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“Crude oil is like arainbow” (© 


The elements of crude oil are so completely blended that it B’ 
is as difficult to separate them as to separate the blended ® 
colors of the rainbow. To get complete separation throuch + 
repeated distillations we make countless tests. Only in this / 











way can the absolute purity of oil products be insured. h, n Nel 
he 'y) y " : 
} 1] * ti ] 
nee “The Oil of a Million Tests’ 
PA NT sss S 
The secret of successful scientific oil refining is pains- ae 
taking care and unceasing vigilance. In making EN-AR- = 
CO oils we average over a million tests a year. It is only bakin 
. . ventio! 
by this multiplying of tests that perfect products can be did th 
° ° ° ° ° ers’ U 
made. This thoroughness in our scientific refining proc- at that 
esses is the protection we offer to users of our products. oe 
of live 
C4 erating 
EN-AR-CO Oil Saves Motor, Saves Costs, they 
Saves Troubies he 
Good motor oil, pure motor oil, is painstaking care that there is never ee 
just as essential to your engine as any danger of impurities, sediments by 
. pan 
good, pure water is to your body. or imperfectly refined products to million 
Just as impure water will injure | Cause engine troubles. coe 
your body so do impure, imperfectly All EN-AR-CO motor oils are ni 
refined oils ruin your motor, whether _ tested to stand up under the terrific wh 





























it be auto, truck or tractor. 


EN-AR-CO oils will keep your 
motor healthy, always responsive and 








heat generated in the engine without 
carbonizing cylinders or clogging 
valves. 


























free of troubles. They will save you Many engine troubles are caused by 
repair costs, and will free your motor _ insufficient lubrication and the old 
of the engine troubles that are so com- bible saying might be paraphrased to z 
mon where poor oils are used. “spare the oil and spoil the motor.” 
The scientific refining of EN-AR- Use plenty of EN-AR-CO Motor Oil - 
CO motor oils is done with such and ride in comfort and security. se 
° 
EN-AR-CO AUTO GAME FREE cials ¢ 
Here is a fascinating game in which autos the co 
compete in a cross-country race. Two, three or sonnel] 
WHITE ROSE GASOLINE four can play Only one game to a family In tal 
Get this game for the children aes 
Clean—Uniform—Powerful Grown folks too will like it. Sent free o “ 
the nerits Of BNOARCO MOTOR OIL Uae “s 
Big in we 
po USE THIS COUPON oor Us 
NATIONAL LIGHT OIL § THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY, ih 
For Tractors, Lamps, Stoves 4 ‘ae oo fore 
Sr ee ‘ ho + 
4 Enclosed find 2-cent stamp to partially cover postase me | 
@ and packing. Please send EN-AR-CO game free. 1 bav' i 
g never received an EN-AR-CO game. and 
Se ED ae EN-AR-CO GEAR GREASE} he 
- oe pity 4 Street or R. F. D. eee 
For Differentials, Gears, Transmissions S Pest. Omec sat 
i : County a State A 
ve Unis 
AS eae (Mal e of automobile tra ter) _ On d 
ee ak f le or ete 
— i —— THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY : and am at present using. ..........6%eccccccee “* are that 
moter oil I wil » in the market f pre oil aga SAID « 
2135 Rose Bldg., Cleveland Ohio a er ee, ae 
Five Modern Refineries Branches in 92 Cities : pincer ly nog lomo a a Te " “ 
Sita shies ann a sean asa ene anasaaase ase sible t 
80 tl ‘ 
busin, . 
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A FARMERS’ COMMISSION COMPANY 


WwW" N representatives of middle-western codép- 
ive organizations gathered at Chicago last 


reek onsider establishing a farmers’ commis- 
sion firm at the Chicago yards, Farmers’ Union men 
n Net a had the right to feel rather self-eon- 
gratulatory. For the measure which is being con- 
sidered Chicago now was put in effect in Omaha 
py the Farmers’ Union three years ago. 

The ommission men are handing us the tined 

1 { pitchfork right along,” said, in effect, 


se Farmers’ Union men who gathered in con- 

the winter of 1917. “We produce thru 
r tl thousand and more members a big per- 
the live stock that is shipped out of 





the state of Nebraska. There is no reason why 
we Cal t handle it thru our own business repre 


sentatl 

The mers’ Union convention is the policy- 
making dy of that organization. What the con- 
vention decides, the officers set out to do. They 


did this particular job so well that today the Farm- 
ers’ U1 commission firm, which had its origin 
at that convention in 1917, now has branch houses 
at Omaha, Sioux City, St. Joseph, Denver and Kan- 


as City. They have handled at Omaha more cars 
of live stock than any other commission firm op- 
erating on the exchange. At the other markets 
they have made very excellent records. Last year, 


By D. R. MURPHY 


definite program on the part of the commission men 
to discourage their customers from trying the new 
firm. The farmers were told that the Farmers’ 
Union firm was getting lower prices for their stock 
and that they were not a reliable firm to deal with. 
Managers of local shipping associations were influ- 
enced to ship to commission men instead of to their 
own Farmers’ Union firm. Propaganda of various 
sorts was sent out by the exchange, with the idea 
of creating dissatisfaction with the management and 
of throwing doubt on the integrity of the organiza- 
tion. 

The motto of the live stock exchange at Omaha 
seemed to be, “Everything is fair in fighting a 
farmers’ company, provided you can get away with 
it.” President Brown, of the National Live Stock 
Exchange, in a recent speech at Chicago, made an 
interesting admission in regard to some of the tac- 
tics of the commission firms. 

In discussing coOperating shipping of live stock, 
he said: “One vexatious problem must be solved, 
and that is to prevent solicitors from using funds 
to influence local managers in placing shipments. It 
is difficult to convict them, but the practice must be 
stopped regardless of consequences.” 

One of the statements which is characteristic of 
the warfare is this: “These concerns are in many 


some months ago. For a period of six months 
averaged prices listed by the government Bureau 
of Markets of all classes of stock on the exchange 
We did the same for the stock we handled over the 
same period, and we found that for this six months 
period our daily average was a few cents highe 
than the average of the whole market. 

“There is no particular reason why we should 
be receiving a better grade of stock than anyone 
else. It seems pretty sure, therefore, that we actu- 
ally were receiving as good or prices than 
the other commission men on the market during 
this period.” 

Another method of the live stock exchange in at- 
tacking the Farmers’ Union commission firm was to 
pass a rule barring speculators from trading with 
the farmers’ firm. This was of course for a time a 
rather serious setback ¢o0 the welfare of the org: 
ization. While it so happens that the specu- 
lator very often makes more than his servi 
are worth from the point of view of service in t] 
marketing process, nevertheless he has a very « 
siderable influence in stabilizing prices on the m: 
ket. Much more serious, however, was the increased 
tendency of the commission people to influence 
coéperative shipping associations to 
ship stock to them rather than to the farmers’ com- 
pany. This end was gained in many ways. Some 
cases of straight bribery have been reported, but 

most of the influence was prob- 


better 


managers of 





for instance, the Omaha live stock commission 
house |} lled live stock valued 
at over nine million dollars, and 
handled it at a rate of expense 


‘cent of that charged 
old line commission com- 
s. At St. Joseph over three 
lollars’ worth of stock 
was handled, and there was 
available 38 per cent of the com- 





mission charge for refund to the 
farmer shippers. At Sioux City, 
whic] ne of the compara 
tivel vy houses’ organized, 
( t illion dollars’ worth 


of | ( was transacted, at 
indling of 25 per cent 

that extracted from 

by the competing 


he present situation 
prosperous live 
ission houses to the 
early d of the struggling firm 
tarting Omaha, is a stretch 

thre ears marked by the 
overc gz of a long series of 
] The first job to con- 
ront the Farmers’ Union offi- 
us after they had received their instructions from 
the convention was of course to establish the per- 
the office which they desired to set up. 


of 1¢ 1 
} f very 


sonnel] 


In taking this step, in which so many farmers’ co- 
operat enterprises fail, they had the good judg- 

ent to pick out a man who was a commission man 
of ex] ce and who was also at the time a farmer 
in west Nebraska and a member of the Farmers’ 
Ur irles Watts at one time served as presi- 
dent St. Joseph exchange, and was reckoned 
as the experienced men in the business be- 
fore | ut to farming. He was put in charge of 
the 1 ’ nmission firm in Omaha, 

1 Y 


arations for the new enterprise were few 
and . Two thousand dollars was taken from 
’ of the Farmers’ Union to purchase the 
pment. Then the members thruout the 
notified that the firm was ready to do 
and the work commenced. 
a as the word went out that-the Farmers’ 
ij about to open a commission house at 
he battle with the live stock exchange at 
commenced. An application for member- 
he exchange was of course refused, because 
ovision of the Farmers’ Union firm that all 
‘Dp profits should be pro-rated back to the ship 
Mrs. For the first six months, also, it was impos- 





Sih) . . . . 

ub . ecure office room in the exchange building, 
na the rmers’ Union Live Stock Company started 
en in an office across the viaduct. 

sore 


than these’ grievances, however, was -the 








Cutting the Expense of Getting Stock From Producer to Packer Is the Job of the Farmers’ Company 


cases robbing their patrons and advertising their 
ability to reduce the cost of marketing, while as 
a matter of fact they are robbing their 
patrons in order to turn back the percentage of 
their funds to the company in the form of divi- 
dends.” This is an extract from the speech of the 
president of the National Live Stock Exchange, 
and represents the type of “campaign for education 
and publicity which the exchange expects to put 
on foot in an effort to counteract activities of 
dependent firms. 

This type of propaganda has succeeded in mak- 
ing its mark in a great many farm districts 
corn belt. Not long ago a cattle feeder in western 
Iowa was asked his opinion of the Farme) Union 
firm in Omaha. He admitted his sympathy with the 
prince iples of codperative effort, but said he could 
not afford to ship thru the firm. 

“The boys down at the yards tell me,” he said, 
“that the Farmers’ Union men can only get the 
trade that is left over after the old line commission 
men have sold what they want. They almost al- 
ways get a lower price for stuff of the same grade.” 

This feeling is more or less prevalent in a good 
many sections of Iowa and Nebraska. The Farmers’ 
Union firm, however, is very positive that this sen- 
timent is entirely a result of the propaganda sent 
out by the live stock exchange. 

“We really took all the sting out of that state- 
ment,” said Manager Withey, of the Omaha branch, 
“by the report of the investigation we made here 


merely 


, 


ably brought to bear indirectly 
thru gifts and attentions of 
slight financial value. 

In spite of the opposition that 
they met, the Farmers’ Union 
commission firm has been able 
to return an increasingly large 
percentage of the commission 
charges to the shippers. In the 
first vear of operation, for in 
stance, 38 per cent of the com- 
missifon refunded 
to the live stock 


charges was 
shippers who 
dealt thru the Omaha firm. The 
next vear 46 per cent was 
funded, and last year 50 } 
cent. In the first six months of 
1920, the percentage of comm 
available for re- 
ed to 65 per cent 


sion charges 
fund was rai 


With these records facing 
them it was of course n 
essary for the commission men 


to make the claim that the 
Farme! Union was not gettil 
first-class prices, so as to make 
some excuse for. the 
over-charges made by the firms of the 
Manager Withey’s statement can be accepted a 
least a partial refutation of this charge. The expe 
ences of a good many men who have 
the Omaha market would seem to show also that 


o far as the hog market is concerned, the Omaha 
Farmers’ Union firm is able to get as 


obviot 
exchange. 


shipped to 


good or better 


prices than any other firm on the exchange With 
other classes of live stock, the situation is mie 
what different, and it is possible that not as good 


record is being made. 
At the beginning of the work at Omaha, it wi 


probably true that the prices received by the Fai 
ers’ Union commission firm for hog 3 well as for 
other lines of stock were lower than those received 


thru other firms. This was due to two causes. One 


was the fact that speculators were barred by rules 
of the exchange from trading with the Farmers 
Union, and the other and more important cause 


was that order shippers or buyers who purchased 
high-grade shipping packers 
only bought from the recognized firms on the ex- 
change. 

4s the shipping hogs are very often the top of 
the market, the fact that the Farmers’ Union had 
no way of reaching this market made for lower av- 
erage of prices than for some of the other firms. 
This condition, however, did not continue for long. 
Agents operating for the Farmers’ Union Com- 
pany went to the various eastern packers and se- 
cured contracts with them (Concluded on page 2249) 


hogs of the eastern 
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The East Is Interested 
"THE city folks back east are becoming 


terested in the western farm movement. 
The conference at Chicago at which the ‘mar- 
keting of farm products was discussed at- 
tra 1 their attention. One of the great New 
Yo: lailies de with’ the matter editorially 
und 5 the question whether the farmers 
ar » be p rmitted to fix prices, Barney 
Baruch ordered out his private car and started 
for the west. He stopped at Chicago to daz- 
zie the officers of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. He wanted to know all about it. 
He implies that he is with the farmers, that 
his heart beats for them nay, may at times 
bleed for them. Then he went on to Kansas to 
see the wh at growers who have been talking 
about fixing prices on their wheat. Baruch 
is a very smart man, a highly successful stock 
gambler. We wonder what he is driving at 
with the farmer. 
Mr. Hoover also is taking notice of the 
farmer movement. He has been visithg around 


Perhaps 
oracular 


and inquiring what it is all about. 

he will deliver himself of one of those 
before Baruch 
great team. They are brilliant 


But they are not for the farmer. 


interviews long. and Hoover 
would make a 


nen 


What of the Future? 


Wer GET many inquiries from readers who 
ask as to futurt prices, whether to sell 

or to hold, whether to buy a farm now or wait. 
We appreciate the compliment they pay us in 
that we such 
but it 


ady ice, 


advice on 

Or rather, we 
but we have no assurance that 
it will be advice, therefore we must ask 
to be excused from making any hard and fast 
predictions, From week to week we gather up 
all th can find that we think 
will be helpful to our readers and lay it before 


assuming can give 


matters, is undeserved. 
can give 


good 


information we 


them; but we leave it to them to study this 
information and reach their own conclusions. 
There is one phase of the matter, however, 


upon which we venture some remarks. Sooner 
we will experience much lower prices 
Men will be seeking work 


Business will be dull. 


or lat 
than now prevail. 
at much lower 
Many people who have spread out too thin will 


wages. 


go broke, and among these will be many farm- 
ers as well as business men. Interest rates will 
be much lower because business will be stag- 
nant, First class bonds, including Liberty 
bonds, will be much higher because people will 


safest investment for their 
have to 


turn to them as the 
in dull times. 


money The things we 
buy as well as what we sell will be much 
chez aper 


We te not know just when this dull period 
will come, but when it does come it will last 
probably for several years. During that pe- 





riod the man who has ready money will have 
an opportunity to invest it in ways that will 
ve very profitable. There will be bargains of 


WALLACES’ F. aaeER, il 1999 
The Growth of the Cities 

PRELIMINARY reports of the 1920 censy, 

show that the cities continue to grow at th. 


all kinds. Therefore, the wise thing to do is to 
get ready. Instead of putting surplus funds 
into speculative enterprises they should be in- 
vested in sound securities which have been sell- 

time. We 
nd buy what- 


wo some 
ead ¢ 


ever may be needed to carry on “a 


ing at bargain prices 
havall i not hesitate to go al 
farm more 
profitably or to make the home,more com- 
had the But 
we should not spend any large sums for luxu- 

Neither 
safe thing 


~ 


fortable, provided we money. 


should we go 
J 
one's 


ries pure and simple. 
heavily in debt. The 


order for the 


is to get 


g period of 


comir 4 


house in 
pression. 


The Stock Yards Jonah 

‘ ] ‘HE Federal Trade 
opposes the plan which the packers have 
worked out for disposing of their interests in 


Commission strongly 


By this plan a great 
corporation was to be formed by F. H. Prince 
& Co., of Boston, and the packers were to sell 
most of their stock to this corporation. Then 
the stock, a part of it, was to be worked 
off on the public. The com that 
this plan will make matters worse instead of 
better. They refer to Prince’s past record as 
an agent of the packers. He is the 
helped some of them conc al their h ridings, 


the various stock yards. 


mission 


Says 


man who 
The packers answer this criticism by saying 
that they are not committed to the Prince plan 
and if the Trade Commission has a better plan 
to suggest they would like to have it: they 
say that they are willing to adopt any plan 
that will be fair. 

So far the pac kers have rather the better of 
The fact is that Attorney Gen- 
controversy with 
did not help 


the argument, 
eral Palmer’s meddling in the 
the packers did us no good; he 
the producers and he did not help the consum- 
On the contrary, he did harm. He was 


He had the packers 


promise to keep out of the retail meat business 


crs. 
au meddlesome nuisance. 
and thus eliminated the most promising agency 
cost of distribution. He 

packing opera- 


for reducing the 
terfered with their vegetable 


tions and thus reduced the competition for 
fruit growers. He forbade them to compete 


with the wholesale grocers and thus added to 
distributing costs. He has offered no con- 
structive suggestions for working out his order 
compelling them to sell their stock yards 
holdings. 

We have no policy for handling the stock 
yards that we think is just right. It seems 
to us that the would be to 
make them a part of the common carrier sys- 
tem give the railroads way to 
finance them. That would bring them under 
the regulation of the Interstate Commerce 


most sensible way 


and some 


Commission. 

If the stock men of the country would 
in raising the thirty or forty 
sary to buy the yards and then operate them 
on the co-operative plan that might work out. 


join 
millions neces- 


But stock men who really know something of 


not overly anxious to put in 


very much that there 
is nothing to prevent the packers from moving 


the matter are 
money. They reflect 


away from some of the present yards, and then 
there would be a great decrease in their value. 
Take the Chicago yards, for example, the most 
of the lot. There is already talk that 
not distant future they will 
that they are becoming a public nui- 


valuable 
in the have to be 
moved ; 
sance. 
these yards if the big packing 
be nvoved away from them? 


houses should 

There is a great big opportunity now for 
some one who has a constructive idea and a lot 
of good hard sense to step forward and give 
us all the benefit of his judgment, 


What would happen to the value of 


expense of the country. In 1900 
cent of our people were living in cit 
thousand or more population. 


1,9 per 
of ten 
In 1910 349 


per cent of our total population liv thes 
cities. At the present time about $9.6 po, 
cent of all of our people live in t! ie 
This increase of city population 1 have 
been still greater but for the decr n im- 
migration during the past five y The 
total number of immigrants during the fi 
years ending January 1, 1920, > but 
1,172,679, as compared with 5,174.7 luring 
the five years just preceding. Most o! thea 
immigrants go to the cities, 

A closer view of what is happening is fur. 
nished by the report just issued by State 


Bureau of Agricultural Statistics of Ohio, Re. 
cently a survey was made of from » 300 
farms in each county of that state. Accord- 


100 ¢ 


I 


ing to this survey, there are now 410,000 men 
and boys actually working on farms in Ohio, as 
compared with 470,000 a year ago and ap- 
proximately 500,000 three years ag The 
survey shows also an estimated tota 29,000 


vacant houses on Ohio farms this year, com- 


pared to 18,000 a year ago. W: ow that 


what is true of Ohio is true also of cities 
east of Ohio. We do not have suf! t 
formation to know whether this is ¢ n th 
same measure of the country west 


It is not safe to generalize too { witl 
statistics of this sort. It is well also men 
ber that conditions during the past five years 
have tended to stimulate greatly this city 
movement, As we enter the period of snes 


depression, perhaps lower wages 11 


together with the increased cost of living, may 


tend to drive population from the citivs to the 
country, altho past experience has shown that 
when people once get the city habit hang 
on under very trying conditions rather than go 
back to the country. 

Thoughtful people see in present litions 
some great national problems whic f not 
solved corgectly, are likely to make profound 
changes in our national life. 

The Season 
OVE YR the entire corn belt the temperatur 
last week averaged 5 to J degrees abo 
normal, Moreover, the rainfall was less than 


Such splendidly warm, drying 
corn dat- 


half of normal. 
weather has greatly reduced the soft 
ger. We are still going to have much more 
than the usual amount of soft corn, but the sit 
uation has improved amazingly. On October 
Ist the government will probably raise i 
estimate to 3,150,000,000 bushels, 
even higher. It now looks as tho co: 
would be low enough to encourage con 
feeding. 


te cor 


or p ssibly 


} mer 


HE committee of manufacturers a! 


chants on federal taxation is sending out 4 
great deal of literature favorable to Ral 
ston-Nolan bill, which provides for of | 
per cent on land valued at more than ten thou 
sand dollars. This is a bill which Fart 
Bureau and other farm organizat AV 
been fighting. It is evident that dese: 
movement will be made to enact it | Law, 
and farmers should speak to thei: gre 


sional candidates on the matter. 


[N ANOT HE R pila. of this i issue We repre 


duce a portion of an address by J. R. Ho¥ 
ard, president of the American Farm Bureat 

Federation, before the Chamber of ¢ 
at Des Moines last week. What Mr. Hi ward 
said concerning the railroad law may be taken 
jor 


as accurately reflecting the views of th 
ity of the solid farmers of.the corn bel It. 
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A Question of Editorial Policy 
ONE of our subscribers calls our attention 

to a somewhat extended discussion of edi- 
torial policy which appears in a recent issue 
of one of our agricultural exchanges, and asks 
ys what we think of it. Of course a question 
of this kind is answered in advance. The fact 
that the policy of Wallaces’ Farmer differs 
somewhat from the policy set forth by the pa- 
per in question shows that we have a different 
conception of the things that should be dealt 
with in our columns. 

We might let the answer to our correspond- 
ent’s question go with the foregoing statement, 
but perhaps a more extended discussion of the 
theory upon which Wallaces’ Farmer is edited 
way be of interest to our readers. 

In the statement to which our correspondent 
calls attention, the editor prints a letter re- 
ceived from one of his subscribers,.rather se- 
yerely taking him to task for not giving more 
attention to the larger public questions in 
which the farmer has an interest, and there- 
upon sets forth the policy of that particular 
paper. He recognizes the farmer’s interest in 
questions such as railroads, shipping, trade 
unionism, taxation, the tariff, etc., but thinks 
that the farmer should get his information on 
these questions thru the general press rather 
than thru his agricultural paper. He goes on 
to say that as he looks at it the proper field 
for that publication is confined mainly to the 
discussion of agriculture, with a view to in- 
creasing production and improving the quality 
of the things produced on the farm, on the 
theory that if he can put in the hands of his 
readers the most up-to-date methods of breed- 
ing and feeding and crop growing, these read- 
ers in turn will be able better to compete with 
other farmers, because they have learned how 
to produce better and larger crops and to 
grow better live stock. Wallaces’ Farmer of- 
fers no criticism of papers of this sort. ‘They 
are constructive and helpful in the field they 
have ( hose n. 

At the other extreme there are a very few 
farm papers which have adopted the methods 
of the extreme yellow sheets of the cities. They 


have an ambition to shine as agitators. They 
are alvayy seeking the sensational. If they 


can find some public man who seems open to 
attack, they like to pounce upon him and show 
him up as everything that is bad. Unfortu- 
nately, they do not always confine their at- 
tacks to who deserve it, but 
abuse with the same vigor first-class men who 


men sometimes 
happen to have incurred their enmity or that 
they conceive may stand in their way. These 
latter papers are not constructive in any sense. 
Now and then they render some service in ex- 
Posing inefficiency or graft, altho as a rule 
they do not originate such exposures, but rush 
m and undertake to claim the credit after the 
thing has already been started by someone 
else. They do nothing in a constructive way to 
make hetter conditions or better government. 

The worst thing about such papers is that 
they give the people who read them, and espe- 
cially he young folks, a wrong point of view. 
The; ire always negative, never affirmative. 
They tear down, but never build up. They 
spread the notion that most men are dishon- 
est and not worthy to be trusted; that they 
themselves are the only really honest, Simon- 
pure friends of the farmer. Their lurid sto- 
mes of graft and corruption are usually ac- 
Companicd by articles of the sob-stuff sort, 
maudlin sentimentality, which they think will 
Persuade their readers of their sincerity of 
Purpose and honesty of intention. 


Tt is hardly necessary for us to say that 
Wall: ces’ Farmer in its editorial policy will be 
found between these two extremes. We yield 
fo no one in the effort to put our readers in 


ction of the most reliable information on 
Mprove : sma 
proved methods of breeding and feeding and 


crop growing. We preach better living on the 
farm, better -homes, better schools, better so- 
cial conditions. But in addition to all this we 
take it to be one of our main duties to help in- 
form our readers on some of the larger ques- 
tions, economic and political, which have a di- 
rect effect upon their interests. 

For example, it seems to us that such mat- 
ters as railroad rates, taxation, marketing, co- 
operative organizations and many allied ques- 
tions, are just about as important to the 
farmer as the matter of growing big crops and 
better live stock. We think the farmer is 
something more than a mere grubber of the 
soil; that he has, or should have, exactly the 
same interest in general public affairs as a 
resident of the city; that he has a right to 
expect that his agricultural paper will keep 
him reliably informe@on all n&tters of gen- 
eral interest which have even an indirect bear- 
ing on his business. We think that the farmer 
should consider not only the producifg of 
large numbers of bushels and pounds, but 
should learn how to get a fair price for what 
he produces. We do not see how we can have 
a sound agriculture unless it is on a profitable 
basis. Naturally, therefore, we are led into 
the discussion of many matters which are not 
confined to production or to the everyday life 
of the farm. At times we even feel justified ih 
discussing political matters, not from a parti- 
san standpoint, but to make plain their ef- 
fect on the farmer. 

Naturally some farmers prefer a farm pa- 
per which deals with farming and nothing else. 
They say they prefer to get their politics and 
general information from their political pa- 
pers. These folks will not find Wallaces’ 
Farmer wholly to their liking. Then there are 
other farmers, the number of which is steadily 
growing smaller, who have acquired an appe- 
tite for the sensational and sob stuff. ‘They 
like to see somebody lambasted. ‘They like to 
read weepy editorials (signed by the editor but 
in fact written by some clever young man at so 
many dollars per weep) in which the “tears fill 
the “eyes” every second or third paragraph. 
Since Wallaces’ Farmer does not cater to this 
sort of thing, such people may find it rather 
tame. 

Naturally every paper has its own editorial 
policy—its own individuality—and gradually 
draws to itself a circle of readers who like that 
particular kind of a paper. Watlaces’ Farmer 
its field. While devoting most 
of our space to technical agricultural informa- 
tion and matters directly related to life on the 
farm, we feel quite free to discuss the larger 


does not limit 


questions which bear directly or indirectly on 
the happiness, well-being and prosperity of 
the farmer. We shall continue to give especial 
attention to the business side of farming, be- 
lieving that we can not have the right sort of 
farm life if we do not make the farm pay. 
Just now we think the farmer needs to give 
more attention to getting a fair price for the 
things he has to sell, rather than devote him- 
self exclusively to increasing production and 
taking what the buyer cares to offer. Not 
that we think the time has come when the 
farmer can fix prices. We do not. But rail- 
road rates, trade relations with foreign coun- 
tries, world conditions, marketing methods, co- 
operative organizations, and many other mat- 
ters of that sort, all have a direct influence 
upon farm life and therefore are, as we see 
it, proper subjects for discussion. 





AVERE bigness in business ought not to be 
considered a crime. Success should not 
be considered reprehensible. But the public 
has a right to inquire whether the bigness is 
the result of robbing the little fellows, or of 
dealing unfairly with the public, and if so it 
should take measures to put a curb bridle on 
the big fellow. 





Preaching and Farming 
HE following from one of our minister 
friends raises a question of some interest: 

“IT am pastor of a country church and am 
writing to ask you to suggest a number of 
agricultural subjects on which I can preach 
a series of practical sermons of real interest 
to farmers.” 

The more we have thought of this request, 
the less inclination we have to try to answes 
it. We do not see how a minister can preach 
a successful sermon on an agricultural sub- 
ject, unless it is a subject which has oceurred 
to him as suitable for that purpose and which 
he knows enough about to handle in a thoroly 
practical way. We might suggest a number 
of subjects to our friend, and he might post 
up on them in a sort of way and make a ser- 
mon-lecture on any of them, but we suspe 
that he would be disappointed in the resuit. 
He would not ring true on a sermon prepared 
in this way. It is the very exceptional niin 
ister who ean enlighten his farmer hearers 
on a farm subject, unless his treatment of 
grows out of his own experience. 

The most successful country preachers \ 
have been those who understand 


have known 


the work and life and manner of thinking cou 
try people, and who are in thoro sympathy 
with them. 

pathy they have been able to connect up the 
lives of their people with scriptural truth. 


Thru this understanding and sy: 


But those ministers who simply try to post 


themselves on some particular agricultural 
subject and then preach a sermon on it, usually 
disappoint themselves and their hearers as 
well. 

If it is desirable to get up some lectures on 
agricultural subjects, then it seems to us Wiser 
to deliver these at special gatherings on weck- 


day evenings. There is no reason why thy 


country church should not be used during th 
week in ways that may be helpful to the social 
and mental life of the community. 

We suspect that when the average man gocs 
to church on the Sabbath day, it is with th 
desire to get something that will contribute to 
his spiritual welfare and life rather than to 
which turns his 
thoughts away from the things of everyday 


the material; something 
life and towards matters in which he reason- 
ably expects the preacher to be better 
formed than he himself. If the preacher thro 
his knowledge of farm life enriches his sermons 
with agricultural illustrations, so much tl! 

better; but if he substitutes an agricultural 
lecture for a real scriptural sermon, we doubt 
whether the effect will be what he hopes, 

If so, we 
shall submit to correction in a properly bum 
ble spirit. 
we say that the greatest need of the world to- 


We may be all wrong about this. 
We are not w rong, however, when 


day is effective ministering to and strength- 
ening of its spiritual life. 





Let Us Hear From the Tenants 
‘T‘HE this 


There has been a great deal of talk about 


Iowa legislature meets winter. 
our system of land leasing and the need of 
laws which will give the tenant a square deal 
and lessen the robbing of the soil of its fer- 
tility. Very likely this matter will be con- 
sidered by the legislature this winter. If the 
farmers can agree on what ought to be done 
there is no doubt the legislature would do it if 
The tenant is the man most directly 
interested. He has not had much to say so 
far. We would like to hear from the tenants. 
We would like to know what they think ought 
to be done and what can be done. 


possible. 
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A FARMERS’ COMMISSION 


(Continued from page 2237) 


for the delivery of shipping hogs direct from their 
exchange. At the present time, the Farmers’ Union 
sells what shipping hogs it has on hand direct to the 
several eastern packers who demand them, and by 
eliminating the services of the speculator go-between 
secure for their patrons better prices than the old- 
line firms on the exchange ¢ 

One of the features in the work of the Omaha 
branch of the Farmers’ Union company has been 
the fact that the packers have shown their willing- 
ness to buy their hogs in the best market and have 
made no effort to boycott the Farmers’ Union com- 
mission firm. The buyers for the local yards have 
bought steadily from the start, and the eastern 
packers have shown enough confidence in the com- 
mission firm to trust their judgment on shipping 
first-class shipping hogs on order 

Just how much importance should be attached to 
the absence of the speculator from the business 
dealings with the Farmers’ Union firm is a matter 
of debate. In the market as a whole the speculator 
does in some cases necessary work by taking the 
burden of carrying hogs over from a day when the 
market is flooded to a day of more scanty supply, 
and thereby aiding to a limited extent the equaliz- 
ing of prices. Just how important the functions of 
the speculator areas a price stabilizer seems diffi- 
cult to determine. Some of the men at the yards 
claim that 75 per cent of the speculator’s profit is 
made on “fill” and only 2 


an secure. 


25 per cent on the legiti- 
mate risk-taking work of carrying stock over from 
a period of low prices to a day when the market is 
on the up-grade. If this opinion is correct, the ab- 
sence of the speculator from the activities of the 
Farmers’ Union live stock commission firm has had 
very little effect on prices. 

The measure of success of the Omaha firm is in- 
dicated by the fact that they handle more than 
twice as many hogs as the nearest firm on the ex- 
change. In cattle they stand fourth or fifth, while 
in sheep they are not yet one of the leading firms. 
In the total number of cars handled, this organiza- 
tion was ninety-three cars ahead of any other firm. 
As most of the support of the Omaha branch comes 
from Farmers’ Union members, and as these mem- 
bers are mostly found in Nebraska, Iowa and Kan- 
sas, the receipts in hogs naturally exceed those in 
other lines. The stockmen of the 
have usually no affiliation with the Farmers’ Union 
and continue to ship to their old commission firms. 

It is the hope of the Omaha firm that their busi- 
ness in the feeder cattle line may be extended so 
that they can act as a means of supplying the feed- 
ers of Iowa and Nebraska with their winter supply 
of cattle. The comparatively small number of head 
that they have so far been able to handle has shown 
rather conclusively what a saving could be made 
in this trade provided a coéperative concern could 
handle the business. One day last fall a Farmers’ 
Union man from Montana shipped four carloads of 
feeders and sent two cars to the Farmers’ Union 
and two cars to his old commission firm. 

The Farmers’ Union bought the two cars for 
$10.65, and sold them at once at practically the same 
price. This buyer wanted more cattle of the same 
type, and so, on the advice of the former owner, he 
went to look up the other two cars. These cars had 
been sold by the commission firm to a speculator 
for $10.50, and after a meal of hay and water were 
being offered by the speculator at $11.50. After 
being confronted with the farmer’s knowledge of the 
buying price of the cattle the speculator finally 
dropped to $10.75, and the sale was made at that 
price. Mr. Withey, manager of the Omaha branch, 
cites this as an example of what can be done in the 
way of saving money both to seller and buyer in 
the feeder business by the elimination of the specu- 
lator and of unnecessary expense in the handling. 
Before the Farmers’ Union firm can control the 
feeder market at Omaha, however, two things will 


range country 











have to be accomplished. It will be necessary to 
inspire the various Farmers’ Union members of the 
western territory with enough loyalty to make them 
send all their shipments to the Farmers’ Union firm 
and to sufficiently impress the outside cattlemen 
with the business ability of the Farmers’ Union so 
that they will give them an even break with the old 
concerns. 

Neither of these things seems likely to happen at 
once. The old concerns have a strong foothold in the 
range country and are unlikely to be dislodged soon. 
Even the Farmers’ Union men find that old busi- 
nes# associations are a more potent link than loy- 
alty to their farmers’ organization, and the major- 
ity ship to the older firms rather than to the farm- 
ers’ commission house. 

Even in the case of hogs, this indifference to their 
own firm is sometimes @own by Farmers’ Union 
members. If all Farmers’ Union organizations of 
Nebraska were to ship to the Omaha branch, it 
would soon be controlling the major part of the 
hog business in the yards. This is what the mem- 
bers of the managerial force hope to see brought 
about at some future time. They realize, however, 
that it is going to be necessary to continue to prove 
their efficiency in a continuous and emphatic man- 
ner if this result is to be obtained. 

The success of the work at Omaha has encour- 
aged the Farmers’ Union live stock commission firm 
to enter the market at four other towns. St. Joseph 
stands at the head of these branch enterprises. At 
St. Joseph the Farmers’ Union firm has been in ex- 
istence almost three years, and stands at first place 
in the number of cars of hogs handled on the ex- 
change. The Sioux City and Kansas City concerns 
are only two years old, and the Denver house has 
been established only a year. None of these four 
have made as good a record as the Omaha organiza- 
tion. This fact is partly due to the shorter length of 
time which these branch houses have had in which 
to establish themselves, and also to the fact that 
Nebraska, which is the strongest Farmers’ Union 
state in the territory, is tributary to the Omaha mar- 
ket and naturally throws a larger percentage of 
shipments to the Farmers’ Union house. 

The greatest difficulty now in the path of the live 
agency seems to be the hesitancy of 
some coéperative shipping associations to do busi- 
il firm. Due to the 
large growth of the Farmers’ Union and of other co- 
operative shipping fostered by the 
Farm Bureau and other organizations, a very high 
percentage of live stock now coming to the markets 
of the mdidle-west is*shipped coéperatively. If all 
this stock were to be sold thru a farmers’ firm, it 
could be assured of a position of dominating impor- 
tance in each market. 

While the Farmers’ Union live stock commission 
firm was organized by Farmers’ Union men for aid 
in the shipment of stock belonging to members, it 
still believes in coéperating with any local shipping 
organization, whether it is affiliated with the Farm- 
ers’ Union or not. Any codperative organization 
which wishes to ship to the Farmers’ Union firm 
will be given the same consideration and the same 
share in the refund of charges. At present there 
is @ movement on foot to disassociate the commis- 
sion establishment entirely from the Nebraska 
Farmers’ Union and to incorporate it as a non-profit 
association under the laws of the several states in 
which it will do business. If this takes place, stock 
in the company will be held and control of the com- 
pany will be wielded by various codperative ship- 
ping associations, and individual farmers who trade 
with the commission firm. In this case it is quite 
likely that a great number of codperative shipping 
associations of southwestern Iowa will have a strong 
inducement to share the management of the concern 

One difficulty in the way of completing coépera 
tion between the shipping associations and the 
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ness with a codperative tern 
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terminal firms is due to the influence of + 


line firms on the managers of these ass; tions 
It seems to be the opinion of some of { men 
connected with the commission company e 
order to secure the shipping of live stor) thry 
cooperative channels until it reaches the packers 
it will be necessary to establish branch hoyse 
affiliated with the terminal company, and { 3 
management the terminal companyew 
sponsible. 

One of the programs that has been adopted }, 
the Farmers’ Union of Nebraska in connection 
with the marketing of live stock is an effort ty 
put on the statute books of the state a that 
will require the* bonding of live stocl ris. 
sion firms. At the present time, the 1 h ad. 
vertised benefits of the live stock exchange are 
restricted to the mutual assistance of members hy 
members. There is no provision for the protection 
of the live stock shipper. 

Since the live stock exchanges have not. goop 
fit to protect the shipper by a bonding range. 


ment made according to rules that have bee, 
promulgated by the exchange itself, it is the ha. 
lief of the Farmers’ Union that the state shoula 
take the matter into its hands and require bonds 
of all the firms that are doing business. It js 
likewise the belief of Farmers’ Union leaders that 
absolutely fair treatment at the stock yards cap 
not be gained for the coéperative organization wheg 
the work of inspection is controlled by the live stock 
exchange. 

In addition to the bonding system for the com. 
mission firms, they also desire that the work of 
inspection be taken over by the state, and that 
inspectors be appointed’ from state headqu 
rather than from the headquarters of the local com 
mission firm. 

So far, terminal. marketing movement has 
merely been one to cut down the expense incident 
to marketing operations. This is, of course, an 
important task, but as compared to other factors, 
it has only a very slight influence on the pros 
perity of the farmer. It is probably true that the 


“tore 
irters 


this 


ultimate end of all effort in codperative marketing 
ought to be, first, to estimate the demand of the 


market over a considerable period of tin See: 


ond, to encourage the production of just a suffi. 
cient number of live stock to supply this demand, 
and, third, so to distribute the shipments of live 


stock over the year that there will at no ti: 
a glut or a famine at the market. These | 
features of the work have so far 1 
touched by the live stock marketing of the Farmers’ 
Union. 








It is not too much to hope, however, t! 
organization which the farmers are buildin 
in this way may eventually be used by more im 
portant strategic ends. An interview with Pres 
dent Gustafson, of the Farmers’ Union of Ne 


braska, and of the Live Stock Commission Com 
pany, at the time of this investigation of the live 
stock firms, rather bears out this view. 

“If we can reach the point where we can hat 
dle the bulk of the stock shipments thru coéper® 
tive local shipping associations and thru a farm 
ers’ commission firm, we are eventnally going 
to be able to regulate the supply of stock going 
to market,” said Mr. Gustafson. “This can 
done by keeping the local managers informed ol 
the volume to be expected on certain days and 
by warning them to hold up shipments at a time 
of possible market flooding. 

“The larger question of the controlling of th 
supply over longer periods we have hardly cot 
sidered It does seem certain, however, that the 
nearer we come to controlling the mechanism 0 
live stock marketing from the farmer to the packet, 
the better we will be able to attack these larget 
problems when the opportunity offers.” 
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Fifty Per Cent of the Commission Charges at O 














maha Has Been Given Back to Its Patrons by the Farmers’ Union Firm 
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Farmers Want Stock Yards Commission Firm 


IVE stock producers of Illinois, in a meeting 
L alled by the Illinois Agricultural Association on 
September 13th, seem to favor the establishment of 
live stock commission firms at the Chicago and St. 
Louis stock yards, to serve all middle-western farm- 
ers. The live stock producers wish to control the 
sale of their cattle, hogs and sheep until they 
reach the manufacturer or packer. The two hun- 
dred codperative live stock shipping associations in 
Illinois are considered the first step to complete the 
gap between the producer and manufacturer, and 
many live stock men declare that commission firms 
to handle the business of these associations is the 
next logical step. 

Cc. H. Watts, general manager of the Farmers’ 
Union Live Stock Commission Company, at Omaha, 
presented some very clear-cut information in re- 
gard to the management of codperative houses. He 
stated: 

“You will have a hard row to hoe, but the results 
will be good. We have succeeded and are proud of 
it, because we went up against the hardest, keenest 
competition that exists in any business. We charge 
the same rates as regular commission houses and 
live up to their rules. We have had good service 
from stock yard companies, and we have never been 
discriminated against by the packers. At first our 
organization lost a little money, but at the end of 
the first year we had saved a small percentage. 
The second year this increased, and the third year 
increased still further until we were able to return 
50 per cent to the producers. From January 1st to 
July ist of this year we have saved 65 per cent of 
the commission charges.” 

Several of the local managers of codéperative live 
stock shipping associations were called upon and 
the majority of them spoke in favor of the general 
movement. A letter inquiry which Professor Mum- 
ford had sent out to 86 county agents in Illinois was 
answered by 23 counties at the date of the meeting. 
Three were willing to leave the matter to the IIli- 
nois Association; sixteen favored the formation of 
a commission company; three were undecided, and 
one was against the policy. This was taken as an in- 
dication that the majority of the farmers over the 
state were probably in favor of such a movement. 

An interesting contrast to the favorable talk 
which had been given by Mr. Watts took place 
when Mr. T. W. Jerrems, representing the Chicago 
Live Stock Exchange, took the floor. In a rather 
lengthy address, he showed how the exchange had 
been formed, the reasons for it, and made the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to a former effort of the 
producers to establish a selling agency: 


“Several years ago attempts were made to dis- 
organize the Jive stock commission business by the 
introduction of a producers’ sales agency which 
operated without the supervision of the exchange 
and upon the theory that such business could be 
conducted successfully under a lower rate of com- 
mission than other houses were then charging. That 
attempt utterly failed financially after several years 
of strenuous efforts and the support of many pro- 
ducers. It demonstrated that the established com- 
mission rates were essential to success, and that 
the protection of the exchange was essential to the 
patrons of the market.” 

It was the opinion of the farmers present, how- 
ever, that Mr. Jerrems in his remarks did not rec- 
ognize the fact that conditions had changed from the 
time when the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Associa- 
tion was instrumental in starting the commission 
firm to which he referred. A commission firm if 
started at the present time would probably be 
backed by several hundred thousand farmers with 
such a complete organization that it would be pos- 
sible for them to inform correctly the members of 
their organization in regard to the truth of the situ- 
ation. The former effort was backed by a small 
organization, and the enemies of the movement 
brought out enough propaganda so that eventually 
the producers themselves boycotted the commis- 
sion firm. 

H. W. Mumford, in charge of the marketing de- 
partment of the Illinois Agricultural Association, in 
his address brought out the fact that a commission 
firm was not primarily to save cost of commission, 
but to buy and sell to the best advantage and help 
stabilze markets. He hit a keynote of the meeting 
when he stated: 

“Coéperative marketing should bring about eco- 
nomic simplification. It should aim at securing eco- 
nomic justice for the farmer and not economic ad- 
vantage.” 

Mr. Mumford further said: 

‘It is believed that as far as practicable the 
farmer should not only own but control the selling 
or marketing of his product until it is sold to the 
manufacturer or user. 

“The coéperative live stock shipping association 
brought the live stock producer one step nearer this 
objective. It is not contended that the codéperative 
live stock shipping association has yet reached a 
point of efficiency that could be desired, but that 
on the average it is bringing considerably higher 
net returns to the producer is generally conceded. 
It has been bitterly opposed, both openly and cov 


ertly, but that it has come to stay as a permanent 
feature of live stock marketing is generally agreed. 

“The codperative live stock commission company, 
manned by experienced men in the live stock com- 
mission business, completes the chain between the 
live stock producer and the manufacturer or buyer. 
Looking ahead, it appears to be a desirable and ulti- 
mately necessary link to shorten the distance be 
tween the producer and the consumer. 

“As our live stock marketing program develops, 
it will be important to have the selling as well as 
the buying forces working in harmony. This can 
not be done if we attempt to work thru a large nume 
ber of independent and competing selling firms. 

“Efforts to stabilize prices thru regulation of re- 
ceipts can best be effected thru selling organizations 
controlled by farmers’ organizations.” 

The meeting was called exclusively for the pur 
pose of giving the managers of the live stock ship- 
ping associations and county agents a chance to 
give their views about the organization of coépera- 
tive selling agencies or commission houses in the 
yards. As it worked out, it was rather to give other 
people a chance to give their views to these repre- 
sentatives from the country. 

Publicity in advance of the meeting stated that 
it was to give the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation some idea as to what the members thought 
of the proposition. It is plain that the Hlinois men 
are generally favorable. They probably went to the 
mid-west meeting of the Farm Bureau organizations 
at Manhattan, Kansas, on September 21st and 22d, 
with the idea of soliciting the aid of other states in 
the establishment of a commission firm of this kind. 

The comment of C. L. Harlan, who was a joint 
representative of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Association and of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, is interest- 
ing. He says: 

“I think such a proposition can be inaugurated 
and carried out successfully—the same as any other 
similar undertaking—provided it is competently 
managed and adequately financed. But it must be 
understood that if it is expected that all the ship- 
ping associatfons are going to market thru the one 
organization, then the market procedure here must 
be greatly modified and considerable changes and 
additions in the equipment of the yards be made. 
And while it is only a change in the marketing ma- 
chinery and not at all in the marketing methods, it 
is possible, as Professor Mumford says, that the 
changes and methods can more easily be brought 
about if the machinery is controlled.” 


Business Methods for the Almond Grower 


| URING the ten years from 1901 to 1910, the 

erage retail price in the United States for 
almonds was 35 cents per pound. This varied little 
from year to yeag. The California farmers who grew 
the almonds received an average of 8 cents per 


pound for them. The producer’s share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar was 22 cents. 


That was before the almond growers organized. 
The low prices prevailing for almonds year after 
year so discouraged the growers that many groves 
were pulled out, and the farmers turned their ener- 
fies to endeavors that promised a profit. There had 
been no profit in the almond business except for 
the fellows who bought for 8 cents per pound and 
sold for 35 cents. 

It did no good to protest over the low prices for 
almonds, so some of the leading almond growers in 
1910 took one desperate last chance and formed an 
association to market their product. “We had ev- 
erything to gain and nothing to lose,” says George 
W. Pierce, now president of the California Almond 
Growers’ Exchange, and a leader back in 1910. “We 
Would all have gone busted anyway, under the sys- 
tem then prevailing, so we decided to take the one 
chance left to us.” 

During the eight years from 1911 to 1918, con- 
sume still paid 85 cents per pound for almonds. 
The retail price remained practically the same from 
year to year. The almond growers received an aver- 
age of 17 cents per pound for their product. The 
Producer’s share of the almond consumer’s dollar 
Was 47 cents. The 1919 crop was moved at a higher 
figure, due to a tremendous demand, the almond 


growers reeciving about 27 cents and the consumers 
Paying 45 cents. 
Since 1910, the price received by the growers for 


almonds has been determined by the growers them- 
selve s. The California Almond Growers’ Exchange, 
Which is nothing more nor less than an or- 
Banization of 3,700 almond growers whose purpose 
‘8 to market the almond crop, each year fixed 





By HERMAN STEEN 
(Copyright 1920, by Standard Farm Papers, Inc.) 


the price which the farmers received for thetr crop. 

A comparison of the figures for the ten years be- 
fore organization and the ten years after organiza- 
tion are illuminating. Consumers paid practically 
the same price for almonds during the whole twenty 
years (except in 1919, when everything, including 
almonds, was higher than ever before). The grow- 
er’s slice of the almond consumer's dollar expanded 
from 22 cents per pound before organization to 47 
cents after organization. In other words, without 
charging the consumer a penny more for their prod- 
uct, the almond growers have doubled their returns. 

What have been the general effects upon the 
almond industry from organization? Let George 
W. Pierce, president, and a leading grower himself, 
answer: “The acreage devoted to almonds in Cali- 
fornia has increased between six and seven times 
since 1910,” he says. “I have figures in my office 
to show that. In 1910, when we organized, the in- 
dustry was on the decline. Many groves were aban- 
doned, and many others neglected, simply because 
none of us were skillful enough to make a profit in 
growing almonds, for 8 cents per pound. We were 
absolutely under the domination of a group of 
almond packing concerns which bought the crop as 
cheap as they thought they could get by with. The 
growers all over California were thoroly discour- 
aged, and in spite of the fact that it takes years to 
develop a good almond orchard, they were quitting 
the business. 

“By organizing the almond growers have been 
enabled to fix a price for their product which yields 
a fair return on their land and labor and pays a rea- 
sonable profit besides. That is the reason why there 
has been such a tremenodus increase in the acreage 
devoted to almonds. Let me impress upon you that 


that principle applies to every product under the 
sun: 


Fix a price upon a product which will give 


the producer a fair profit and you will never need 
have any fears about the supply.” 

There are 3,700 almond growers in the organiza- 
tion, or 90 per cent of all the almond growers in 
California. They are scattered all over the state, 
but usually in clusters in the areas suited to almond 
production. They are organized into twenty-four 
local associations, which are organized on the non- 
profit plan without capital stock. Each local asso- 
ciation elects one director, and this body of twenty- 
four directors elects an executive committee of five, 
which has the direction of the affairs of the Califor- 
ria Almond Growers’ Exchange. 

When the almonds are harvested, the growers 
deliver them to the warehouses belonging to their 
local associations. The nuts are there graded, pro- 
cessed, packed and prepared for shipment. When 
they leave these local plants they are ready for the 
world’s market. 

Note that the growers deliver them—they don’t 
sell the almonds to the association. The job of the 
local association is to prepare the almonds for mar- 
ket. Neither the grower nor the local association 
has one word more to say about selling the almonds 
than you and I have—except as he has a vote for 
director in his local association. 

When the local association has the almonds ready 
for market, it ships them to any place indicated by 
the general manager of the California Almond Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, which is the central organization of 
the twenty-four local association, and which is the 
only body with a word to say about the sale of the 
almonds. It is primarily and solely a selling or- 
ganization, whose business it is to secure a good 
price for the growers’ almonds. 

Each year there is a meeting attended by the di- 
rectors from the twenty-four local associations, the 
general manager of the exchange, and a few experts 
hired by him. This meeting is held about the time 
the almonds are ready to move onto the market. 
These men, after taking (Continued on page 2247) 
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ry°WO thing tand out a th ac 

I mplishments of th Farmers’ 
Union conventio at D loine last 
weel O1 the decision «¢ the con 
vention to open a farme! tock 
commission company at Chicago. The 
other and perhaps the more important 
fact is that the convention marked the 
climax and probably the close of the 
internal struggle that has hampered 
Farmers’ Union work in lowa during 


the last year 


The decision of the convention to 


open a commission house at Chicago 
came after addresses by Charles Watts 
manager of the Farmers’ Union Live 
Stock Commission Company, and C. H 
Gustafson had impressed them with 
the pos mar 


ibilitic of this type of 
’ debate in 
President 


keting work 
struction 


Hougas to tak 


were 
steps to 





day made a strong plea for harmon, in 


the management of Farmers’ Union af. 
fairs. 





C. F. Barret, national president 
made a similar address and urged that 
factional fights which were im; nding 
be kept off the floor. 

In spite of this, election of officers 


saw a stirring session between the sup- 
porters of the two factions. The net 
result of the whole affair, however 
was to convince the convention mem. 
bers that it was necessary to clean the 
slate entirely and start with new 
group of officers who were not linkeg 
up with the troubles of the older aq 
ministrations. This policy was car 
ried out in the election of Hougas ang 
in the selection of the other officers 
and directors. 

The convention endorsed att 
to establish live stock and grain com 
mission firms at terminal markets and 
came out for the application for the 


mpts 


open a Farmers Union commission 

hoyse at once. Watts’ services will be referendum, initiative and recall to 
also available to the Iowa branch for New Officers and Directors of the lowa Farmers Union. From left to right: state and county politics. Resolutions 
the period of organizatio Thi tep = Fj ah 0 pecrnars a Mae Sees S LOReO © resi- criticizing organized labor were beaten 
will put Farm Union commission bic ae “2 , = ie ie by heavy majorities. 

houses in six of the leading live stock A blue sky resolution was passed 
puarkets in the country It expected that the withdrawal of both candidates in the interest of which recommended that a law be put into effect by 
form of organization of t} new firm will be such harmony. J. S. Vaughn, of Des Moines county, wa the lowa legislature that would make necessary a 


as to permit any corn belt farmer to ship thru the 
commission hou 

Possibly more important, however, from the point 
of view of the welfare of the was the 
fact that the convention definitely marked the close 
of the year-long fight between O. E. Wilson, former 
president, and Lincoln Antrim, secretary-treasurer, 
and his associates. In seve 
the differences between the 
fought out and finally disposed of by 
eliminating the representatives of both groups from 
the governing part of the state organization. 

T. A. Hougas, of Macedonia, heads a group of 
officers and a new board of directors. The new of 
ficers represent a group which has not been closely 
identified with the previous struggle and which will 


organization, 


ral very stirring sessions 
factions were 
the policy of 


two 


therefore be able to claim the undivided support of 
the organization as a whole 

The election plainly evidenced the desire of the 
convention to make a choice which would make 


impossible the internal difficulties of the past year 
T. A. Hougas was elected over George D 
Monona county, and W. F. Sutherland, of 
ton county, for president In the for the 
vice-presidency an attempt to elect either O. E 
Wilson or Baker to the position defeated by the 


Baker, of 
Washing 


contest 


was 


finally elected to the position Lincoln Antrim, 
one of the storm centers of the convention, was not 
a candidate for secretary-treasurer, 
and was succeeded by Milo Reno 

On the board of directors, C. D. 
Glidden, George DeBar, of Aurora, 
hold-over from the last year. New di- 
rectors were elected to the number of five. These 
were William Anderson, of Clarinda; Geo. D. Baker, 
T. A. Hougas, C. A. Huss, of Bedford; L. A. Schmidt, 
of Riverside; Alfred Meyer, of Burlington, and C. E. 
Cotterill, of Leon. Delegates to the national con- 
vention will be Reno, Hougas, Baker, Sutherland 
and Moore. 

The opening of 
the strongest that 


re-election for 


Satterfield, of 
and were the 


directors 


the convention showed it to be 
the Farmers’ Union has 
held in the state. Nearly twelve hundred delegates 
were in attendance and there was in addition a 
considerable scattering of Farmers’ Union visitors 
These delegates represented 23,000 members, or 7,000 
more than were enrolled last year at this time. 
At the beginning there was a futile effort by the 
administration to keep the dissensions of the organ- 
ization from reaching the floor. “Uncle Dorn,” the 
veteran organizer of the association, after receiving 
i splendid ovation from the crowd early on the first 


ever 


reasonable fee to be paid by stock salesmen before 
they could sell stock and which would also provide 
that application be made to the district judge before 
the salesman would be allowed to canvass his terri- 
tory. Antrim spoke in favor of the resolution and 
suggested that if it had been in force a year sooner, 
the trouble with the Associated Packing Company 
would not have taken place. This was passed by 
a large majority. Resolutions favoring the reten 
tion of the direct primary and condemning the pres 
ent road law went thru. 

The convention also went on record as favoring 
the publication by the state, at cost, of uniform 
text books for all public schools. Guarantee of 


profits to any privately owned corporation was 
denounced as being wrong in principle and de 
structive to the initiative and efficiency of the 
service. 

Federal regulation of the packers was recom 
mended after a severe battle over an amendment, 


providing for the substitution of government owner 
ship for the word “regulation.” The amendment 
was voted down. 

The Volstead act was recommended but th: 
placed on the profits to be made by coéperative or 
ganizations was criti- (Concluded on page 2248) 


limit 


THE FARMER AND THE RAILROAD LAW 











peeeeyene are vitally interested in | Both the valuation figure and the 
good railroad service at fair rates per cent the railroads may earn are 
We were generally opposed to govern eS Howard, president ot the American Farm Bureau Fed- subject. to change if they are found 
Se Seenreen BES Cperation <soqgiehd eration, last week delivered an address before a Des Moines civic re to a tapes We ~~ - 
>» roposet YIumb  plar Ve . ; ° y as 5 > re rill be e 
ea tt SPs return of a I ‘it | body He told what the Farm Bureau was doing and what it Sak baie’ eee: 7 we paw 
roads to their owner We had suf hopes to do, and made a plea for co-operation from the city losses of hundreds of millions of dol 
fered thru government operation which | people. In the course of his remarks he spoke of the new rail- lars because of poor service. We also 
had giv us not only tl ‘ t serv | - 4 ~ believe that as soon as the railroads 
°m Sia hey: | road law. His statements, which are here quoted, are highly Hast hasan “a amare 
ice eV known, but had made it pos | 4 ’ are properly repaired and equipped, ! 
sible for meddlesome officials to | significant, because they indicate the deliberate judgment of the duction in freight rates will be forth 
terfere with the movements of our | majority of the farmers of lowa, and adjoining states. coming. 
crops Our present transportation [av 
Government operation Carries wit which is popularly known as the Cum 
it the power to regulate shipments, to mins-Esch bill, while somewhat of a2 
put on embargoes, to issue priority orders That many roadbeds at terminals were sadly in need of experiment, is working very much better than we an 
gives to the officers in charge the power to con repair. There is no doubt that the interest of both ticipated. Rates in America for similar vice 
trol prices of farm products by controlling their producer and consumer will be conserved by such rendered are yet only one-half what they are 12 





marketing. The farmers will never stand for such 
a system. We dare not take the chane We in 
sist upon fair play and open competition 

We were also crippled in our marketing under 
government operation because the railroad work- 
men took advantage of the government and con 
gress and under threat of strike, stagnated business 
in such a way as to cause terrific loss to the farmer 


whose products are largely perishable. 


For these reasons the American Farm Bureau 
insisted on returning the railroads to their own 
ers, under the best law we could get We were 
not at first pleased with the assured return to the 


roads. It savored of class legislation 
never had had assured returns on our 
However, there 


of government own: 


was and we 
farm products 
a stortage at the termination 


n three thou- 


was 


‘rship of 








sand engines, ninety-seven 1 freight cars 
and an additional one hundred twenty-two thousand 
bad order freight cars, all of which must be rebuilt 
before traffic could again become normal and that 


1 


favors as will enable the railroads to get on a 
basis in the least time. The as 
‘turn is authorized for only a two-year period 
that time the railroad 
can be again made normal. We were 
our attorney at the hearings before 
Commission and our in 
not to upon rates 


it impossible for the railroads to 


normal possible 
sured 1 
and it will 
facilities 
represented by 
the Interstate 
structions to 


take all before 


Commerce 
him 
which woufd make 
render efficien 

We believe the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was very liberal to the roads in the recent rate in- 
The valuation of the roads was fixed 
higher than we believed necessary. It was placed 
ibove the par value of all outstanding 
capital and bonds But our attorney 
ceeded in cutting it down more than two billion dol- 
the figure the railroads demanded. This 
amounted to a approximately one hun- 
dred fifty million dollars a year to the shippers. It 
was quite a vi 


insist 


were 


service 


crease case. 


considerably 


stock suc- 


lars below 


savings of 


tory 


Europe Capitalization of American roads is 00) 
one-fourth of European capitalization. This 
be considered in any discussion of a railroad 
question. 

The new law is operating better than w ntic 
We believe it should be given a fair tri 
it has proved inefficient should not be 
condemned or trifled with. After it 


ipated. 
and until 
publicly 


proven inefficient, it should be immediately 
amended. 

We are especially pleased with the arbitration 
provisions of the law. A number of railroad em 
ployes have recently told me that while at first 


they were dissatisfied with these arbitration te 
tures, and while they think that action came 4 little 
slowly, they are well pleased and clearly sat fied 


with its working now that it has gotten under 


operation. We hope the Cummins-Esch bill bas 

established a provision that will stop strikes 
° : 1x + 

railroads and at the same time be absolutely fal 


to the employes. 
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Harvestin 


> most successful way to harvest soy beans 
seed that has been found by the Iowa experi- 
tation is with the grain binder. They may be 
bound and shocked as is small grain. _The soy 
pean grower must figure on some loss from shat- 
tering and from branches of the plants which can 


not cut because of their being too low to the 
ground, no matter what method is used for harvest- 
ing verything considered, the binder is much the 


best machine to use. 
The beans may best be cut with the binder when 
the pods are nearly ripe, at which time most of the 


Jeaves Will have fallen from most varieties. Nearly 
all varieties shed their leaves when they ripen, 


put a very few of them do not. If cutting is delayed 
yntil the pods are full ripe, a much greater loss will 


result from shattering. In case it is impossible to 
cut beans before they become fully ripened, it is 
then best to cut them in the morning when the dew 
ic on and while the pods are tough. It is an excel- 


Jent plan to arrange to turn hogs into 


Threshing 


By F. S. WILKINS 


The machine should be set up on a barn floor or 
canvas, so that the beans may be gathered up eas- 
ily. To separate the beans from the vines, a pitch- 
fork is used to lift and shake the vines and then 
throw them to one side. The ordinary fanning mill 
is used todan and grade the beans.” 

The diagram showing an end view of the cylinder 
and concaves gives a very good idea as to how they 
are placed in the frame to give the proper suction. 
This diagram is from a portion of Mr. Collins’ blue- 
print. It is impossible to run a cut of the wHole 
blue-print here. Therefore, the writer strongly 
ommends that anyone who desires to build one of 
these machines write a card to the extension de- 
partment at Ames for a blue-print and specifica- 
tions. These will be sent free of charge. While a 
machine could be built with the information given 
above, it is better to have all of the specifications, 


rec- 


oy Beans 


the cylinder to one-half, but allow the rest of the 
machine to run at the regular rate. To do this 
all that is necessary is to substitute with two extra 
pulleys. Most of the threshing machine companies 
can supply these pulleys and the experienced thresh- 
erman can make the change rather quickly. When 
the grain separator is fixed in this way, it does very 
satisfactory work. It is necessary to slow down the 
speed of the cylinder so as not to crack the beans. 
Soy beans thresh very easily when they are real 
dry, and they are equally difficult to thresh when 
the pods are tough. Therefore, it is not advisable to 





thresh until the beans become thoroly dry in the 
shock. Also, the crop threshes much more easily in 
the afternoon. 


Soy bean seed is very rich in oil. It is therefore 
not advisable to store a lot of newly threshed beans 





the field to clean up any remaining on 
the ground after the crop is removed. 
Soy beans are a highly concentrated 
feed, rich in protein and fat. They 
ibout the same feeding value as 
oil meal or cottonseed meal. There- 
fore the grower has a considerable 
soy bean acreage to glean, it would be 
well to feed some less concentrated 
feed, such as snapped corn, at the 
same time. 

Soy beans cut and bound 


have 


s LZ rT Al 


vith the 


grain binder may be shocked easily. a 
Since the stems are stiff, they stand 
very well in shocks. While they cure e 


readily in the field and will stand con- 
siderable weathering without injury, it 
is a good plan not to make the shocks 
too large. Since they do stand so well, 
there is nothing gained in making 
large shocks. 

Since the acreage of soy beans 
grown for seed is limited, threshing 
is more of a problem than it would be 
Naturally, the best way to 
handle them is with a regular bean 
and pea thresher. Unless the grower 
has considerable acreage, however, 
and expects to remain in the soy bean 
seed growing business, it ha, sea will 





otherwise. 


not pay him to buy a regular bean and 
pea thresher, for the reason that the 
small machines do not have enough 
capacity and the larger machines cost 


around $400 to $600. 

In this connection, it may be said 
that soy beans promise to be a very 
profitable crop during the next few 


years. The corn belt can not begin to 
get enough northern grown seed for 
hogging down. This past spring north- 


ern grown seed sold as high as $18 a 
hundred toward the latter end of the 
planting season. The crop is sure and 








they may be expected to yield 20 to 25 f 
bushels per acre. : 

: Ld 

If the grower has less than about i 
eight acres to thresh, the Iowa experi- , 
Ment station strongly recommends : 
him to have a home-made machine : 
built The farm crops section has gil 
tested a home-made bean thresher de- Diag 








Directions for building this soy be 
sion Department, Ames, Iowa. 
more than $30.00. 
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an thresher may be had free 
The machine completed s 
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hould not cost 


in a bin until they become thoroly dry, because of 
the danger of heating. Because of their high oil 
content, they are liable to lose their ability to grow 
much more quickly than other com- 
mon agricultural seeds. After they 
are thoroly dry, they may be stored 
in bulk, just like oats or wheat. Untipy 
they are real dry, it is advisable to 
store them where they can be stirred 


occasionally. 


The Truth About Merchandise 


One of the amusing developments in 





the soft drink industry has been the 
appearance recently of advertisements 
of an alleged fruit juice The adver- 
tisements are very striking. To the 
person who passes by a billboard is 
presented the sight of a pile of oranges 
some twenty times as large as life, 
with a big placard spread across the 
face of the sign, asking, “Do you like 
Oranges ?” Below this the caption 
reads, “If so, drink Orange ——,” 


If the observer is able to read only 
capital letters, the effect of the adver- 
tisement will be very pleas- 
ing. If, unfortunately, he examines the 
advertisement closely, he will see that 
the picture of a sample bottle of the 
drink, which is displayed in the lower 
left-hand corner, has on it in rather in- 
conspicuous letters, the words, “Con- 
tains no orange juice.” 

The point is that the pure food regu- 
lations of the United States govern- 
ment make it impossible for these shy- 
sters to palm off a coal tar product as 
a fruit juice drink without giving the 
prospective purchaser at least a fight- 
ing chance to preserve the integrity of 
his stomach. Anyone who is really in- 
tergsted in securing a drink of orange 
juice, and who reads the advertise- 
ments, will not make the mistake of 
purchasing a dye that is being sold un- 
der a deceptive name. 

An incident like this skould bring 
home very clearly to the average man 
the necessity for the passage of laws 
providing for the labeling of other mer- 
chandise according to the actual con- 
tent. For instance, if it is 
for a citizen to know what sort of stuff 
is in the light drink that he consumes 
in his weaker moments, it is certainly 


doubtless 


important 








Signed and built by the truck crops 

and agricultural engineering sections 

and has found it to work very satis 

factorily. The cost of the machine should not be 
over $30. Blue-prints and specifications of this ma- 
chine may be had by anyone who will address a 
card to the extension department at Ames. 

The principal part of the machine is a cylinder 
made from an old manure spreader beater. Mr. E. 
V. Collins, who designed the machine, says:’ “The 
cylinder is mounted on wooden bearings. One of 
the beater castings is moved toward the center of 
the shaft, making a new beater 23 inches long and 


leaving room for a pulley on the end of the shaft. 
Twi as many additional bars are bolted to the 
Castings to give more cylinder teeth. To secure best 
resu the teeth should be spaced very carefully, 
otherwise some of the beans will be cracked. When 
Spaced properly, the teeth will not come closer 
together than three-eighths of an inch. Also, the 


concaves should be placed so that the ends of the 


teeth will lack three-eighths of an inch of touching 
the bars. The slats placed between the concaves 
will separate a good share of the beans from the 
Ving The top of the cylinder is boxed in to pre- 
vent the beans from flying in every direction. The 
cylinder should run about 350 revolutions per min- 
ute, and can be driven by a one or two-horse engine. 


designing andg 
well to make use of 


because considerable time was spent 
testing the machine, and it is 
all the information available 

This small home-made e just as 


machine will hand} 


many beans per hour as many of the smaller bean 
and pea threshers on the market, and should cost 
but about one-fifth as much. It has no cleaning at- 


a man pitch the 
and it is 


tachment: It is necessary to have 


straw away from the rear end with a fork, 


necessary to clean the beans with fanning mill. 
It has been our experience that at least some of the 
smaller machines do not clean the beans very well 


either and that it is necessary to re-fan 

If the grower has a considerable acreage of beans 
to thresh and can make use of the machine for 
eral years, it will be advisable for him to buy a 
regular bean and pea thresher with iderable 
capacity. There are many good ones on the market. 
If the grower has a considerable acreage to thresh 
this year, but does not care to invest in one of the 
larger threshers, it is advisable for him to use a 
regular grain separator if he can get a machine to 
pull out without having to pay an exorbitant price. 
If a grain separator is used, it is necessary to re- 
move the concaves and slow down the speed of 


seYy- 


con 


of importance that he be assured of 
the type of material which is going in- 
to the clothes he buys. The fruit drink costs 10 cents, 
and represents even on the part of the most deter- 
mined soft drink toper a very limited outlay for the 
Wool clothing represents at present prices ap 
which mounts up to between 10 and 15 per 
income, 


vear. 
expense 
cent of the average yearly 

The present situation in the clothing line especial 
ly demands that some such bill as the truth-in-fabri 


bill—-which provides for the labeling of wool goods 
according to the percentage of virgin wool therein 
contained—be enacted at the earliest possible mo- 


We now have on hand large quantities of 
wool for which there seems to be no present market. 
We also have available to the consumers only ex- 
tremely high-priced clothes of extremely question- 
able value. To get this wool out of the hands of the 
farmer into the hands of the consumer is a social 
task which must be performed if the sheepman is to 
continue to produce a if the consumer is to have 
any relief from the present high costs. 


ment. 


The truth-in-fabric bill will not solve this prob- 
lem entirely. It will, however, make it impossible 
any longer for manufacturers to deceive their cus- 


tomers as to the wearing qualities and the percent- 


age of good wool in the goods they sell, 
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lowa Federation Considers 
Important Problems 


About 12,000 
school district 
tors will be the workers for a clean-up 
the Iowa Farm 
Tuesday, Octo- 
campaign were 


Iowa farmers who a1 


cooperators and direc- 
membership drive for 
Bureau Federation on 
ber 12th. Plans for the 
adopted at the meeting of the officers 
in Ames, on September 16th. The plan 
of the campaign will be similar to what 
it was last vear, excepting that the 
work will all be done by local men in 
their respective townships and school 
districts. Every man who jotas can 
@pay what he desires to the stute fed- 
eration, but it is that the 
majority will contribute on a uniform 
$5 basis to the federation as well as $5 
a year as regular membership fee to 
the local and state federation. 


expected 


Iowa will soon have to go on a dif 
ferent basis than it is at the present 
time The necessity of higher fees 
was an accepted fact at the board 
meeting. It is not likely, however, that 
such action will be taken for one or 
two years if the contributions which 
are given in to the working fund of 
the organization are sufficiently large 
Winois has a membership fee of $15 
in the majority of her counties, $5 of 
which goes to the state organization 
and the remainder to the county. This 
allows them to put on a much more 
active state program than Iowa 

Stock selling in Iowa was given an 


unfriendly welcome The issue was 
whether the federation should be pas- 
sive or should go on record against 


stock selling. After a discussion of the 


question, it seemed to be the unani- 
mous opinion that stock selling was 
a real detriment to the state, as it 


was almost impossible to get finances 
necessary for the conduct of necessary 
business A questionnaire which has 
been prepared by the state federation 
is very complete, and farmers over the 
state should demand that any stock 
selling agency fill out this blank 
fore talking further with them. 
The 


be- 


was nfade 
on grain gave cars 
to elevators in the 
amount of grain ready for actual ship- 
ment is working a big handicap with 
some of the codperative shipping asso- 
ciations The marketing committee 
was instructed to take this matter up 
with the railroad commissioner and 
endeavor to get a change in the ruling 
so that the amount of grain actually 
bought would be the deciding factor 
rather than the amount actually stored 
in Ahe elevator It is believed that 
such a change will do much to help 
conditions in some of the coéperative 


recent ruling which 
shipments which 


proportion to 


elevators which have only a limited 
storing capacity 
Professor E. G. Nourse, who was the 


Towa representative to California, in 
investigating different cooperative 
marketing associations in that state, 
just returned, and gave a very compre- 
hensive investigations 
He divided the general types of organ- 


report of the 


izations into two rough classes. One 
might be classed as the Sapiro type 
of organization, which was described 


in Chicago and which is a centralized 
controlling agency that practically fix- 
es prices and dominates the trade as 
far as that particular product is con- 
cerned The other type of organiza- 
tion, which is represented bgthe ideas 
of Mr. Powell, manager of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Exchange, is strictly a 
coéperative organization in which the 
central no dictator- 
ship as far as the control of prices is 
concerned The actual selling is left 
to the managers of the district organ- 
izations, while the central organization 


organization has 


builds up selling agencies in the main 
market centers and. gives a market 
news service so that fruit may be di 
verted to where it is most in demand 


—_ ~a 
states that they 


f ex- 


classes of 


Professor Nourse 
have developed” three 
perts in California, which 
sary for the success of a 
movement. First, the very high class 
of business specialists which know the 
trade conditions in regard to the pro- 
duce that they are handling, and who 
in many have been men who 
were making a success of a similar 
business for themselves, but who have 
been hired by the organization. Second, 
they have developed a very high class 
of legal experts who understand coop- 
erative laws and representation of the 
organization in all legal matters. Third, 
they have developed a banking grcup 
which realizes that it is one of the es- 
sential things of the banking business 
to properly finance codperative move- 
ments. 

Another interesting phase 
fornia’s marketing system is 
that all of the work of the organiza- 
tion is done for members only. This is 
necessary from the standpoint of legal 
requirements, but it also helps in build- 
ing up a strong organization. In the 
majority of cases, they are working all 


are 


neces- 


cooperative 


cases 


of Cali- 
the fact 


the surplus oger 1919 is mostly in the 
form of coarser grades, which* would 
probably be used by Germany and Aus- 
tria if they were able to buy and con- 
sume their usual quotas. 


Farm Bureau Picnics Succeed 


This has been a summer of picnics. 
Never before in the history of the state 
of Iowa have the farmers gathered so 
freely around community or county pic- 
nic boards and discussed the problems 
of the farm. Some of these picnics 
have been on a large scale. Others 
have been smaller, taking in just a 
certain community, but both kinds 
have been good. The people have felt 
a little more free to enjoy themselves 
at some of the smaller picnics than 
they have at some of the larger ones. 
The large ones, however, have been 
the means of getting farmers from one 
portion of the county better acquaint- 
ed with the farmers from another sec- 
tion. Horseshoe pitching contests, 
baseball games and miscellaneous 
amusements have helped to entertain 
the crowd as well as a program of mu- 
sic and speaking. In many places local 
speakers could well be given more 
prominence on the programs. There 
is too much of a tendency to let the 
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RALPH SNYDER . 
- ia der family 


to 
world 
of Agriculture from 
is spending the time 


1899 to 1908 


Jefferson county. 





the Kansas 
320-acre 
so much of his time to the 
in the opinion of his neighbors. 
meeting at 
Kansas organization, but the committee appoint- 


» t 


him in to help perfect the organization. 
he was called 
makes a 
for the machinery of any organization.” 
was born in Jefferson county, Kansas, in 
received his elementary and secondary school edu- 
cation in that county 
enrolled 
Agricultural College, and was graduated at the age 
He is not the first member of the Sny- 
gain 
His father, Edwin Snyder, was treasurer of the Kansas State Board 
Just at the present time Ralph Snyder 
not employed in looking after the interests of the 
Kansas State Farm Bureau in building one of the finest farm homes in 
The people of that county at each election draft him 
for their representative in the Kansas legislature 


as a 


State Farm Bureau, might 
farm which he operates, if he 
promotion of such enterprises as 
He was not pres- 
which it was decided to form 
and by-laws called 
When asked 
in, the chairman replied: “Well, 
pretty good balance-wheel 
Mr. Snyder 
1871, and 


he constitution 


When 
freshman 


he was fourteen years 
at the Kansas State 


prominence in the agricultural 








of their contracts into the form of an 
agency agreement, the overhead mar- 
keting organization being a marketing 
agency. The majority of the contracts 
at the present time are being changed 
that a certain acreage is the unit 
rather than the actual product itself 


so 


Re-establishing German Credit 

Bureau Federa 
of a bill 
Germany 


The American Farm 
tion will urge the passage 
establishing a credit with 
and her former associate countries 
equal to the amount of the net pro- 
ceeds of the sale of alien property in 
this country during the war, according 
to the report of the Washington office 
This money is now in the hands of the 
United States treasury, and will run 
up well towards a billion dollars. Soon- 
er or later, this money must be turned 
over to Germany and her associates, 
and now is the time that central Euro- 
pean countries can use it to the best 
advantage. 

It is the belief of Gray Silver, Wash- 
ington representative of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, that such a 
credit system will help move the pres- 
ent crop. A survey of the wool 
supply gathered by the federation 
shows that the world wool stocks are 
somewhat greater than usual, but that 


wool 


outside men do all the talking, and 
nothing puts life into a picnic as much 
as for some of the local men and wo- 
men to state their opinions on various 


subjects. Farm Bureau picnics and 
meetings, if local people are given 
prominence, will help to develop a 


rural leadership which is necessary if 
the Farm Bureau work is to succeed. 


Hamlin County Club Fair—The 
Hamlin county, South Dakota, boys 
and girls who are club members of the 
Farm Bnreau held their annual fdir at 
Hayti on Friday, August 27th. Exhib- 
its were made up of pure-bred hogs, 
poultry, potatoes, corn, garden varie- 
ties, baking and sewing. The day was 
made a successful one in view of the 
fact that the business men assisted the 
Farm Bureau and its program. A purse 
was made up of cash prizes to the first, 
second and third awards in the exhib- 
its and also prizes were given for a 
number of street sports. The big fea 
ture of the evening was a huge dis- 
play of fireworks which the business 
men furnished. Exhibits which wers 
awarded first and second prizes in the 
different classes will be sent to the 
State Fair, there to compete with al 
the other counties in the state of South 
Dakota. 





Marketing Plans in Missouri 


Marketing plans of the Missouri 
Farm Bureau Federation were crystal. 
lized at a recent meeting of the execy. 
tive committee. A competent market 
man will be secured and solicitors ang 
organizers will be sent to help com. 
munities establish local farmers’ ¢. 
operative elevators, produce compa 
nies and warehouses. Stocks of loca} 
organizations promoted by the federa 
tion will be sold on the following 
basis: 

“Shares of a par value of fifty dol. 
lars or more will be sold at 4 per cent 
above face value, of which 2 per cent 
will be used to reimburse the fecera. 
tion for the cost of organization and 
soliciting work and 2 per cent will go 
to the direct financing of the proposed 
marketing service. 

“Shares of a par value of less than 
fifty dollars will be sold on the same 
basis as the fifty-dollar shares, ex. 
cept that the minimum addition to the 
face value of any single share of stock 
shall be two dollars—one for the <ost 
of organization and one for financing 
the marketing bureau.” 

Some of the things which the service 
will do are to secure wholesale prices 
on fertilizers, feeds, twine, coa! and 
other necessities; to place orders to 
advantage for local coéperative eleva- 
tors, produce companies and ware 
houses;* assist in finding markets for 
specialty products and maintain a di 
rect farmer-to-farmer exchange service 
for the purchase and sale of seeds, 
farm feeds and pure-bred live stock. 





Michigan Markets Chief Dies 


Michigan farmers have lost one of 
their best friends. Dorr D. Buell, of 
Cadillac, Michigan, died in Lansing on 
August 31st, after an illness of several 
weeks. He was head of the marketing 
department of the Michigan Farm Bu. 
reau. 

Since 1906, when he entered business 
for himself, Mr. Buell had been active 
ly engaged in work to make Michigan 
agriculture more prosperous. . It was 
largely thru his efforts as first presi 
dent and general manager that the 
Cadillac Potato Growers’ Exchange de 
veloped into one of the most efficient 
coéperative marketing institutions in 
the country, serving hundreds of 
farmers. He was developing the mar 
keting department of the Michigan 
State Farm Bureau into an agency 
that was helping thousands of other 
farmers in the state. 

“When Dorr Buell died, Michigan 
farmers lost more than they can real- 
ize,” said C. A. Bingham, secretary of 
the state Farm Bureau. “Mr. Buell’s 
work was like himself—unassuming 
and unostentatious. Personal glory 
or credit meant nothing to him. His 
big purpose in life was service, and he 
had virtually dedicated his life to the 
welfare of his fellow farmers. He will 
be missed.” 

Dallas Picnic Well Attended—At 
gust 18th was Farmers’ Day in Dallas 
county, Iowa, judging from the size of 
the crowd in attendance at the annual 
Farm Bureau pienic held at Minburn. 
Before the day was finished, 8,000 per 
sons had gathered at the Minburn park 
to make the picnic a success. Altlo 
the crowd was one of the largest ever 
witnessed in Dallas county, and overt 
1,500 autos were on the ground, there 





was no congestion and the day was 
void of accident or trouble of @ny 
kind. The children were especially 
favored and well cared for in a spe 
cially prepared playground, full of 


swings, slide boards and other devices 


WAL 
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Farm Sian Notes pra earner teresa earn anata 
i z[ 
Lee County Handies Hog Cholera considerably as is also the commercial B 
serum—The Lee County, Illinois, Farm | development of the smaller units of = O1 alr ° ; 
Bureau executive committee has made | the state Farm Bureau in the counties Ee j 
t possible for members to secure po- | and communities of the state, embrac- | 2 
tent, 2 vernment-tested anti-hog chol- ing the 80,000 odd membership of the = B 
era serum at cost. Fresh serum is organization. = li a. ames way 
kept 01 hand in cold storage and fur- | ee iF 
ished to members at $5 a bottle. They | Kansas to Form Wool Pool—The | = " ™ } 
enc e having veterinarians admin- | Kansas State Farm Bureau has just = ae \/ Ne ( 
re serum. Many other Illinois | finished mailing out letters to 2,000 | % 
ri counties are adopting a similar plan. | wool growers, who pooled their wool se 3 
" —_—— | in the thirty-three pools formed in = E 
. Kanred Wheat—There has been so | Kansas this year. The letter states | © = 
et mut erest manifested in the Kan- that a meeting will be held in Man- fe 3 
d ted t in Knox county, Illinois, that | hattan, probably in November, for] = . 
me the Fa Bureau is securing a carload forming a state wool growers’ associa- = 3 
0 of it from the experiment station at | tion to handle all wool grown in Kan- | = ; 
a Fort Hays, Kansas. This will be cer- | sas next year. All states in the west = i= 
al tified wheat, and due to the good re- | and the middle-west will hold a meet- | © it 
“hp suits which they have been getting ing at Manhattan, September 21st and Se ts 
ng from Kanred wheat in different parts | 22d, to form a national wool pool. The x 3 
of Ili _it should be a big boost for state association to be formed in No- | & 5 
ol. the wheat raisers in that section of | vember will become a member of this : r 
nt she country. = | pool, —_— : ; 
, e «J 
m Stock Yards Representative—The II- Fees for Live Stock Exchange—The bs i 
nd jionis A¢vicultural Association has em- | Live Stock Exchange which has been | = If , . ; . 
£0 ployed C. A. Stewart to represent the | established by the Illinois Agricultural Ee : you want early pigs---and more pigs out of each 
ed association at the Chicago stock yards, Association decided on the following | = litter raised to sturdy hoghood; if, in these days of high 
It is believed that the presence of such | fees for this service: A straight 5 per | 3] priced and scarce farm help, you want to cut your barn work 
an a repres® a ee cent ~ him ghar ys yo ges all =| in half; if you want to get better price records at your sales--- 
service on 1 ar ct arke - pure-bred live stock; tor the purchase x : 7 . a . s ¢ ' we PMs 5 
ms ierests, including railroads, stock yard | of pure-breds, the only fee will be = At =“ — be _— rested in the James way of building and } 
he employes and commission companies. traveling expenses; for the selling of = ia he og barns. : | 
ck Mr. Stewart will soon open an office | grade female animals, $1-per head will ! 3 , uild a James Way Sunny Hog Barn, and you will have sun- | 
at at the yards, but can be reached at the | be charged, $1 for cattle, 50 cents for | = shine and sun warmth on the floor of every pen two-thirds of 
ng present time thru the Tlinois Agricul- | hogs, and $2.50 for horses and mules. | 3 the sunlit hours. Note the sun spots in the picture.” 
tural Association, 130 North Wells For the purchase of feeders, traveling = Install James labor-saving hog barn equipment and you will 
™ Street, Chicago. expenses will be charged in all cases | %| find it easy to take care of the hogs and little pigs, easy to keep 
18 — and $1 per head for cattle and 20 cents = the quarters dry and warm, easy to supply plenty of fresh, pure 
nd To Own Codperative Elevators—Im- | per head for hogs and sheep. The ex- | =| air without injurious drafts, easy to feed and water, easy to keep 
to mediately following a conference with | Change has been established essential- | | the walls and floors clean. 
va- B. P. Smoot, field man in the market- : rk hong aco Pcs and Z| For full details of the James Sunny Hog Hog Barn and hog 
re- ing de] rtment of the Missouri Farm oe “ dics wi ye charged to non- =| barn equipment, ask for Hog Barn Book No. 22. 
for Bureau Federation, the executive com- | Members, = 
di- mittee of the Vernon County Farm oe = 
ice Bureau decided to start their coédpera- Illinois State Picnic—Seventy-five = Eo % CD FeAthinson ihe ChairaD Side inneapolis Minn. 
ds, tive marketing work with two eleva- ; hundred people were present at Spring- = 
tors. One elevator will be located at | field on September Ist, when the IIli- 2 } 
Stotesbury and one will be at Schell nois Agricultural Association met for cs 
7 ° : . : * = 
City Plans for a further extension of | their annual picnic. The De Witt = Labor Saving Equipment for the Dairy Barn 
their marketing plans are under con- | County Farm Bureau carried away the = 
erat These elevators will be | silver cup given in the state horseshoe orn - 
: utilized distributing points for co- tournament, “it. Geabieee adimke ie _— AWS D WW WR WMA WRN MMM STD 
operative buying. winning second. S. L. Strivings, vice- . s 
a president of the American Farm Bu- | —- Always Weighs Correctly 
ing New Farm Bureau Service—A notice | ries I ederation, gave the principal ad- | cates ~ oe Scales assure correct weights, 
Bu published in one of the Farm Bureau | ress of the day, and won the senti- a a hecthe ain aaa Built to last, 
circulars recently stated that the Farm ments of the people when he said: Low Prices inlight duty motor truck scales 
“it “pn ig _ in — to _ Feces ca cing i eacoeien ob ag Wut tole beceoulen. 
er service to 1tSs members when they i , * Wiil Sa} rhat we ge 
we wished to get out circular letters or for our products. When the time comes AMERICAN SCALE Co. Days’ a 
aot programs, shows @ unique type of ser- for prices to be fixed, it will be done 2 
ask vie which Farm Bureau offices can | With absolute justice to all, and will SANITARY 
the well afford to do at cost. Many farm- | Mot be fixed on the basis of the ineffi- ANTI-FREEZING STOCK WATERER 
mi ers, in their correspondence or in get- cient, ne’er-do-well farmer. The big 
pent ting up community programs, have a work of the American Farm Bureau is W atoms i} kinda of stock Operates automatically. 
2 elie Sige i = a : a F raat epee es > Neo ice in winter—water cool in summer, 
in temand for something of this kind, but to work out the economic safety of 
ot fy (Rot use it, as they are not acquaint- | agriculture.” Backed by Fourteen Years of Service 
- ed with any place where they may get | —— Vee Information Free. Write 
van tdone quickly and cheaply. | Organize Live Stock Shipping Asso- RICHARDS MFG. Cco., ARAPAHOE, NEB. 
ney -_— ciation—The Montgomery County, Illi- —— enact 
her Clayton County Judging Contest—No | nois, Live Stock Shipping Association ; Won over to purebred hogs. “My 
erent at the Clayton county, Iowa, fair met at the Farm Bureau office recently neighbor on aff adjoining farm had a Deafne 
gan was of more interest than that of the | to discuss working plans for the asso- | Ppure-bred boar and high-grade sows; Ss 
eal- boys’ and girls’ live stock judging con- | ciation. A. E. Satterlee, Jas. Cress, O. | Mine were just hogs. All of our pigs Great help i I riv 
of test. This is the first contest of its | K. Allen, Geo. Simons, and Samuel Sor- | ! 1919 were farrowed in April. They Tey ‘the o adliatedl* at th 
W's kind held in the county for the boys | rells were elected directors. Jas. Cress, had about the same kind of pasture ny a = omer ys 
‘ing and 8g r Over fifty boys and girls | of Hillsboro, was elected president; O. | 4nd grain in summer, were vaccinated " tarrahal Readneen, Rotana 
jory agp nd took part in the judging. | K. Allen, Coffeen, vice-president, and | Within three or four days of one an- gad Wissing Bounds, Par 
His ve ( es of live stock were scored | A. E. Satterlee, Nokomis, secretary and | Other and were turned into the corn Be forated, Wholly or Partially 
he hors¢ beef cattle, dairy cattle, hogs | treasurer. Jas. Hilt, of Nokomis, was | field in the same week in the fall. - peastioes. — seniess 
the ad st ‘D. The following were the | selected as county manager and will Neighbcr’s hogs were marketed in De- Wilson Commen Sense Ear Drums 
will Winners in the contest: Horses, Willis | have his headquarters in the Farm Bu- | cember, weighing 315 pounds, and my | “Little Wireless Phones for the Ears”’ require no 
stake dairy cattle, Herbert Kaiser: reau office at Hillsboro. The charge scrubs were marketed in February joe en ap tae uetewt cue dea” oan ana 
f cattle, Joyce Turner; sheep, Ed- for shipping was set for 10 cents per weighing 229 pounds. This spring my devices, which the wearer easily fits Into the ears 
ward Busch; hogs Floyd Hool “e ls ivided as s: scrubs Were farrowed c weeks ear- "weite one ao a fo, FREE book ‘on DEAENE =. 
Aw gs, ok. hundred pounds, divided as follows: x aicina toe tellbenii oe age FREE . 
las oan Two cents for association expenses, 2 lier than pure-breds and there is not WILSON EAR DRUM CO. , Incorporated 
e of Banks Considering Farm Problems | cents for county manager and 6 cents | ten pounds difference in weights to- ate on nde woe ee 
nual tH th closer codperation between the | for local manager. All Farm Bureau | day. Do you blame me for wanting | POM SAME. eimochy mae eyke soca’ Sew 
urn. 3 4 ‘ nd farming interests of the members can make use of the shipping only pure breds?” crop and i. e recle aned Bh, rite for samples and 
per wy as the objec t, the Michigan Bank association at the regular fee, non- ; a coin vor ate ethane ne te tated i 
ark pa sociation will make the organ- | members will be charged 2 cents addi- Farmers Plan Phosphate Storage— | We Pay ee care eee burtap 
Itho a. nd activties of the Michigan tional. The largest consigner in each Thirty-fiv county Farm Bureaus in | BAGé& BURLAP CO4€ stlin, Il. =r 
pyer . = agin Bureau the subject of dis- | car may select the commission firm. | Ilinois are considering or definitel abies aan aes = 
ver ao t eight group meetings of its Five stations have thus far made co- planning torage facilitie at local contract calls for a price of $7.50 per 
nere of e to be held in different cities Operative shipments, including Irving, points in their counties to act as a bal- ton. During August, Illinois farmers 
was " ry te i The state Farm Bureau Nokomis, Raymond, Harvel and Zanes- | ance wheel in phosphate distribution received 4,800 tons of rock phosphate 
any tive : hs sked to have a representa- ville. and to overcome ome of the trouble thru the Illinois Agricult al Associa- 
ully finan, 7 these meetings. The awd of poor transportation. The prevailing tion. Of that amount, $0 tons were 
spe as. Bhs the Farm Bureau wool Pure-Breds Pay—There is a story price of 14 per cent pl sphate at the back orders from July and 300 addi- 
of By, argest in the United States, | told by a Farm Bureau member of Ver- | Tennessee mines is now $10 per ton. | tional tons were ordered but could not 
ices Mteresting the banking interests ! million county, Illinois, of how he was | The Illinois Agricultural Association | be shipped on acocunt ei car shortage. 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Seeding Grass in the Fall 


To Waliaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to your request for expe- 
rience in the fall seeding of grass, will 
say that I have had the best results 
with fall seeding on stubble I first 
learned the value of fall seeding on 
stubble about thirty-five years ago, 
when I was fall plowing some millet 


stubble preparatory to fall seeding tim- 
othy. After I had plowed about half 
of this millet stubble, a neighbor who 
had had experience in seeding timothy 
in lowa suggested that I stop plowing 
and my timothy on the plowed 
stubble any way I wanted to and broad- 
cast the timothy on the millet stubble 
and harrow it in. I followed his advice 
with the result that the next year I 
had an excellent stand of timothy on 
the millet stubble which had not been 
plowed and no timothy at all on the 
ground which had been plowed. I put 
this plowed land into millet agafn, and 
that fall broadcasted the millet on the 


seed 


stubble and harrowed it in, with the 
result that I got a good stand of tim- 
othy the following year. It is my be- 
lief that gras seed when seeded in 
the fall can be put in to the best ad 
vantage on stubble Nowadays in 
stead of broadcasting th seed, I put 
it in with a pre drill after disking 
the stubble. But if you use a press 


drill, you have to be careful not to let 
it go too deep. The best time to seed 
grass in the fall is from September 
Ist to September 15th. I have 
alfalfa at this time with excellent re- 
sults 


seeded 


Jefferson Count Nebraska 


Clearing Brush With Live Stock 
To Wallaces Farmer: 


Answering the demand for informa 


tion published on page 2,074 of the 
September 3d issue, in which the sub- 
seriber refers to clearing brush land 
with cattle, sheep or goats, will say 
that I have seen it done with all three 
kinds of stock mentioned and com- 
binations of them. 

[ know very well an uncle of mine 


who bought a farm that had some forty 
acres of brush on it. Nearly all the 
land that the former owner had used 
as pasture was covered with thick ha- 
zel brush. The beginning was made by 


fencing the pasture sheep and goat 
tight. Goats were used to good ad- 
vantage on one smaller pasture, but 


there were not enough of them to make 
much headway on thirty acres of 
brush In about three seasons the 
small pasture had been cleared of the 


brush by the goats. But since they 
did not bring any great. income and 
did not increase very fast in numbers 


they were sold and the job turned over 
to 100 head of western ewes. 

These ewes and their lambs ran on 
this brush pasture that was somewhat 
enlarged, along with a: few cattle, dur- 
ing the summer and the lambs were re- 
moved later in the fall and the ewes 
still kept on the brush. The ewes by 
producing lambs and wool made a prof- 
itable return on the pasture and at the 
end of some five years they had the 
brush killed. The pasture in which 
they ran became so _ infested with 
worms that it was necessary to dispose 
of them, but not before the pasture was 
in excellent condition and practically 
free from brush. The total time re 
quired by the sheep and goats to kill 


the brush was seven years. It would 
have been possible to do it faster had 
the ewes been pastured closer so that 
the brush would have been kept 


stripped of leaves all the time 
Adjoining this same pasture is one 
where cattle have been used effectively 
to kill the brush. Each spring the re- 
maining brush is burned thru with 
fire before the green leavés begin to 
grow. The cattle are pastured very 


close and do not do as well as they 
should, but in the end the pasture is 
almost free from sprouts from the 
stumps and brush that was formerly’ 
there. This cattle process has been 
going on for twelve years or longer, 
but not over all the land at one time. 
The pasture was divided and the cat- 
tle that were to be sold were not re- 
quired to eat brush or starve. The 
disadvantage with cattle is that they 
will not make much if any gain when 
the pasture is so short that they eat 
brush. On the other hand, the pas- 
ture does not have to be fenced as 
tight as for sheep. J. 3: NN. 





Fish Meal Flavors the Pork 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note with interest an article ap 
pearing in Wallaces’ Farmer, about 
two weeks ago, in regard to fish offal 
as hog feed, being a new protein feed 
for hogs. This I believe to be quite 
true, as it might make an ideal pro 


tire of fish. There was only one thing 
left to do and that was to render the 
meat and make soap grease out of the 
five hogs. 

I thought I would make mention of 
this before any one got too enthusiastic 
over fish offal as a hog feed. Whether 
or not the fish offal which you speak 
of in your columns would have the 
same effect on the hogs I do not know, 
but it might be a wise caution to see 
what the meat tasted like. 

JOHN A. DEHNER 

Des Moines County, Iowa. 


Killing Ironweed 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

On page 2,080 of Wallaces’ Farmer a 
reference is made to ironweed. I can 
not entirely agree to what is said about 
controlling them. The best controlling 


method is continuous pasture with 
sheep for several years. Sheep will 
not eat all the weeds each year, but 


it seems that a sheep likes to nibble 
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tein food for hogs, but before becoming 


too enthusiastic about it and after 
their hogs are fed and ready for the 
market the experience some of my 


friends had in feeding fish offal might 
be worth considering. 

About a year ago friends of mine 
that own island property had, six or 
seven hogs on the island and close to 
the cabin there were some fishermen 
who caught quite a good many fish and 
had quite a good many fish offal which 
they boiled and made slop and fed to 
the hogs. The hogs did remarkably 
well. Hogs were in elegant shape and 
everybody had prepared for a fine 
home-made sausage. They looked 
forward to sausage and fresh pork, etc., 
but much to our disappointment we 
were unable to eat any of the meat at 
all. The lard which they made was fit 
only for one thing and that was to fry 
fish in because everything that was 
cooked, baked or fried was fish, and 
you know that it doesn’t take long to 


all 





at everything that is a little taller than 
the grass and hence every time she 
passes an ironweed the weed suffers 
just so much, Especially is this true 
in the early spring when the weeds are 
tender. I have had men say that sheep 
will not kill these weeds, but the fact 
remains that they soon disappear from 
a sheep pasture and remain in the 
pasture adjoining regardless of the an- 
nual mowing that is suggested. Again, 
the reply states that they will not 
spread if they do not go to seed. Fact 
is, the roots send up more stems every 
year than they did the year before till 
the weeds seem to grow in big bunches. 
The mowing very little effect on 
the increasing size of these bunches. 
If a field can be plowed that is the 


has 


quickest way to eliminate ironweed, 
but even at that it will have to be 
tended in some such cultivated crop 


as corn for two years before the weeds 
will be killed. a, ds NN. 
Iowa 


Those Empties at Denver 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


The writer, while a business map 
owns quite a large farm fifteen miles 
north of Denver. I have two tenants 


I am a subscriber to your paper, ang 
also have subscribed for each of my 
tenants on the Colorado farm, as woh 
as for a tenant on a farm owned jointly 
by myself and my brother in Norton. 
ville, Kansas. 

An editorial appeared in your Sep 
tember 3d issue on the subject of “The 


Car Situation,” in which it seems that 
you have received a copy of a letter 
written by a Colorado farmer in which 


the statement is made that there are 
from 3,000 to 5,000 empty box cars ip 
the Denver yards, and the letter int. 
mates that the railroads are not try. 
ing to keep these cars busy. This state 
ment absolutely has no foundation and 
not only does an injustice to.the man. 
agement of the railroads, but creates 
a false impression. 

On Friday, September 3d, the owner 
of the threshing machine that is to doe 
our threshing informed my renters that 
he would be on hand to do the work on 
the 6th inst. Immediately one of our 
farmers drove to Broomfield, Colorado, 
to take up with the manager of the ele. 
vator at that point the question of pur. 
chasing our wheat, and the latter in. 
formed him that the elevator was full, 
and unless some box cars were ob. 
tained to relieve the situation it would 
be impossible for him to take care of 
our crop, which will be several thou 
sand bushels. 

At the suggestion of my tenant the 
elevator man called me on the ‘phone, 
asking if I would not take up the ques- 
tion of cars with the superintendent 
of the Colorado and Southern Railway. 
I at once called up the superintendent, 
and while I knew the car shortage sit- 
uation was most serious, I was sur 
prised when he informed me that the 
day before they had scoured around 
the Denver vards and were only able 
to find five empty grain cars, which 
were sent north to be distributed be 


tween Denver and Greeley, Colorado. 
You can imagine how far they went 
as there are many large towns with 


two or more elevators each. 

To give you more accurate informa 
tion, will state that I have just talked 
with the car distributers of the various 
roads in Denver, and they assure mé 
that I will be justified in making the 
statement that at no time in the past 
two or three months have there been 
more than 100 empty cars in the yards 
of all the roads in serviceable condi 
tion; and, furthermore, they assure me 
that every possible effort is made to 
have the cars unloaded as quickly 35 
possible, and as soon as unloaded they 
are taken to the elevators to relieve 
the situation. 

F, C. WEBB 

Denver, Colorado. 





From a Mail Carrier 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Just a word of appreciation, for I 
know it is deserving. I am not a farm 
er, I am the “mail man,” and I take 
out a good many copies of Wallaces 
Farmer every Friday.. Somebody Was 
commending another farm paper and 
I said: “Wallaces’ Farmer is as much 
better than that as that is better than 
none at all.” 

I like your strong, clear edil 
I like that paragraph in a recent issué 
about what makes a success. | value 
your notes on the Sunday school !e 
teacher of a very larg? 


." 
jais. 


sons. I am 

adult Bible class, and I alwa get 

help from “Uncle Henry’s” comments. 
My fourteen-year-old boy ! vrely 

misses your Boys Corner, and s™ = 


children and big ones, too, enjoy 
Sleepy-time stories. Success to you! 
A. A. HALLETT. 

Dubuque County, Iowa. 
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Business Methods for the on wae It is the fusarium or root 
rot disease of corn which affects wheat 
Almond Grower and causes scab. Scab in wheat, how- 
(Continued from page 2241) ever, is ordinarily not severe unless 

‘to account the probable demand for the season is peculiarly favorable to | 

almonds, the size of the crop, the size | '¢ development. Hogs or Humans? 

“ - bos pon Oe ae Peony a . Back of The Farm Journal is the 
nay, fH importance, set the price on the | Texas Coming to the Swine Show rot agg ag homeo 
a almond crop. =n genernt manager | A special train carrying 150 people the first table! Our motto is: 
aa has a ithority to raise ot lower this from Texas will visit the National Humansahead of fat hogs—that's 
te price at any time. Should demand | Swine Show, October 4th to 8th. The why The Farm Journal isso much 
wk prove pe ao rey ge ie - Texas delegation will arrive on the ede ne easier 
intly rease the ines Cb eave ay PEOVO | snoring of the 4th and stay all week. part of yours! 
rtoe jess, he can lowe! ~ They are just one of many delegations 

“We pay no attention to the cost of | from various states that will be at the 
Se produ: ion,” said T. C. Tucker, general | Swine Show., 
_— manager of the exchange, in discuss- In the south, the interest in hogs 
~ ing the fixing of a price. “We set a | is growing very rapidly, and a large | 
that price that we think will move the crop. | attendance at the Swine Show is 
— For years we have maintained a sala- | looked for from the southern states 
hich ried expert in Spain to report on the | The show is worth coming a long ways e 
Beirs almond crop there. California pro- | to see. It will put champion against Cro hy Will Be Moved! 
si duces only 20 per cent of the almonds | champion in the various classes, and es 
att ysed in this country, the rest coming it is an opportunity for breeders to 
a from Spain. a — nd on the infor- ig ee nsy cs magreagiaa and —— Say 15 Railway Executives in 
, t sends, and upon our own in- their market thru this acquaintance. oO 
and as to the size of the crop, lowa is the greatest hog state in the ctober Farm Journal 
man: demand, general business | Union, and it is fitting that the Na- 
— conditions, and then decide upon a |} tional Swine Show should be held in Here's the biggest feature in any October 
rice which we think, will sell the crop | the center of this great state. It is ° ee 
wer eS yi ie sistas tank Vous inane: chadaa farm paper— authentic word from 15 railway 
aa Here is another all-important point. take the strongest interest in the show. presidents and other executives tha they can 
k on Every grower gets the same price for A large attendance of lowe sarmers and will move our crops this fall. All we ne sed 
our the same grade of almonds, regardless wai pin wl — and desired is cars , and we re getting them,” they say in 
Meme secthet: Cay Rte: Aone Ser 28 Cente | their telegrams to “Our Folks.” Congestion is 
. ele. or 30 cents or for nothing. This is ac- _——- heel ij d f | f h 
pur: complished thru what is called a pool. G R eing re 1eve ’ freig it is moving faster, t re rate 
+ in (Each variety is a pool by itself, and all rape-hot and wage raise is increasing efficiency. There's 
full, the first-grade almonds of each Va- \n Indiana correspondent writes: good news for you— The Farm Journal kind. 
Ob. riety e pooled together. Second- “IT have two vines of red grapes, the 
‘ould grade almonds are not pooled, but are fruit of which fails to ripen. The Con- s © s ‘“ ”° 
2 of kept sé narate and sold for the ae- cord grapes under the same conditions The Presidential Nominees Speak to OurFolks 
hou count of the man who grew them. ripen all right. What is a remedy?” Sitting in the quiet of his study, each candidate has written a personal 
Suppose an almond grower has 3,000 This trouble is possibly black rot or message to “Our Folks” over his own signature. Each has spoken from 
the pounds of Imperial almonds. When | it may be mildew. In any event the his heart on what he thinks should be done to help the farmers, 
one, ceidclivera them to thé local aasocia more tender red and white varieties Find out who will be elected through the famous Farm Journal presi- 
es: tion, he is credited with them. The | of. grapes are much more susceptible dential “straw votes,""— read these other vital, timely October features: 
dent central exchange sends him a sum of | than the Concorn or Worden. About P " 
way money equal “a about half the sale | the only remedy is to spray with Bor- Platforms of the Two Opposing Parties. 
lent, value of these almonds; this money | deaux mixture every week or two, be- What the Average Farmer Makes a Year. 
» sit- has been borrowed from the banks. | ginning about three weeks after the Ohio Experiments Verify Ross’ Claims. 
sur: Later, when enough Imperials have vines begin to come in leaf. Because Smith Added 50c a Box to His Apple Profits. 
the been sold to pay the advance and mon- | of the bother of spraying, it is gener- Blue Blood of the Hereford Breed. 
ound ey begins piling up in the treasury, a | ally more satisfactory to grow the va- 
able further payment is made. Later, as | rieties which are more immune from Get This Big, Interesting October Issue of 
hich more Imperials are sold, another pay- the trouble, such as the Concord and 
| be- ment is made, until all the Imperials | Worden. 4 
‘ado al then a final payment is The : >” 
went made — : eC: r ty 
with The past few years the harvest ad Clipping Clover a ih Ou itt 
rma whee than — oo edison | An Iowa correspondent “ rites: weed Tweyeare for $1.00 Weekes Pian. ieee ate 
Iked ais altawetiear. lneianie tine iain | Should this year's se ding of clover onthly oré py - ; . 
{ous was organized. "At tied thin divaabenn | be coon bar at ngewe bt ag : The farm paper that “talks turkey’ , yetmakes you laugh and cheers you 
me tks borkoer dike Senay an. ticks gee | I have hears that if clover looms the » with “ — pens soul. by oe. _ her r 6 —— —_ every 
- the Te acting: Seek aha the nis saree | same veal that it is seed d, there is a armer—the best of everything—an profit esides, — Subscri e now! 
past nize the tre ngth of the suchas e and — = “ geared 3 There’ d whol 
been land to it as ‘the y would to . anaes | seo peda err —_ aegis Other October Articles jas 7 sg Wa 
ards my s pe one } iene bc mae . ‘a e . B | of SPINS seeded clover in bloom this ” = 
yndi- ay : y Ragan ; ‘ ate lo: a | fall. Ff this clover seeds heavily, there ee cee 
> me Shin Aer ty re ae iene sieges | is chance of considerable winter kill- Fire —and the Neighbors All Help. 
e to in t Bose Almonc Len pat | ing. It is ordinarily a good plan to clip 656 Eggs in 3 Years from One Hen. 
7 anim rH! a ee ee ie | back such clover, setting the cutter-bar Steer Feeders’ Profitsand Hen’s Teeth. 
they tee ink aaa akc ae ce, bk : | of the mower high. A more prac tical Seed Corn, Soft Corn and Salt. 
hen — e a penis Ree = he " pote | scheme on most farms is to pastere ‘* The Goat Baron,’’ a story. 
aa Re a E : roan _ | such clover lightly Weddings at Home and in Church. 
B a. these simonds any price; all | — Combined Feeding Floor and Wallow- 
loes is to take the almonds and sell | ing Pool. WI 

mem for me nia giro lesa Shocking Corn Write Your Checks Right. “Leamine to wag my tal wp 

‘ l ne PSs e ‘OS ere - | . , 7 ovec 

toirtag oben roptisnt pa | An Towa correspondent writes: | A Hired Man’s Ideal Home. oi yA ones 

sign t by-laws, which require each | “In shocking corn, is it best to tie | Twenty Ways to Get Rid of Rats. yespaaprag ey Sieion.” 

; ; s of rs or cena ioa: t Tractor Costs vs. Horse Costs. ee piapicibds 
nber to turn his almonds over to | the —_ of the shocks or to leave them | 

et the exchange. | untied? Have there been any experi 
arm The almond industry is a small in- | Mets along this line? 

take dustry, but the lessons taught by the We issume that in the ordinary fall — : : ap ; ia 

ee Calif ? growers who organized it | it is not worth while to go to the labor pounds of live pork in the l nited around $123 a hundred instead of $19. 
was aid put it upon a more solid founda of tying the tops of the shocks togeth- | States was $19, or me arly $2 a hundred Ih rom a practic al standpoint the out- 
and Hon than it has ever known before er. Have our readers had any experi- great r than in ape ag ati iesarge ol eeeypry | thought in this article i, nm 
auch a rthy of study by all whose | ence along this line? the dis re pancy is due to the fact that cost o British pork production is that 
than thi ughts run toward codperative mar- | aaa cede the English people in figuring cost of the British are determined to rai 3 

ket } hog production charge up to their hogs more of their pork at home They 

ils. Th the second of a series of ar- Cost of Pork Production i in the crops which they eat at cost of | have found that by using pasture (and 
35ué cle h cooperative marketing sys- | England 3 any Chae rather than market value they os eros aplenah rape pasture 
ilue tem veloped in California. The bi hig: Sle ee ; as, Now in the yeat under consideration in England) they can reduce the coms 
103° third 1 appear next week. In Coe Ju y, 929, issue Of the Brit- | grain was selling for far more on the | of pork production very materially. 
es fie sigan | ish Journal of Agriculture an excellent market than it cost to produce, and if Moreover, they can import corn from 
gat , per gs Aa gg “Pen see Hae — the British had figured cost of produc Argentine nearly as cheap as we can 
a . ° 7 yroduction on a 300-acre orkshire tion on the basis of market value of grow it in Iowa. It is stated spe- 
re ip Corn and Winter Wheat } olan During the yeal ending April 1, | the grain they would have found that | cifically that they intend to reduce 
let atl our readers is putting in win- | 1919, a total of ninety-two pigs were | the total cost of pork was around $25 | their excessive imports of bacon and 
ne «ie om bse corn which is badly | sold pode average of 926 per hundred to $20 a hundred. Or if we in the | ham. This is of particular intere t 
aa om qs W enters i the amuttes The —— cout of Production was | United States had figured cost of pork | to hog raisers in the United States for 
7. aia likely to do any damage to his only $17.30 per hundred. It is inter- production in this particular year on | the reason that three-fourths of our ex- 

Sm i : esting to note that during the same the basis of the cost of producing corn ports of bacon and ham have been 

it in corn has no effect whatever | year the average cost of producing 100 |! in 1918, the cost would have been going to England, 
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Iowa Farmers’ Union Meets 
(Continued from page 2242) 


cised unless such limits were applied 
to all corporations. A resolution ex- 
pressing the disapproval of the con- 


speculation on the board of 
trade was altered by amendment into 
in favor of fixing 
The resolution in its 
the Farmers’ Union 
work out means 
whereby committees of farmers from 
counties and should meet and 
fix prices on agricultural products 


vention of 
a resolution price 
by farmers. final 
form stated that 
should take to 


steps 


states 


It was also recommended that the 
excess profits tax be continued in force 
and that additional legislation be 
passed to prevent the evasion of the 
excess profits tax by the issuance of 
stock dividends. The convention op- 
posed the deflation of currency, came 


out for an extension of personal credit 


as a feature of a new amendment to 
the farm loan act, and condemned the 
Nolan bill. 

Very few changes in the constitution 
were made. The annual dues of the 
association were raised to $3.50 from 
$3. Twenty-five cents of this goes to 
the national organization, $1.55 to the 
state, and to the support of the Farm- 
ers’ Union paper, 50 cents to the coun 
ty and $1.20 to the local. An attempt 
was made to increase the size of the 
Farmers’ Union paper and to make it a 
weekly instead of a bi-weekly It was 
finally decided, however, that this step 
would be too expensive at the present 
time 

After the close of the convention of 
the fraternal organization, the tock 
holders of the Farmer Union Ex- | 
change met. Most of the board of di- | 
rectors of the fraternal union who 
were stockholders were also named on 
the board of directors of the Exchange | 
A full list of Exchange directors is as 
follows: George D. Baker, George De ; 
Bar, T. A. Hougas, C. D. Satterfield, | 
Cc. A. Huss; Paul P. Moore, West 
Branch: Grant Kennedy, Conesville; | 
W. A. Houck, Bedford; William Ander 


son and A. E. Cotterill. 


| 

At a meeting of the board of direct- | 
ors of the Exchange Saturday morn- 

ing, Baker was elected president, De | 
Satterfield, sec- 


Bar vice-president, and 5 
retary-treasurer. 


Control of Corn-Rot 


The results of investigations of corn 
rots in Illinois are reported by J. R 
Holbert, of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, in a recent publication The re- 
port follows: 


Investigations conducted in Tlinois 
during the past fifteen years have 
shown that corn is affected by several 


rot diseases of the root, stalk and ear 
These rots have been found to be one 


of the chief causes of thin stands, of 
large numbers of weak and stunted 
plants, of stalks that are leaning down 
and broken, of barrenness and nub- 
bins, of chaffy, immature ears, and of 
reduced yields 

Those in close touch with the situa- 
tion feel that these rots are cutting 


the yields of the corn in the state fully 
15 per cent, and careful observations 
convince us that these diseases are in- 
creasing thruout the corn belt 

The best method that has been de- 
veloped to date for the control of these 
rots the e-free 
seed ears. 
operation that can be 
in a few days; it is the 
fully following out several steps at 
proper time. The first that 
necessary to secure the best results in 
controlling these corn troubles is to se- 


selection of dis 
This selection is 
completed with- 
result 


is 


no single 


of care- 





he 


is 


step 


lect mature ears in the field from 
healthy stalks growing in diseas 
hills 

Fully matured ears, with sound 
shanks, from upright, sturdy stalks 


have shown on the greater 
vigor and considerably more resistance 
to these diseases than similar appear- | 
ing ears from stalks either slightly or | 
badly diseased Moreover, ears from 
leaning and broken stalks, and ears | 
with slightly rotted shanks from erect | 


average 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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stalks, are likely to be diseased. Wilt- 
ed and prematurely dead stalks com- 
monly bear diseased ears. Such stalks 
are frequently mistaken for early ma- 
turing stalks by those not suspecting 
their diseased condition. 

Many apparently desirable seed ears 
droop because of weak, rotten or bro- 
ken shanks. Often such ears are dis- 
eased. Ears from stalks and shanks 
showing these symptoms have given 
greatly reduced yields when planted in 
experimental plots. 

Ears from apparently healthy stalks 
in 2 hill where other stalks are dis- 
eased should be avoided for seed pur- 
poses. 

As susceptibility to one disease often 
means susceptibility to other diseases, 
it is well to avoid ears from smutted 
or badly rusted stalks. Furthermore, 
ears from stalks with either badly 
rolled and crinkled, spotted, or dis- 
colored leaves, or plants with many 
fired leaves, also yield less and should 
not be selected for seed. It is best to 
take only matured ears of meduim size 
from upright, sturdy plants whose 
stalks and portions of the leaves are 


still green, and whose ears are support- 








ed at a convenient height on strong, 
ound shanks 

Field selection of seed ears should 
be made before the first killing frost 
This makes it possible to distinguish 








ears that have matured normally from 
those that have ripened prematurely 
on account of disease 

In order to have enough seed ears 
from which to get the very best seed 
it is advisable to gather about five 
times as many as will be required for 
next year’s planting This will allow 
for shrinkage, discarded ears, butt and 
tip shelling, grading, etc 

The seed ears, after being selected 
in the field, should be so handled and 
stored that they will dry uniformly and 
thoroly. If the moisture content of the 
ears remains high, harmful organisms 
may grow into the ears and infect 
them secause of this, it is of utmost 
importance that the ears be kept in a 
dry, well-ventilated place 

For further information regarding 
the storage of seed corn, the reader 
is referred to Farmers’ Buletins 1175 


and 1176 of the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, and to Circular 
225 of the Illinois Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station. 





Canada ‘Thistle Seed Production 


A 
writes: 

“Do Canada thistles seed as 
south as Cedar county, Iowa?” 

Under favorable conditions Canada 
thistles will bloom anywhere in Iowa, 


central Iowa correspondent 


far 


but they do not ordinarily produce 
germinable seed except in unusually 
cool, dry seasons. According to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Canada thistle usually does 
not produce seed south of the south- 
ern boundary of Michigan. This par- 


ticular year Canada thistles might pos- 


sibly produce seed in our correspond- 
ent’s locality, but we would regard 
this as the exception rather than as 


the rule. 





Value of a Pure-Bred Boar 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

How much above market price can 
I afford to pay for a good boar? Every 
man who raises pork should think this 
question thru carefully 

If you breed ten to twenty you 
may expect a crop of from fifty to one 


SOWS, 





hundred pigs sy using a pure-bred 
boar of a rugged, rapid-growing type, 
you will raise a bunch of shotes that 
are likely to fatt it less cost per 
pound than if th were the offspring 
of a scrub or cross-bred boar. 

Just a half a cent per pound less for 
feed on a 250-pound shote amounts to 
$1.25 In feeding from fifty to one 
hundred shotes the saving of $1.25 per 
head would amount to from $62.50 to 
$125 

Then a rugged, pure-bred boar is 
likely to produce a more even bunch 
of shotes than a scrub or cross-bred 
animal An even bunch of shotes will 
aaualty ell better than an uneven lot. 
Twenty-five cents per hundred pounds 
would mean an additional 62% cents 
on a 250-pound pig On a bunch of 
fifty to one hundred pigs, this would 
mean $30 to $60 

It looks to me as tho a good, rugged 
pure-bred boar might be worth $75 to 
$150 more than a scr or cross-bred 
boar to the man who is raising from 
fifty to one hundred pigs per year. 
Think this out for yourself. 

M. L. MOSHER. 


Woodford County, Illinois 
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Western: Pines and Ranches 


640 acres, one hundred miles north wes: of x 
sas City; well improved; ninety per cent va 


agricultural land, bal. blue grass. Price ¢1 nna 
4000 ccres tn south central Kansas; 1599 edhe 
fine wheat, corn and alfalfa land, balance Pasta: . 
well improved and well watered. Price 835 per = 
1560 acres in nerth central Kansas: 335 acreg 


agricultural land, suitable for corn, wheat and alfa. 


fa, balance excellent pasture: Will carry 39 head 
of cattle. House, barn, silo and running spring Water 
Price 850 per acre e 
460 acre farm thirty miles of Kansas City: nigh) 
improved; on rock road; 250 acres excellen agricar 
tural land, balance blue grass pasture; living Water. 
50 registered Hereford cows with spring caiveg. 5 
registered Duroc sows with pigS; 20 head of hom 


implements; $12,000 worth of crops 
complete, $130,000; easy terms. Possesstor 

Have many other large farms and cattle 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. Pr{ 
Bonfils Bldg 0. J. GOULD Kansas City 


FARMS FOR SALE 


We own and offer for sale an extra good section ot 
laud in Thayer county, Nebraska; about four and 
one-half miles from good town; nearly a 








sma 
land, all under cultivation but eighty acres twenn 
of improvements. This land is in a sure crop cona- 
try, no sand or:rock. Price $150 per acre on extr 
good terms, or will take small farm as first paymens 


and carry balance 

We also bave to offer an extra good 1309 acre rancy 
about 13 miles from Lincoln; about 500 acres under 
cultivation, balance best of biue grasa pasture: good 
set of improvements, Price 6140 per acre. Wi!) take 
emall farm as part payment, bal..a term of ye ars atsg 

COLYKADO LAND 

We have some extra good wheat land {n northeast. 

ern Colorado, all in wheat, for sale or so shange, 
CHRISTIAN & HERMA 

201 Ist Nat. Bank Bldg., Lincoln, : Neb, 


400 Acres Choice Bottom Lan 


adjoining Hebron, county seat of Thayer County 
Nebraska. First class corn and alfalfa jand, ry 
ning water, fine timber and blue grass pasture, 
of the best grain and stock farms in Nebraska 
it mean anything tn marketing to be where you cay 
leliver several loads every day in the year? 
saw $20,000.00 worth of crops produced on this farm 
this year would you realize thie ta a rare barg 
€200.00 per acre? This advertisement wi 
again. If you can ety opportuni 
better yet, come and see it now. Favorable 
an be made 


w. fdinaad ELLISON, 


$2500 Cash Secures 
Farm With 3 Horses and 








ite, or 
termy 


Hebron, N eb raska 












7 cattle, hogs, poultry, valuable machinery, quantity 
hay, 400 b ushels ear c orn, 100 bushels seed potatoes 
etc 120 acres include rich flelda, 25-cow w ft 


pasture, valuable wood; near market; var 
good house, 2 barns, other buildings; owner c 
away: everything goes for $9300, only $2500 cash 
ance easy terms. Full details this and another full 
equipped farm, only 8900 cash requir age 
Strout’s Big New Illustrated Catalog Farm Bargains 
33 States Just out. Copy free. STROL T FARM 
AGE NC} Ks ‘912- R Marquette Bidg., Chicago 


Choice Southern Wisconsin Farm For Sak Sak 
Two hundred thirty-five acres highly proc 

black loam sot!, located two miles from B ' 

»n two ratl- 














(pop. 22,009), and 90 miles from Chicago, 
roads; modern {mprovements worth 620.00). One of 
the finest show" farm or live stock propositions ta 


America. Priced worth the money. Easy terms if 
desired. Write owner, 


Cc. E. SMITH, M. D., 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


has 1,000 farms ready now, on which {t wil! loan ap 
to €10,000.00 to new settlers. This is your opportunity 
to own a farm. South Dakota produces more agri 
ultural wealth per capita than any otber state 
Write today for information—IMMIGRATION DE 
PARTMENT, Capitol F -81, Pierre, South Dakota 


Beloit, Ws, 











17 miles Minne li, 24 Min- 
120 FINEST SOIL netonka, it shectri line. ® 
cultivated, 15 maple sugar bush, 6 orchard, bearing 





balance pasture, no waste. Good buildings, 2 pedi 
greed cows, team, all machinery, only $25,000; eaay 
terms. FARMER, 529 Metropolitan Life, Min 
neapolis, Minnesota. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms, Write for our |\s! 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesole 


\ ISS ISSEPPI Biack Prairie Alfalfa a 
4 ing Lands, in a'community of Northe 
ers, where land produces as abundantly at one-third 
to one-half the price demanded tn other states. For 
information and farm lists, write A. D. HICKEL 
Merchants and Farmers Bank Bidg., Macon, Misé 


T ter 











Grat 











yffer tea 


FARMS forsale ortrade. We 


well improved farms in the corn beit for ss 

on very easy terms. WIHIl take trades on some of 
them. Farms are well improved and close to tow 
tect 





Good black soll, and the lay of the land !s | 
We bave farms good enough for any one it 
and. save comm. Shekleton Bros., Lawier, lows 





Fo® SALE—A productive farm located tn 
heart of the famoue I1l{nois corn belt 

8 miles west of Kankakee main road and | t 
elevator; new-2-story 8-room house, barn 4x42 aod 

other outbulidings. Price 6245 per acre. Apply & 
WM. BURKHART, Bonfield, Ill, or ANNA E 
WHITCOMB, 423 N. Elmwood Ave., Oak Park, Il 


WYOMING 


Farm owners and farm renters: If you desire & 
secure good grain, datry, stock or genera! far! 
low prices and on reasonable terms, this Vom! 

san locate such a farm Address Comm!ss'ont 
Immt gration, Capital Bidg., 342, Cheyen none, Wy vn 








mn, # 
~yr 








tn Stearns 





Timprov ed farms 
FOR SALE Meeker and Kandly ou8 
tles in south central Minae 
sota. For list and taformatiol 
write or call PAWNES VILLE ND CO. 


Pay nesville Minnesota. 


Choice Farm in Grundy dy County, Miss 











196 acres, good 10-room house, furnace 
barn just bu 2 mi. of town, 3 mi. of cot ty vest 
Write owner. I. E - Hopkins, Trenton, Mo. tb 4 





STOCK HOG RANCH FOR SALE 

















= For raising feeders by the wholesale I am ‘ — 

590 ACRES —— ‘Kansas: best plant on earth—630 acres at sixty dollars Mo 
20 tn falfa acre—half cash. ARCH. SIMS, Mt. Vernod. 

200 choic pasture Pri e e11¢ —————— —_——___—_—_— _ gx. # 

REALTY CO., Garnett, Kansas ] 4 Ac RES fertile land tn Southern ind! — 

—e — —_—__—_— 0. in cultivation except 12 acres | — 

Good t{mproved land, ¢ Leve! on tiled. 63,000 cash, balance nouns _ net 

“so Farms 6250 per acre. Get large agent's commission, write owger. FRED LE LD 

list. BPAULDING & 0' DONNEL L, E)ma, lowa Mt. Carmel, I1l., Route No. 6. = 

Sade. caiaioie'v Sa 

T A REAL wheat and cotten farm MONTHLY milk check from 

BU Y from the owner. B. E, NEEDLES, Sha! $1 Of ) 610,000 farm. We bave |t tore 
lowater, Lubbock County, Texas NEW YORE FARM AGENCY, Weatteld, 
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CORN 
FARMS 





















Before You Buy a Farm 
Ask Yourself This Question 


Which represents the best profit— 
60 bushels of corn per acre from 60 
acres that cost $400 an acre—or 60 
bushels of corn per acre from 80 
acres that cost $300 an acre? The 
total cost of the landis the same, but 
the 80 acres will produce 1500 more 
bushels of corn. Today you will 
find your 


Biggest Farm Opportunities 


in Straus Corn Farms in Northwestern 
oO! Northeastern Indiana, Southern 
Ontario and other Straus Sections. They 
are well-improved and well located. 
They will average 45 to 75 bushels of corn 
tothe acre and other cropsin proportion. 
Pr run from $175 to $325 an acre. 
Ter are very reasonable 

These farms represent your best oppor- 
tur for present profit and also for in- 
cre in value. They are still below the 
price levels of older Corn Belt sections 


but they are bound to go up. Investi- 
gate for yourself. 
Write for new Straus Red Book— 
aluable Farm Buyer’s Guide 
ond Catalog of our Farms. 


The Straus Brothers Co. 
Established 1860 
Capital and Surplus $4,000,000 
816 Straus Bldg. Ligonier, Indiana 


















The 
MODERN 
PROMISED) 


00 to $75 
No farm over 81-2 miles 


Write for Illustrated book k and maps. 
TheC.1 F. F. Bruton Co, 


Devt. D-45~ 








RRAC TION AL 140, located 3 miles west of 
yedan, Iowa, 9 miles east of county seat, 
oO miles of good railroad shipping point, on 
1, School within 40 rods of house. Small 
ng thru pasture, making 1t an ideal dairy 
farm. Good corn and grain farm. Fine improve- 











ments. Buildings all Hghted by Delco Lighting 
Lighting FPiant, just installed. Nine-room large, 
square, frame house; good barn, 50 by 60; stanchion 
for 0 cows ouble corn cribs; hog house, 20 by 30; 
new machine shed, 24 by 36; good hen house and 
other bu 8s, Walnut, maple and box elder grove 


Price $250 per acre. $23,000 runs ten years at 5%. 
Can ¢ arry back enough that buyer nest ou $8,000 to 
boy farr Write JOHN VAN CLEVE, Owner, 


Ocheyedar Iowa. 
orm 


Western Nebraska Land 


_ LT have several exceptional bargains im 
irrigated farms in _ Scottsbluff County. 
Tell mx how large a one you wish and I 
will send particulars. 


L L. LLOYD, 





Scottsbluff, Neb. 





A Choice Unimproved 


SECTION FOR SALE 


ible wheat land in midst of producing 





tern across road to school; two miles from 
Parry. good shipping station; 50 miles south of 
Moose Jaw, Sask. $50 per acre, half cash, bal- 
8 if desired 
Rox 68, Burlingame, Kansas 








: 
Missouri Farms for Sale 
Two first-class farms for sale—200 acres and 130 
acres respectively. Located just 24 miles from two 
s00d towns and within + mile of school. State high- 


Way r ight by these farms, and there are good 
roads a ind. Land is level prairie land and either 
farm has excellent improvements. Write the owner 
today for full description ond permoutans. 

J. KR. BROOKS, R. -2, Catro, Mo. 


524 ACRES ; FON SALE 


y County, Mo. 30 miles from Iowa line 
‘llable, all up land, no timber. 160 acres 
| make 60 bu. to the acre; wheat made 
40 acres of clover, 200 acres of blue grass 
ever been plowed. Nearly all fenced hog 
room house, 3 large barns, 2 silos and other 
Price #200 per acre, $35,000 will handle 


ner, FRED PEDERSON, Trenton, Mo. 


My 


of corn w 





¥ land where {t will increase in value—along 





ie w railroad. Buy direct from the owner 
G00 pr farms, cut-over land and timber 
Sons Dat you pay out in big rents will pay for a 
Bab re you realize it. L. L. SPAFFORD, 
‘Sbey, Minnesota 

—_—_ — — 
(Qj! K ithern Minnesota corn and clover farms 
belt ) be real lowa kind. Come and see for your- 
Fa gt re locating. WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 


no 
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Large Sugar Beet Crop 


According to the Bureau of Crop Es- 
timates the United States will harvest 
this year nearly nine million tons of 
beets or two million tons more than 
the normal crop. Normally in the 
United States we produce about sev- 
enteen pounds of beet sugar per cap- 
ita, whereas this year we shall produce 
about twenty-one or twenty-two 
pounds of beet sugar per capita. This 
extra four or five pounds of beet sugar 
will doubtless have something to do 
with reducing sugar prices to a more 
reasonable basis during the next year. 





Professor Stanton Dead 


Graduates and students of the Iowa 
Agricultural College will learn with 
very real sorrow of the death of Prof 
E. W. Stanton, or “Stanty,” as he was 
affectionately called by the student 
body. He was the first graduate of 
the college, became an instructor and 
member of the faculty at the succeed- 
ing college term, and remained such 
until his death. For years he was pro- 


fessor of mathematics. Then he be- 
came dean, and at times acted as pres- 
ident. He came in closer contact with 


a larger number of students than any 
other man who has been connected 
with the college, and many a success- 
ful man can look back to his college 
days at Ames and thank Professor 
Stanton for the thoro drilling and the 
inspiration which have contributed so 
greatly to his He pounded 
into his students the need of being ex- 
act. He demanded accuracy. He had 
little time for the bovs who did not 
try, but a wonderful patience with 
those who did, no matter how dully 
they might be. His charming smile of 
approval was a reward to be striven 
for. He played a large part in the 
building up of Ames, and he will be 
greatly mourned wherever Ames stu- 
dents may be found. 


success. 





Corn and Proso Silage for Steers 


For the past ten years experiments 
in feeding silage to steers have been 
conducted at the South Dakota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The ob- 
ject of these experiments was to deter- 
mine to what extent corn silage could 
be used for the production of a pound 
of gain. Last year the conditions were 
such on the college farm, 
rains in June, that it -was impossible 
to cultivate the corn on part of the 
farm and some of the crops intended 
for the silo were completely destroyed 


because of 


by the wet weather. During the first 
week in July one field was drilled to 
corn and another sowed to. proso. 
Proso is a variety of the millet family 
but has wide leaves, a branched head 
and larger seed than any of the com 
mon iillets.> In the fall of the year 
before frost these two crops were cut 
and put into two different silos. In 
the spring of 1920. steers were pur 
chased and fed these different silages, 
including silage made from corn that 
had matured; also a lot was fed on 
shelled corn and hay. To each of the 
four lots three pounds of oilmeal per 
head were given daily. The experi 
ment covered a period of 120 days. 
The shelled corn lot made an aver- 
age daily gain of 2.60 pounds and sold 
for $11.75. The matured corn silage 
lot gained 2.32 and sold for $11.60. The 
immature corn silage, put into silo at 
tasseling time, made an average daily 


gain of 2.09 pounds and sold for $11.40. 


The lot that received millet silage 
made an average gain of 1.82 and sold 
for $11.15. We have not figured out 
the loss sustained in feeding, but it 
was a large one as we paid $12.60 
for the steers. 

These results indicate that imma- 
ture corn is a fine feed when put into 
the silo and also that proso can be 


planted and used for silage to good ad- 


vantage 


The results of this experiment can 
be secured by addressing James W. 
Wilson, Brookings, S. D 


JAMES W. WILSON. 





























A Pair of 
Great Modern 
Wagon 


F eatures 


WEBER advance and improvement is noted 
in two famous practical features — the 
the International 
Knowing these is a part of 


International fifth-wheel and 
swivel-reach coupling. 


up-to-date wagon education. 


When you study the Weber you will find the Inter- 
national fifth-wheel is a strong and solid support be- 
It is already famous 
for reinforcing and saving wear and tear on the entire 
front gear, preventing breaking and bending of king 


tween bolster and sandboard. 


bolt and circle iron. 


You will find the International swivel-reach coupling relieves 
the reach, hounds, and wheels of all twisting strains under roughest 
Compare it with the racking conduct of the flat 


road conditions. 
hound plates of the old-style wagon. 


These are both exclusive International features; each worth 


many dollars to you in wagon-long-life. 


You may be sure, also, that Weber as we offer it to you now 
is of the new standard 56-inch auto-track width. 
travel in the smooth molded rut and will live to healthy wagon 
This great wagon-building improvement will become 
more important each year as the wide-track wagons wear them- 


old age. 


selves out breaking their own ruts. 


Weber Wagons are up-to-the-minute in all details—thoroughly 
See the Interna- 


in keeping with International quality standards. 


tional dealer or write us, 





It is made 





to 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO 




















Col. L. H. Ernst Sells His Home Farm 


OF 160 ACRES 


At Public Auction, at the Farm 
on Tuesday, October 12th 








COL. 


This is a fine combination grain and stock farm. 
Located three and 
Nebraska, 


now in a high state of cultivation. 


one-half miles northeast of Tecumseh, 
State Highway, one of the finest roads in Nebraska. 
For further information, address the owner, 


TECUMSEH, NEBRASKA 


L. H. ERNST, 


Is 


on 








380 pure-bred Shorthorns 
: 





Auctioneers, Herman Ernst and Theo. Guthrie. 


and 30 pure-bred Durocs also gell. 

















PUBLIC SALE OF FARM 


On Friday, October 1, 1920, at 10 o’clock A. M. 


I will sell to the highest bidder the PUTNAM FARM in Buffalo county, Nebraska. 
described as the Northwest Quarter of Section 8, Township 8 North, Range 12 
West, consisting of 160 acres, with about 90 acres under cultivation, 35 in pas- 
ture and 3O in meadow. Located about 3 1-2 miles from Gibbon on U.P. Ry. 
and 2 1-2 miles from Lowell on C.B.&Q. Ry. Among improvements are two- 
story house, summer kitchen, barn, two granaries, corn crib, chicken house and 
hog shed, all frame vindmill and water tanks nearly new. Fifty-nine acres 


addition 


At the east f 


al can be purct 


JOHN N. DRYDEN, Referee, 


For f 


r. O. PU 


iforn 
are 


urther ir 
TNAM, « 


ation 
Bemis Bros. 


inquire 


ront door of the court house 


of CHARLES A. 
Bag Co., Omaha, 


in 


Kearney, 


1ased from adjoining owner on terms. 


KEARNEY, NEBRASKA 


PUTNAM, ¢ 


Neb 





Neéb., 


tibbon, Neb., or 














When writing to advertisers, ‘plea ase mention. Ww rallac es’ Farmer, 
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PERMANENCE 


not make your farm buildings permanent? 


farm——the soil—ia permanent. Why 
ly, vitrif fied) for all farm build- 
crib 4 arnees, shelter 


silos, 
troughs, 


FAMOUS port Lh FEATUR 
“OL pee UT . 
mt permed LOOSENING OF MORT. 


onDUROY VTEXTURE™ "FACES 


FREE - a sa SERVICE. 
mz Dep 


robie é 
Plans for most farm Puildings Fitts 
ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS Co. 
205 Main St. 

Adel, Iowa 
















hog honses, 
No repairs—no painting— 


Ask Iowa 
brontile—as 


oe. 








le by test in Middle West, 
ywa, for test records of 
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and free 
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IRONTILE 


The Tile 
Guaranteed for a 
Generation. 
































@ imaii you =y 
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gates. Can't-Sag 





Always hang straight and 
drag or warp or twist out of sha 
No wood joints. Every da 
eight angie steel uprights. Self-locking hinges—won't 
i — prtatee repay ast several all wood, ao, 
any 


Fail or jor buy "More thap a milliop now in use Orit Ee’ free 
ALVIN V. ROWE, teh) 


President 
ROWE ‘ure. CO, 1701 Adams St., Galesburg, fill. 
















@ ust send me sour name and address. I will 
big new Gate 

ae b mens it costs you to build homemade all- 
thatere 


GOOD Enough to Use ANYWHERE 
CHEAP Enough to Use SUSRTNESS 
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Book Free — postpai 
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NEW PENDERGAST 


FREE 






FENCE BOOK 
You sh mld h ~p our direc 
from fa y » farm pr 


before oy 

mien yet vewce tow PRICES 

ou cat , t nity. Write 
yur nearest 


U NITE D FE NCE COMPANY 
OF STILLWATER 


215 Front St. 314 Main St 
Fort Madison, towa Stillwater, Minn. 








The Guaranteed 
Hold-FastHalter 


is made for long wear 
Look for the “Green Tag of 

















ree. we ee 
and eecure a ] of satis 
faction PRICE and QUALITY RIGHT, 
Bex E.T. Rugs & Co., Newark, O. 
Sn 
COLORADO FARMS 
We have for sale 160 acres, best of soll; 100 acres 


is good level bottom land ; 
wheat this fall; price only 640.00 
Only 44 miles to town, partly | a 
alfaifa, beet and grain farm in ( plorado: 
990.00 per acre. Other farms at lower prices 
Wagner Lana Co., Long Island, Kansas 
LANDOLOGY : in Marinette County, 
Wisconsin If for a 
home or as an investment you are aetna ierniiiantn tanneorel nking of br uying good 
farm lande w mm grow rich, send at once for this special 
@umber of I "ANDOLOG 7. It te free on request. Addr —4 
SKIDMORE-RIEHLE LAND COMPANY 
297 Skidmore-Riehle Bidg., Marinette, Wisc, 
1 83 8 o RES, 10 miles west of city of Syracuse 
in the heart of alfalfa belt, on matn 
Btate Rcoomeeh road to Buffalo; 14 miles from R. R 
town, high schools and churches. Farm bas been itn 
same family over fifty years. Never has been rented 
Excellent buildings with running water, acetylene 
gas. For particulars, price and terms, addreas owner, 
A. E. STEVENS, R. D. 2, Camillus, New York 
120 At RE improved > ana aairy 
farm with 22 head of e, horses, tools, 


etc., located on trunk Saen “e mites from excel- 
lent town, ¢ mile from school; good butldings, good 


100 acres wit be put In 

er 630 acres 
eet corn, 
8 Only 











Soncial Nomber just 
containing 1920 
3S. of Clover Land 











loam soi!, all fenced and crossa-fenced; fine dairy 
Proposition. Price with everyt hing « lete, 815.000 
Terma. For sale by owner, CHA! LES. A. A. NEI 
SOR, Prentice, Wisconsin 

Hardwood Cut-over Land 5! 'oam. ciay sup 


her sandy 
mor gravelly. Close to tewn; orem goo! ach l 
—in the heart of the dairy country. You dire 








with the owners; no agents and no mmissions 

Easyterms. Also tenpp ved farms. Write for map 

a eens No. 1 NORTH WESTERN I cR 
COMPANY, Land De part ment, Stanley Wisconsin. 

FOR SALE- NO TRADES— FARM 

112 acres on gdod pike: fi an 

«Toom house, slate roof yk ground *llars ae 

40x80 fe 28 fe eet to eaves, slate roof rn criba, 

2 oat bins se to county seat of ww tn 

babitants. Buy of ler, nO agents 









=. | B. Dtnkr EE, Marion, Ohio 
FOR SALE 2 hotee si 331 a. farin, 5 mit. 6. of 
tte Ia., close to school. Com- 
fortable butidings ee house id Sr. house 
Never failing water supply One of the beat of 
southern Ia. All farm land Write owner Mrs 
Eunice V. Bonnett, 5466 Ellis Ave. Chicago, | 




















Cleat Milk Brin 


More Money’ 


, 
[NSURE 1 the cleanliness of 
your milk supply. Increase the 
yield. Give your cows safety, quiet 
and pasture comfort in the barn. 
Save feed, time and labor, eliminate 
trouble and expense and make m 
money by installing 


CLAY Sanitary Dairy 
Barn Equipment 


Only 3 parts in stall. Strong steel tubing— 
no corners—easy to clean. Permanent con- 
struction—less up-keep cost. CLAY 2-Way 
Stanchion instantly closed or opened both 
ways by ome hand. Fits any size animal and 
gives perfect ease. Hangs in center of stall— 
cow can't get in wrong—no sure-stops needed. 
CLAY Equipment is fully guaranteed. Users 
say it quickly pays for itself. 

Our archi- 


Free Barn Pians °°"; 


ylan your alterations or new buildings FREE. 
yet us help you increase profits. Postal brings 
big catalog and FREE Barn Plan Blank. 














IOWA GATE COMPANY 


504 Clay Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 
























Dryers 

Enough Dryers for 

Eight Hundred Ears 
ONLY $8.00 


Don't take chances 
with your seed corn, 
take the best care of 
it, {t will pay with 
Increased vields 
Rs € 


Seed Corn L 









teed. mone mck if | 
‘4 800 os $s.00. 1200 
ears $12.00, parce! pest 
repens. ~~ m a 
r t 





I tal 
INTERSTATE CORN H ANGER co. ” 
Storm Lake, lowa. 
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At Collynie and Uppermill 


“Ah, a great man that,” observed the the blood of good families byt we 


man working on the road, when he told 7 nct attempt inbreeding nor go +. 
me William Duthie’s place was just at | breed along any special fai! lines, 
the top of the hill. I had pedaled When we secure an anima! know 
about ten miles from Inveriure, which | the individuality of its dam ang Sire 
is sixteen miles from Aberdeen. Reach- | and often that of the third i fourth 
ing the barn, I met Mr. Duthie, who | generation. Anyone who b; only 
was leaving for town but after inviting | for blood is bound to go wall 
me to lunch with him in Tarves, he | sooner or later. Our herd es back 
turned me over to his cattleman who | to the old Cruickshank bulls, Willian 
had been with him for fifteen years. of Orange, Commodore, St Morn. 
We first took a look at Proud Con- ing, and all of the rest, but course 
quorer, a magnificent dark roan, the last two or more gen DS are 
calved in March, 1917. He had been | from other herds since the blood of hig 
champion at the spring show and sale | herd has been wideiy dist: ted by 
in Aberdeen, where Mr. Duthie bought this time. 
him for $12,800. He was bred by Wil- “My father was an uncom: judge 
liam Anderson, Saphock, sired by | of good cattle and early we gan to 
Proud Clarion, and out of Craibstone | develop a herd at Collynie. Later ye 
jeauty 3d. Then going out to the | tried to secure each year f the 


best of Amos Cruickshank’s buylljs’ 
Mr. Duthie’s great succ began 
when he secured eighteen cows frog 
Sittyton in 1889 and the following year 
thirty-five of the best at the dispersg) 


pasture we saw some of the best of the 
old Cruickshank and Duthie families, 
the most popular seeming to be Laven- 
ders, Broadhooks, Nonpareils and 


Orange Blossoms. All were blocky and 


remarkably strong in heart girth and | sale. By the results which he has 
constitution. since secured, his breeding is said tg 
One of the blockiest and most styl- | have had the touch of magic. Cupbeap. 


er, who was bred by him, will be re 
membered as one of the most promi. 
nent bulls in this country to make pop. 
ular the Scotch type. He was show 
by Williams & Househloder, of Colum. 
bus, Kansas, in the early ’90s as a rival 
to Young Abbotsburn, owned by Thos, 
Moberly, of Richmond, Kentucky. 
Among the great bulls used in the 
herd have been William of Orange, 


ish of the young bull calves, a white 
one, was called Lavender Seaton Cro- 
cus. His dam, Settyton Lavender 26th, 
has proved a worthy matron, her bull 
calf last year, Collynie King Lavender, 
sired by Max of Cluny, sold for $22,200. 
Max of Cluny is kept at Tillycairn. 
He was purchased in 1912 for $1,900, 
being bred by Lady Cathcart, sired by 
Douglass and out of Cecelia 9th. The 








William Duthie and One of His Herd Bulls at Collynie 


Morning and 
lies which 


Field Marshall, Star of 
Knight of Collynie. The fami 


average price for twenty-one bull 
calves at the sale last fall was $5,600, 


and the average for the thirty-nine Mr. Duthie has been credited with 
head was $4,300, or a total close to | originating are Evangeline, Marchion 
$161,000. ess, Princess Royal and Village Maid. 
There are about eighty head kept at In the back room of the bank “ 
yus Ind 


about the same number 
the other farm operated 


pictures of many of the fam 


Collynie and 
viduals that have made Collynie what 


at Tillycairn, 








by Mr. Duthie. The stone barns are it is, and in an honored place over 
built around a square, as are almost the fireplace is a large picture of 
all the barns in Scotland, and are Amos Cruickshank, for whom Mr. 
paved with cobble stones. In the cen- Duthie had a great admiration Both 
ter is a pit into which the manure is worked for a common interest, a Short 
dumped, and in here the young stock horn that would stand the rigors of 
are allowed to exercise in the winter. the climate of the north of Scotland 
The oat crop is stacked near the barn and put on beef profitably on gras 
and every week enough is threshed in summer and turnips and straw 1 
to furnish a sufficient supply of straw winter. 
for the following week. The grain is For a number of years the Sh orthora 
sold, the only grain fed being a little world looked to Sittyton for its breed 
oil cake to the calves to get them in | ing stock and as I turned over theg 
condition for the annual sale, and to | pages of the visitors’ book, that haf 
the bulls been kept since 1895, and saw the hut 
By having the entire acreage in a dreds of names of men from all parts 
six-year rotation of three years grass, of the world, including a number of 
turnips, oats, turnips, followed by those who had built up the breed 1D 
grass again, they have no permanent the United States, it seemed 45 if be 
pastur had stepped into the place rf the 
Mr. Duthie lives in Tarves with his | “grand old man of Sittyton.” 
brother and also his ne phe »w, J. Duthie Mr. Duthie believes the outlook fot 
Webster, who is a banker but has a the sale of breeding cattle to ' bright 
farm of his own and assists in the man- particularly as long as the export de 
agement of the cate at Collynie and mand ke -s up. He believes the high 
Tillycairn Altho over 80 years of | prices will keep up for a time, but lf 
age, Mr. Duthie gets out to his farms fused to forecast the future 
nearly every day. “I think phenomenal prices are right 
“We must have constitution and just so far as they tend to encourage 
vigor “above all things,” said Mr. the breeding of better individuals, bat 
Duthie at noon in Tarve “We want when they do not do this th are ab 
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to the breed,” he answered in 


ve a question about extraordi- 
pn ces. 

O could spend considerable time 
int neighborhood visiting the herds 
of John Anderson, Saphock; Robert 
Anderson, Fingate; James Durno, 
Rothebrisbane, and many others, for 
here the Scotch Shorthorn of Cruick- 
shank breeding reign supreme, but 


time was limited so on my way back to 
Ivernine I stopped at Uppermill, the 


old home of W. S. Marr, who for 
many years Was so great a power in 
the yw and sale ring. James Dur- 


no, formerly of Jackson, and his son 
operate the place, having a herd of 160 
of about the same breeding as Mr. 
Duthie. Both have their sale the same 
day and get out a common catalog. 

Mr. Durno, who has been judge at 
the International, will be recalled as 


| the breeder of Choice Goods, that was 








imported in 1901 by W. D. Flatt, of 
Hamilton, Ontario, after being cham- 
pion at the Royal. With his great 
scale, thickness, depth and style, he 
was regarded as the best bull imported 
for many years. He was champion of 
America in his day, defeating White 
hall Sultan at St. Louis in 1904. He 
was owned in turn by J. G. Robbins 
& Son, Col. Casey, of Tebo Lawn, and 
Howell Rees, of Nebraska, living un- 
til 1906. He sired Good Choice, the 
sire of Diamond Goods, first at Iowa 
and the International in 1912. 

Grazing on the clover meadows at 
Uppermill were some of his blood, also 
the Goldies, Maudes and Missies fam- 
ilies originating there by Mr. Marr. 
Here was bred by the former owner, 
Master of the Mint and Gay Monarch, 
two famous American show bulls in 
their time. 


Passing of the Hedge Fence 


The old hedge fence is becoming 
more each year a “non-essential citi- 
the corn belt farm. Like the 


gen’ OI! 

ox-yoke, the log cabin and many other 
earthly institutions on the farm, the 
hedge fence will soon be pointed out 
as a Jandmark and a reminder of early 
days. 


Until the advent of steel wire fenc- 
ing, the hedge row served its purpose 
asa fence very effectively and econom- 
jcally. Now a farmer can not afford 
to maintain a hedge for fencing pur- 
poses unless it forms part of the land- 
scaping of the farmstead. Little can 
be said in its favor, and much can be 
said against its continued use as a 
fence. The hedge row on most farms 
is a collector of paper, rubbish and 
anything else that the wind may car- 
ry; it affords an excellent breeding 
ground for insect pests and animals 
injurious to the crops; weeds of all 
kinds are harbored by it; its spread- 
ing branches and root system prevent 
the utilization of considerable ground, 
and undoubtedly its extensive root de- 
velopment draws heavily on the mois- 
ture and plant food of adjacent soil. 

One of the most common, if not the 
most common, of the hedge trees is 
the osage orange. Because of its adapt- 
ability to different soil and climatic 


conditions and its natural resistance 
to insects and plant diseases, it has 
found a very extensive use in many 
parts of the corn belt, as well as in 


many other middle-west and southern 
states. Because of its extensive root 
system, the osage orange can not be 
easily removed or destroyed. 

The accompanying photograph shows 


a hedge fence being torn out by its 
roots in an easy and effective way. 
By means of his farm tractor, a heavy 
chain and a steel cable, this Appa- 
hoose county, Iowa, farmer is paving 
the way for a hog-tight, Woven wire 
fence 

His method is very simple. One end 
of a heavy ‘og chain is fastened 
around the tree close to the ground, 
the other end being attached to a long 
steel cable. This cable is hooked on 
to the drawbar of the tractor. Beneath 


the chain and close to the base of the 





tree is placed a round block of wood? 


8 to 10 inches in diameter, in such a 
way that it serves as a pulley over 
which the chain passes. Then when 
power is applied there is a combined 
vertical and horizontal pull exerted 
on the tree. Only with the largest 
trees is it necessary to resort to the 
use of an axe to cut away the roots. 





Belgian International Next Week 


Next week the Belgian draft horse 
breeders of the United States and Can- 
ada will gather at Waterloo, Iowa, 
where the second annual International 
Belgian Horse Show is to be held, Sep- 
tember 27th to October 3d. This show 
was established in 1919, and was a de- 
cided success. Breeder exhibitors went 
away boosters for the show, and this 
year the entries include one hundred 
more horses than were shown last year 
at the biggest show in America. 

As an evidence of the way the Bel- 
gian men are boosting the show, the 
Belgian breed association at its Chi- 
cago meeting in 1919 added $1,500 to 
the premium list. The premium list 
for the 1920 show will be in such shape 
that the small as well as the large ex- 
hibitor will have a chance to collect 
cash awards, and all exhibitors are 
assured of very desirable advertising. 

The exhibitors are working toward 
the goal of establishing the greatest 
show of its kind in the world, one that 
will surpass the famous show at Brus- 
sels, Belgium, prior to the world war, 
if possible. The horses will be ade- 
quately housed in especially construct- 
ed barns. The judging will be con- 
ducted in a pavilion whcih has an 
arena of 100x200 feet, 
pacity for 6,500 people. 





Sign Your Name 


A Minnesota correspondent who fails 
to sign his name asks some questions 
which are of interest only to people 
who live in the northwest. We would 
have been glad to have replied to him 
personally if he had enclosed a stamp 
and signed his name. 




















‘he Farm Tractor Furnishes Ample Power to Up-root the Hedge Tree 


and seating ca- 


“G\ yY 8S Ss 
IN i 
FF ! A —— 
—— Se cern = _—> 


UBSTANTIAL, good-looking and 


thoroly practical buildings—hog houses, 


poultry houses, milk houses, tool sheds, garages 
factory-built of good lumber, sawed, fitted and nailed sections that fit 
solidly and firmly together. Doors and windows glazed and fitted with 
rust-proof hardware. Sections are interchangeable, windows and doors 
can be placed wherever desired, and buildings can be lengthened at any 
time. Outside walls are painted and sills are creosoted. Guaranteed 
structural strength than nailed frame buildings. 


AMERICAN 


FACTORY-BUILT 


FarRM BUILDINGS 


Put up complete in a day or so 


Two men can handle the average size building. 


>» have greater 





The directions are simple, the work is 





easy. They save labor, time, and the fuss, muss and waste of sawing and cutting. And 
they cost no more than ordinary, less substantial buildings. 
Buy from your Dealer—Go to him and see for yourself, before you buy »w strong, 
rigid and neat-looking these buildings are. Send us his name if he isn't stocked yet 
Free Book— shows the different types of American Factory-built Farm Buildings, how 
they are made and set up. It contains helpful information on your farm building problems. 
i F B ildi C 
American Farm Bui ings UO. =z 
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Several Hundred Ohio Farms 
For Sale 


E are offering several hundred of the best farms in 
Ohio at prices that are low in comparison to the 
value of the property and the income assured purchasers. 


These farms are a part of the Miami Conservancy Dis- 
trict, which is a political subdivision of the State of Ohio, 
and represent a surplus acreage that we own in the 
Miami Valley. 


Rich silt loam top-soil deposits make this land very pro- 
ductive—practically inexhaustible. 





It is our earnest desire to bring more good farmers to this 
community, which lies within a thirty mile radius of 
Dayton. Quick markets are available by rail, interurban 
and highway. 


We Would Like to Send You Booklete Giving De- 
tailed Information. Just Address ‘“‘Farm Division” 


THE MIAMI CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 
DAYTON, OHIO 





~ 


Kanred Seed Wheat and Rosen Rye 


KHARKOFF, TURKEY RED AND RED ROCK, TIMOTHY SEED, ETC. 
DEHNER SEED & SUPPLY CO., BURLINGTON, IOWA 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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THE SOUTH DAKOTA STATE FAIR 












I et part, t South Dakot Chas. E. Cheskey, Selby, S. D E. M produce of mare The grand champion Youngquist; 5, Erwin & Steven 
t bigs t ICce that it ( idy & Son, Whiting, "Iowa: Heath & stallion was Uhlan, shown by Babcock & er’s young herd—Same. Get 
r accident due to a Peirson, Villisca, Iowa; The Riggs Co., Martir f Moville, "Iowa This horse won First, Dexheimer; 2, Engler 
T i night was the Oahe, 8S. D Harry Cole, Oahe, S. D a similar honor at Nebraska McMillan 4, Nimms; 5, Allen & Youngqui 
re The lars Arlington Eddy, Wessington Springs, S. D showed the junior champion stallion and of dam—First, Engler 2, W 
tl Shortho AWARDS both mare champions Nimms; 4, Allen & Youngqu 
hot Aged bull—First, Cashman'’s Hereford - & Gering. 
to wit f Farm; 2, Seeley & Mickelson. Two-year- PERCHERONS. eae 





old bull—First, Edmunds, 2, Pinard. Se- Exhibitors—J. B. McMillan, Rock Rap- POLAND CHINAS 



























































































































features of the fair was t nior yearling bi irst, Pinard; 2, Ches is. low Rabcocl arti | a: 
: > ‘ Be & ids, lowa; Babcock & Martin, Moville, Ia.: 7 _ ze 

‘ ind hog exhibits key Junior yearling bull—First, Riggs H orheed B e ™M ante i D: Waltor ears seein ck Bros 

n catt shown there was Co.; 2, Heath & Peirson; 3, Seeley & Mick- re one tats eee ) 7 é a ae Lal e, Minn.; O. I W hay: I 

: : oe ‘ i 2 .. 2 Wasvick, Colton, S. D.; Albert N. Gar C. F. Bates, Mitchell, S D: J 

i per ce incr over last elson Senior bull calf—First, Cashman’'s & Son, Carpenter, S. D R. J. Wei " - » ie ¥ 
refords a little lack, with Hereford Farm; 2, Cassady & Son; 3, Canistota, ; D 3 j aa 2 . iy ani Smith, Th 
iwlding steady The quality Pinard Junior bull calf—First, Verley; Judges <. L. Burdick, Williston, N. D hte he ‘- <i — 2 \ 
of cattle was far better than in former 2, Pinard; 3, Riggs Co ‘i Vc © shai Po =A ag ee 7a B. me 
<a né nade it 0 wi a f -_- > Ren ineen . $ _ > ee ee, sritton, . > sate 

an“. i. - ti rm 7 - ath 9 - E naga nem dee = & =e th Aged stallion—First, Babcock & Martin; Ss [PD.: F. W. Ponto. Wite, § 

4 Competition yarns were Edd} vo-year-ol ath §=62 an Me Mili: Three-year-old stal- Goffin & Son. Stickney, S. D. 
filled to overflowing e were four & Peirson, Senior yearling heifer—First, — a“ . Ba ~mee . ny Arg ol Ww a Co fin & Son, Stic kn -y, S D.: oO 
new temporary barns built, and all but Cassady & Son; 2 and 3, Cashman’s Here- ade . a gear Realty land, De Smet, S. D.; Ben Lunr 

; : - - . a . vick; 3, Gamber & Son Two-year-old Ashton, S. D.: D. K. Johnsor 
two pens were filled in them The Duroc ford Farm. Junior yearling heifer—First, Sey ee kk & Mar 9 “s ae a . : . angers. 

~y " . ° ; ; ; stallion—First, Babcock & Martin; 2, M« S D.: O. M. Rasmussen, Parl 
Jerseys presented the strongest show in  Pinard; 2, Heath & Peirson; 3,Cashman’s yijjan: 3. Weiland. Yearling stallion— B Elk Point, S. D 
numbers, with Chester Whites second, Here ford Farm wr heifer calf—First First, Babcock @ Martin: 2 MeMillan B H. L pent Elk . - = a 
‘loselyv ow yv the lampshires >. ssa . © 9 ' “re ( a? = > - pint lees Ge 2 ss rast srookings, > > Or 
— ly f andy A b; : Hamp ares Po dy & Son; 2, shman’s Hereford StaJlion foai—First, Babcock & Martin; 2, Brookings S. D.: Geo. F O’Ne 
an hinas were fourth, and while a litt arm; 3, Riggs Co ‘Senior heifer calf 6 * . linr Sg sangre it or " , oe a 
liv be ; . alr . . . or ° Gamber & Son. Stallion over three, bred S. D.: Marie Dancer: G. C. Will 
ight in numbers had more South Dakota First, Cassady & Son; 2, Cashman’'s Here- . > sanaiie Vian . » Mae . » G. ©. lilla 
breeders than any other breed ford Farm: 3. Heath & Peirson by a First, Babcock & Martin; Judge—W. J. Carmichael, Ch 

: an on a ow ; “ peng et eae tape . 2, McMillan. Stallion under three bred AWARDS 
There were over 500 head of sheep in enior champion bull—Cashman’s Here- by exhibitor ~~ and 2 Babcock & , 11 Fi st rice 
“om petition ear The owa = farm. o ore omin«e - val . , wey é 4 . . Aged boar—First, onversée 
the com] thi yea I I Ni ford Farm, on Lord D no : . Martin: 3, Weiland itritaatic Stros.: 2. ates 1K 
breeders proved too strong for their South Junior and grand champion bu!l—Cash- Aged mare First and :‘ MeMillan 9 a TeesOCe, aTOB.» oy gyaed tere 
Dakota neighbors, and took the majority man’s Hereford farm. on Clinton Domi- oe oh ‘ - = 3, — wy “, nior yearling boar—First, Wi 
of the money The Oxfords and Hamp no 4th a ee « , - . Me Mi . APeO- Cat apps mare nior yearling boar—First, Conv 
shires presented the biggest show Se — rrant , en Pp ‘ITs ind <, c lan ibcock 2, Coffin & Son; 3, Kritzec 
: , Ca — e i Dagny F. chi St a si remat « Martin [Two-year-old filly 2 and Bates panto boar pig—F 
assaiad & son, on y n y » 4 7 yas . $5 1)<7_. _ c ~ _ ar mens C - 
Junior champion heifer Cassady & Son 3. mM aatHan. 3 oe | a M Bates; 3, Kritzeck Bros.; 4, S« 
- : , Millan; 2, Babcock & Martin; 3, Gamber nior boar pig—First and 2, Kritz 
‘. ‘ ‘ on Queen Stanway. & Son Mare over three. bred by exhit — oan he wie acct Meco 
The Cattle Show Aged herd—No entri« Young herd Res gry ree, OF yy exnid 3 and 4, Rasmussen 
First. C dv&s ‘ ‘eshman’s Bier itor—First and 3, McMillan; 2, Babcock Aged sow—First Kritzech | 

a . irs assady & Sor n’s ere- : ia is a =< : gegen" en 

The cattlemen made a strong showing ford farm: %. fleath & Peireon Calf & Martin. Mare under three, bi ed by ex Ponto. Junior yearling sow—F 
ma of the strongest herds from the re ec ee apes ek ot ae ‘nical Prpdince hibitor F irs MeMill: an; 2, Babcock & Kritzeck Bros.: 2 and 4. Bat 

nt Iowa. Minnesota and Wisconsin fairs a< — = ne" 4 Martin: Gamber & Son - » 9 eri 

; “4 ee of dam—First, Cass udy & Son; 2, Cash- ; é , sew pig—First and 2, Kritz 
oom bining with the best of the South Da man’s Hereford Farm: 2, inard , Senior _* grand champion stallion and 4, Bates Junior sow pig 
kota herds to make the best show of cattle Babcock ror eapacereli gms gee Uhian mt 3, Rasmussen; 2, Kritzeck Bros 
ween at this fatr Phe great show and ABERDEEN ANGUS. Junior champion stallion—McMillan, or Senior and grand champion | 
breeding bull, Cumberland Gift, that was al ‘ - 7 Alexander. — verse & Sons, on Goldfield Gia 
grand champion at the Jowa and Minne _ Exhibitors—Wilk Christenson Lone Senior and grand champion mare—M Junior champion boar—Krit 
fota fairs, received the same honor at Rock, Iowa; Hartley Stock Farm, Page, Millan, on Venus 2d on Arch Back Price. 
South Dakota Loveland Stock Farm also DP: ma 8 Bist op, Ww ellman, Iowa Junior champion mare—McMillan n Senior and grand champior 
Showed the champion Shorthorn : : AW a M Ary Ant Pe 2 zeck Bros., on Lady Gem, 
femal In the ford classes, the Iowa Aged bull—First, Christenson Two Get of sire—First, McMillan: 2, Ba Junior champion sow—Rasr 
breeders, Cassady & Son, showed strong ; ur-old bull No entries. Senior year cock & Martin; 3, Gamber & Son P roduc) Royal Queen cr; 
in the female classes, nning both cham ling yon casing Har i Mgmt a _ of dam First MeMillan 2 and Aged herd—First Kritzeck B 
pionships, the grand champion being the nior yearling bull—First and 2, sishop cock & Mertin Scherer: 8. Bates treeder’s ag 
I ~catpas® bes . : Seherer; 3, Bates Breeder's at 
Des Moines winner Stanway. Cash- Senior bull calf—First Hartley de k sii First, Scherer: 2, Ponto You 
man's Hereford Fa rm of Owatonna, Saige nd go ee _ First, Kritzeck Bros.: 2, Rasr 
Minn., showed the champion bulls The i sealer n A ie ~ sso I C1 . : Tw The Hog Show Bates. Breeder’s young herd—Fi 
Hartley Stock Farm, of Page, N. D., was _Aged cow—First, Christenson.  iwo- zeck Bros.; 2, Rasmussen; 3, Bat 
the big winner in the Angus division, ee First and 2, Hartley eo pe The largest hog show in the history of of sire—First, Kritzeck Bros.: 2 
competing against two Iowa herds. Will Farm; 3, Christenson. Senor orang the South Dakota State Fair was held 3. Rasmussen. Produce of da 
Christianson, of Lone Rock, Iowa, shoved heifer—First and 2, Bishop; 3, Christen- this year, with about 2,000 hogs on the Kritzeck Bros.; 2, Bates; 3, Rasr 
the senior champion bull, Eland Adam ao * tag ad pees sag gy and Zz grounds. They were of very high quality Bic SS ll 
E. S. Bishop, of Wellman, Iowa, was par artley Stock Farm; 3, Bishop senior and the competition in the larger breeds 
ticularly strong in the young classes Hol he ifer calf—First and 2, Hartley Stock was very ie The Duroes furnished the CHESTER WHITES. 
steins were the only dairy breed shown 3. Christenson. Junior heifer calf biggest show, with 727 hogs and 78 ex- Exhibditors—Ufford & Sons, V 
The awards in this breed were well divid First, Bishop; 2, Christenson hibitors; Chester Whites second, with 360 S. D.; F. E. Keating, De Smet 
ed, each of the championship honors being Senior champion bull—Christenson, on hogs and 29 exhibitors; Hampshires, 282 Henry Bless & Son, Wells, Mint 
won by a different breeder A satisfac Eland Adam. hogs, 29 exhibitors; Poland Chinas, 209 Odegaard & Sons, Lake Prest 
tory number of exhibitors made a strong : ty Nag grand oe ea A Hart hogs. 29 exhibitors: Yorkshires, Spotted Scottlea Farms, Nelson, Mo.; O 
Bhowing ‘or the breed ey Stock Farm, on Pride 2d of Page Poland Chinas, Berkshires and Tamworths Letcher, S. D.; M. P. Bates I, 
Senior and gre nd champion female were each represented by one breeder. In D.: H. J. Setbacken, Lake Pres 
SHORTHORNS pty! Stock Farm, on Blackwood Lady the Duroc Jersey show the money was well A P — — Minn 

Mach rs , — <a 4. 0 age divided, the first three classes showing Srion, Mitche Ss .; RK. 
ete. > he Pa ey Oe x 8 » Junior champion heifer—Hartley Stock a cittavont breeder - pe cose el o~< a Miller, S. D.; Peter Nelson, Mil 
ds, lc - cCone ros., Le iele ‘ ~ a a ‘oo cS ‘ ~ . : < . . : > ’ + 
M. FE. Stevens, Huron, S. D.: Ben G. Stu Farm, on Ensign’s Eline of Page y ‘ money. This goes to show how very keen Forest B. Hebron, Wolsey, S. D 
der, Wesley, Iowa; Loveland Stock Farms ot ah ame gees 9 Bishe the competition was this year. The senior Stevens, Huron, S. D.; H. B. 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa: Carpenter @ Carpen her ree. art ey S “y et 2, - b champion boar was won by A. K. Bates ter, Carpenter, S D.;_ Frank 
ter, Baraboo, Wis.; A. J Thompson & ee 3, iistenson. Call herd—Same. ie! Mitchell, S. D., on Big Challenger, a son bach, Worthing, S. D.; W. T. Hoy 
Son. Hurley, S. D.: R, Westall & Son, Ey i — hee a wie k = “. of Pathfinder Disturber De Smet. S. D.; W. L. gy. M 

: a ig ae iil tall ‘ ishop -roduce of dam—First, i ey es ter, S. D.; W Hunter, De Sr 
erly, lowa; C. C. Sippel, Faulkton, 8. D.; Stoe Faery a . m™ awl . 

Dewey Grabinski, Rockham, » Dd Joy ae i iat DUROC JERSEYS. - F Cardie, rae at Rs 2; “ 
Farms, Huron, s. D N t. Rundell & HOLSTEINS Exhibitors—A. K. Bates, Mitchell, S. D.; Ben Be ee I ace iy L. ; 
Sons, Hurley, S ibes & Ohlson. Au ~ Swenson Bros., Stanburg, S. D.; E. W Shes at Tat h ietige 4 ‘D. 'N WV 
relia, Iowa; S ason, Montevideo, Exhiibtors—State Schgol and Home Smith, Redfield, S. D.; Dr. Myler Mite hell ge Coie hie : +H ee 'D. Walt 
Minn.; W.| E urd, Avoca, Iowa; Redfield, S. D.; Gage & Kurtz, Groton, §S. D.:; M. G. Johnson, Wolsey, S. D.; Ray  ‘Tuwrenee SD: A. H Bute 
Burget & Jarm Lawrence, S. D.; Ss. D.; J. D. Bacon & Son, Grand Forks, Hodgson, Rushmore, Minn.; Geo. M. Eng- i  C w RB, net. Letct ge 
E . yn Rox Wis W. T. Hoyt N D Marlow & Randall, Mankato, ter, Ipswich, S. D.: Wendt & Painter RB = b | ae setcher, 
& Son, De Sme dD 4. T. Jones & Minn.: Thad Oviatt no van 8. D.: i. W ‘anton, S. D.; Vanderham Bros., Ireton, gg = homey Ww aT <es Ames, Iov 
Sons , Schroeder, Grand Meadow, Minn.; Chas ae P. A. Zollman, Mitchell, S. D.; i a dl hl ieee 
AWARDS Gile & Son, Brookings, S. 'D.; South Da- Weiland Bros., Ethan, 'S. D.; Ed’ Sheeler, Aged boar Sink dott Gore 

Aged  bull—Firs Loveland Stock kota State Coll Brookings, S. D.; Webster, S. D.; H. H.. Erion, Rockha Sets gee aes . alee 
Farms; 2, Me Milla i; 3, Stude 4, McCone South Dakota Penitentiary, Sioux Falls, ep: Jas S. O'Conner, ts unk “S : s Ke ating hi * 
gros Two-year-old bull Thomp S. D.: Erwin & —_ nson, Groton, S. D Jas. Katrb itchell, S aul H. Tre : st. Rans 2, Hebro: 

i é , Ja . ! 1, ; Au I 4. Erior Jur arl > |} , 
son & Son; 2, Seal 3 & § 1, Me Minnesota Holstein Co Austin, Minn stad, Ne ng Ss . P. Dex . cihgée : aemgeanect your ne yea . 
Cone Bros Senior yearl F irst, Judge—P. A ‘Zollma in, Miteche li, S. D heimer, Spen we sear berg, aren; yo Fe promoter: wi 
Thompson & Son: 2. Rundel Son; 3 AW ARDS Baltic ; . E rands f iu- a % ei . trey | tg 
Joy Farn { Jones & Son Junior year Aged bull-——Firs Racon & Son: 2, Stat ~ junter; 2, § et ye cken r+ Son 
ling bull—First and 3, Eliason; 2, Rundell School and Ho 4 & Kurtz. Two 4, Odegaard & Son. Junior | 
& Son; 4, Loveland Stock Farms; 5, Wil year-old bull—First an Marlow & Ran First, Washburn & Son; 2 and 
lowdale Fart ! r bull calf First and dall; 2, Oviatt. Senior yearling bull—First, Farms; 4 Erion 
3. Pritchard; 2 and 4 &Ohlson; 5 Gile & Son. Junior vearling bull—First, Aged sow—First, Hunter 
Jones & Sons ir bull calf—First, EB State College: 2, Marlow & Randall; 3, & Son; 3, Odegaard & Son, 4 
E. Jor ® McCone Br I vated Ban Henior bull call First State yearling sow “dpe Wat - 
Stock Farms; 4, Studer: 5, Burget & Jar Hlome 2 Minnesota Holstein »1OSS & Son . Scottlea Fart 
muth flacon & Son. Junior bull rear ww First, MW ashburt 

Aged cow—First, Carpenter & Carpen Racon & Son; 2 + ews arm Odegaar 
ter; 2. EK. E. Jones , MeCone Bros { Cc senior sow pigs 
MeMillan. Two-year-old _heifer—First w—First, State College; 2, State z. Maushach eu 
Loveland Stock Far: 2, Eliason; 3, Me School and Home; 3, Minnesota Holstein 4 x ww pig—I 

, , 4 Jor ! Senior Co. Two-vear-old heife “irst, State Col- ind Scottlea Fa 
2 Love iege: 2 and and Home. Se son 
4, Car nior yearling ‘irst Minnesota ne grand cCnas 
\ riir I f Holstein Co ool and Home; on Dona i : i 
Love 3, Marlow & Jun champion Doar—' 
& Ohlson heifer—First ind : 
Kk. Jones; 2 Bacon & Son: 3, Kurtz a. i grand champio 
& Sons heifer calf—Firs 4 1 po Lapin 
heifer State School nio is unigr c ampion sow Was 
Carpenter & First, Bacon Gas aoe co Saottl 
k Farms; 4, 3, Minnesota Bee age Mey hs gee Scag 
Senior ch Marlow & Raa hee 3. Odegaard & Son. Br 
n bull—Love dall, on ; Pontiac Homestead “ssghess F ee ° Odega ard & son 
rland Gift Junior champion bull—Bacon Young os rd. First Scottlea ; 
pson & Son, & Son, on Lise Hedge Pontiac Elmdak Hunter: 3, Fechtelkotter. Breed 
Senior t id rrand champion female herd—First, Scottlea Farms; 2 
State ( “olle e, on Le rte Cornucopia 2d ae ba — t of ye F 
n Juni champion heifer—Minnesota cele theca A Dt & Sol 
Holstein Co., on Far Oaks Inka Home- ¢~ ae of = magn gb at t Ons 
t hamp female—Eliason, on stead r 3 si -Ikotter; SIRCCE: 
Lady Clara 16th Aged herd—First State School and kell: 3. J ° 4 “ 
< ? x e! su, i set _ am cell; I & Kennedy; 

Aged herd—First, Loveland Stock Home; 2, Bacon & ee 3, Gage & Kurtz 5 Nilsson - sow pig—First, HAMPSHIRES. 
Farms; 2, McCone Bros.; Carpenter & Young herd—First, Bacon & Son; 2, State Welbes: 2 a A 4 Fourhouse Exhibitors—Mrs. Joseph Kotrat 
Carpent: r: 4, McMillar Breeder's young School and Home; 3 ™M arlow & Randall Farms: 5 Tan -} 1 Bros. Junior sow Timmerman; Sanford Tilley; F. } 
herd—First Eliason : Pritchard Calf herd—First n & Son; 2. Min- pige—Fi 2 - 3 Hoy: 4. Mc- Johnson Bros.; Carl J. Gustafs 
Love! und Stock Farn $, Carpenter & nesota Holstein C , State School and Avery: 5 1& y oungquist 7 field Farms; Millett & Sumner; A 
Carpenter Home. Get of sire—First, State College; . rand champion boar—Bates man; Elmer Tow; Henry A 

Caif herd—First, FE. E. Jones: 2, Pr ttch- 2, State School and Home: 3, Marlow & , Hamm; C. F. Evanson; Fran 
ard; 3. Loveland Stock Farms 1 Dn ibe Randall Produce of dam—First, State , boar—Trelstad = worth; Bierce & Bridley; Cassad 
& Ohlsor G t yf re First >| College: 2, Marlow & Randall; 3, Minn: Trelstad’s Son. rens; Fred H. Weisner; Cassady 
2, Thom; son & , Ee. KB. J sota Holstein Co. Senior and gr and champion sow —Her- Judge—R. C. Pollard, Nehawk 
Jones & Sons roduce f d endeen rion Lady Queen. AWARDS 
Thompson & Sor 2, Eliasor Junior ion sow—Eneler, on Sen Aged boar—fI Kotraba 





man; 3, Tilley 4. Bierce. Ser 
Enc- boar—First, Gustafson; 2 and 


Farms: 4, Timmerman Jur 


Bros. 4, Jones & Sons Heavy Horses 


HEREFORDS. The sh ow of heavy horses was made uy} ’ , 7 
yp ee boar—First, Tow: 2, Wickfield |! 





Exhibitors—C hi * art of treng show of Percherons J 3 vs . 
Owatonna s y & lsor MeMillar of Rock Rapids, Iowa, was F pamnmerman 1, Gustafson a. 
Selby, 5S. D.; I Ss D.: strong winner in the mare classes pig—Ffirst Wickfield Farms 
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Credit for Machinery Purchases 

During the war, it was necessary 
for different reasons for many farmers 
to economize quite heavily in their 


purchases of farm machinery. Old | 
tools were patched up and made to 
nang together for the period of emer- 
gen Second hand sales had a great 
s vogue during this period. Farmers, 
like every one else, tried to get along 


on what they had and to avoid incur- 


ring pew expense. 


Farm implements, however, are a 
a necessary part of the operating equip- 
r ment of the farm. This long period of 
S. delay in purchasing new equipment on 
5 the part of a good many farmers, has 
lL, resulted in a present need for new 
: tools on a great many farms in the 
a corn belt. Unfortunately this growing 
: demand on the part of the farmer 
h comes at the same time as a marked 


stringency of money. Loans are hard 
to secure, credit must be better than 
gilt edged and bankers generally are 
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2, making a desperate effort to keep 
* joans down to the lowest possible | 
a; point. 
, This condition has unfortunately re- 
Ne sulted in a hardship to a great many 
a farmers who need new agricultural 
9 machinery for the efficient manage- 
¥ ment of their farms. In many cases 
‘ they are not in a position to pay cash. 
ad The dealer, on account of his present 
“y financial obligations, can not carry | 
j them for a long period. A good many 
panks have showed some hesitancy | 


in accepting notes given by farmers 
in payment for agricultural ,imple- 
ments 
2, This policy on the part of some 
, banks is apparently due to a conserva- 
tism induced by the general situation 
and not to the necessity of the case. 





2) \ Federal Reserve Board ruling made 
st, on December 30, 1915, covers this 
point very fully and makes it cer- 


tain that notes given by farmers for 





4 the purchase of farm machinery may 
lia be rediscounted by Federal Reserve 
D.; banks 

$. The law permits the rediscount of 
D.; six months paper that has been drawn 
= or issued for agricultural purposes. 
D.; It is held by the Federal Reserve 


1“ Board that a bill drawn by a dealer or 
a farmer in payment for agricultural 


isa bill which comes under the mean- 


ing of that provision. It will be re- 
called that according to the Reserve 
Board regulations, no bill is eligible 


for rediscount, the proceeds of which 
have been used or are to be used for 
permanent or fixed improvements of 
any kind. It is, however, a ruling of 
the Reserve Board that agricultural 
machinery is to be considered not as 
a permanent improvement but 
part of the cost of operation. 

“It wears out rapidly and in most 
cases has to be replaced within a com- 


as a 





tiea 
paratively short time,” says the ruling 
“ of the Board, “so that it may be as- 
ie sumed that a certain amount of money 
ne would be spent annually and regu- 
{ larly for the purchase and improve- 
; ment of machinery of this kind.” 


It is important, of course, that the 
gas hotes. drafts, or bills be so identified 


as to make it possible for classifica- | 


tion bills issued for agricultural 
purposes. It is suggested by the Re- 
serve Board in its ruling that a simple 
memorandum attached to the bill stat- 
X ing that the bill was drawn in pay- 
reed ment for agricultural implements, and 
Signed by either the acceptor or the 
drawer, would probably be considered 
sufficient evidence by the member 
bank and the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Local banks which have shown a re- 
luctance to handle a paper of this kind 
should have this ruling of the Federal 
Ww. teserve Board brought to their atten- 








- tion. It is manifestly the purpose of 
fart- the Federal Reserve act that the sys- 
= tem shall be used to assist in the main- 
Reh- tenance of the agricultural industry of 
(art the conntry. It would be unfortunate 
: indeed if reluctance on the part of lo- 
nren- tal banks to make use of the system 
‘eld to its full extent should in any way 
rling ‘tipple farm business. 

boar At the present time it is particu- 


implements purchased by the farmer | 
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Tread Patented 


Ce..¢er tread smooth with suction 
cups, to firmly grasp wet asphalt. 
Geared-to-the- Road side treads 
mesh like cogs in dirt. 














From California 
Gilman Bres., of San Jose, 
sold 1,200 Miller Cords in nine 
and a half months, have only 
made one adjustment. One of 
these tires went 53,000 miles 
on a heavy stage. Another 
49,987. And a third 38,000 
and stil) running. 


From Colorado 


The La Junta Motors Corpo- 
tation, La Junta, report that 
Millers average 15, . They 
have not had one adjustment 
in two years, 


From Florida 
W. R. Link, tire dealer, of 
Orlando, reports four tires 
going over 28, les one 
car owned by the Hutchins 
Realty Company. 











THE MILLER RUBBER 
COMPANY, Akron, O. 


Also makers of Miller InnerTubes, built 
layer-on-layer. Based on 24 years of 
fine-rubber experience. Red or Gray. 
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Examining the tire layers after 15,000 miles 


Tire Mileage Doubled 


Costs us $150 for each added mile 


Miller Tire experts, in the past 
five years, have doubled their 
average tire mileage. They have 
cut the cost-per-mile in two. That 
will save Miller users this year 
some $50,000,000. 


The cost of these betterments, 
on the Cord type alone, has been 
$1,136,419. Just the labor- 
atory and testing expense 
last year averaged $10,000 
monthly. These thousands 
of added miles have cost 
us about $150 each. 


New-Grade Tires 


The result is a new- 
grade tire. To hundreds 
of thousands it has brought 
a new conception of good 
tires. 


Now Miller Tires are every- 
where discussed. They are used 
exclusively in some of the hard- 
est services. The demand in five 
years has multiplied 20-fold. 


Miller Tires 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


The Supreme Attainments 


CORDS 





Costly Methods 


We keep 250 tires constantly 
running under observation. We 
destroy 1,000 tires yearly to learn 
how to improve them. 

We separate tires after long, 
hard use to watch the effects on 
layers. 

We spend $1,000 daily just to 
watch and test tires and materials. 
We sign every tire, so each re- 
turned tire teaches us its lessons. 

Now Millers offer mileage 
which a few years ago was un- 
dreamed of. .And they offer 
treads which, by countless tests, 
outlast the best of others by 25%. 





You owe yourself a test. Learn 
what this doubled mileage means 
on your car. Compare the Miller 
Tire with others. Let the figures 
tell you which tire to adopt. 

A maker who has made good 
tires twice better deserves a trial 
from you. 


FABRICS - 











larly necessary that local banks thru- 
out the corn belt should make all pos- 
sible effort to that their farmer 
patrons are cared for in every possible 
way. The small town bank exists in 
large measure as the fin&ancial agent 
of the farming country by which it is 
surrounded. It would be peculiarly un- 
fortunate, therefore, if a rather belated 
conservatism should be turned against 
the interests of the business on whose 


see 


prosperity the bank’s existence de- 
pends. 
Fall Seeding of Grass 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In your issue of September 3d, F. S. 


Wilkins, of the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion, “The all-around safest 
method to secure a stand of timothy 
or clover in winter wheat or ap- 
pears to be to seed both crops im the 
early spring when the frost is coming 
out of the ground, or a little earlier.” 

Were this statement made by a com- 
mon farmer, we could let it go at that, 
for we all differ. But coming from a 
source where methods are supposed to 
be tested thoroly before sent out, this 
statement may do much harm should 
it not prove true. 

Some fifty years ago about all clo- 
ver here in the northwestern corner 
of Illinois was sown Mr. Wilkins 
describes, on the snow in March. But 
we found that freezing late in April 
or early May killed our young clover, 


says: 


rye 


as 


and that this happened frequently; al- 
so winter wheat or rye developing its 
root system in the fall leaves no 


chance for those delicate competitors, | 


timothy or clover. 
A few years ago we drilled alfalfa 
into what we thought a poor stand of 


winter wheat. Favorable weather, how- | 


ever, caused a rank growth, with the 
result that the alfalfa was completely 
smothered out. 

for 
seed 


Thee‘all-around safest method” 
clover and alfalfa we find is to 
with barley or early oats, 
grain first with a dise and the clover 
seed with a harrow. 

Last sowed about two 


spring we 


bushels of Iowa 103 oats to the acre as | 


and alfalfa. 
the 
yielded 


crop for clover 
Both were blooming when 
were cut, and the latter 
bushels to the acre. 

For the past sixty years I have sowed 
timothy in the early fall on or 


a nurse 


oats 


wheat stubble, disking lightly if weedy | 


or harrowing if a sufficient covering 
could be stirred up with it. Sometimes 
there is not sufficient moisture early 
to sprout it; grasshoppers and crickets 
destroy it at other times. 
we get a fair crop of hay or seed from 
fall seeding of timothy, where there is 
plenty of rubbish to protect the deli- 
plants in the fall, winter and 
From my experience with 
would advise your 
seed with winter 


cate 
spring. 
timothy, I 


spondent to wheat 


covering the | 


oats | 
63 | 


But as a rule | 


corre- | 


this fall, providing he covers the wheat 
with straw. Otherwise he should wait 
| till after the wheat is harvested. 
JOHN HANDEL. 
Thlinois. 


Spreading Straw 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Last fall, after freezing had set in, 
my wheat looked very bad. Just be- 
| fore Thanksgiving, I spread straw over 
| the entire area with a straw spreader. 
| In addition to the protection offered 
| the wheat in the spring, I found that 
the straw held the snow, causing it to 
| 


cover the ground evenly, and prevent- 
ed drifting. This 
best and most even 
wheat I have seen. 

I also spread straw over part of my 
clover 
value 


spring I had the 
stand of winter 


land. 
shown. 


Here especially was its 
The clover came up 
strong and even wherever the straw 
was, but showed many bare spots 
where the ground was unprotected. 
My experiment this past winter has 
convinced me of the great value of 
straw both for the protection it offers 
, and for its fertilizing value. I expect 
to increase the acreage of wheat ma- 
| terially this fall. I found that there 
was practically no bother in doing the 
work. It can be done at times when 
there is little else to do, and will pay 
big returns. 
HARRY BRUCHLACHRER. 
' Marshall County, Iowa. 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallacea’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 















































































Rural Life Conference at the 
State Fair 


Mrs. Henry Taylor, of Bloomfield, 


Iowa, presided at a conference on Ru 
ral Life, at which every district was 
represented. Mrs. Taylor gave an in- 


the possibilities of 
the advantage of having 
where families 


spiring talk on 
ral life and 


community 


ru 


center 


gather for social recreation. Mrs. Tay 
lor was also enthusiastic about drama 
tizing historical and Biblical incident 
as a matter both of education and r: 
creation 

Mr Brownell, of Winterset, spoke 
on the results of rural organization; 
Mrs. Harriet Wallace Ashby, of Des 
Moines, on the rural club as a force, 
and Mr Carrie Coffin Rutledge, of 
Fort Dodge, gave the main address, on 
“The Farm Woman.” 

Mrs. Rutledge said in part: “Women 
have done much by hard work and 
main strength. They have attended to 
their household duties despite incon- 
veniences As the Towa farmer ha 


grown prosperous, he has widened hi 


activities and can do the work of more 
than one man thru his improved ma 
chiners But the Towa woman ha 
been doing things in a one-woman way 
If we can help lighten the work for 
the farm woman, we can increase the 
fertility of the oil. It is the women 
folks who are to blame for many good 
farmers leaving the farm 

“It might be well for a rural lif 
conference to adjourn to the machin 
ery hall. Electricity on the farm spells 
the solution of many farm problems 

“In the early days we knew what 
community spirit was because we had 
to denend on our neighbors We are 
mow far enough over the hill to be 
selfish.” 


The Club Year Opens 


The club year opens in September 
o get the most out of clubs, a defi- 
mite program should be mapped out 
‘or the club year, and certain members 
be made responsible for each program 
if unable to attend, these members are 
esponsible for getting 
ake their places. When topics are as 
signed for some time in advance, one’s 
eading will center more or less about 
her topic, and a good program be 
sured. 

A good program means the success 
pr failure of a community club. Wo- 
men are too busy to make a practice 
pf leaving their work for one afternoon 
pf each month or more, unless they 
get something for their time which 
ill help in their work or in their liv 
pg. For example, a man in a carpet 
tore used to take time off every 
hursday when “Uncle Henry” Wal- 
ace gave his weekly exposition of the 


someone to 


as 


Sabbath school lesson before the Y. 
. C. A. His explanation was “He 
helps me to lay carpets.” 

The inspiration for living he got 


rom the lesson meant more to him in 
his work than could be had from time 
pent at continuous work. The inspi 
ation from a carefully prepared pro- 
am will mean much to the club 
aembers in fitting them to do better 
york. 

By a carefully prepared program we 
> not mean long papers. We mean a 
Ogram with definite subjects led by 
pertain members, notified long enough 
advance to study the subject, and 
to keep it in the minds of others so 
all will be thinking along the 
me lines. If necessary, the leaders 
hould furnish members with refer- 
aces on the topic for the day. Five- 
finute talks by ten members are in- 
amitely more interesting than an 
Bur’s talk by one. The community 
ub program should be like develop- 


| 


| 


club 
which 


ing a photographic plate—the 
members being the chemicals 
bring out the picture. 


Susan B. Anthony Amendment 


The Susan B 
which has 


Anthony amendment, 
been enacted, reads: 

“The right of citizens of the United 
States shall not be denied 
abridged the United States or 
any state account sex.” 

“If the men had had the doing of it,” 
aid a politician Anthony 
would never have had the credit for 
the amendment One man and then 
another would have cut it up and made 
and tacked his name to it to 
credit: but women are dif- 


now 


vote 
by 


on 


to or 


by 


¢ 
ol 


“Susan B 


it over 
get the 
ferent.” 

Women are different. The splendid 
women who have promoted the cause 


of prohibition in recent years, in the 
hour of victory give credit to Miss 
Anthony, Miss Frances Willard and 
other great temperance women, in- 


stead of clamoring for credit for them- 
selves, 


Pressure Cooker Recipes 


birds. Yes, sir, that’s what he did. He 
found the taste of young birds very much 
to his liking, and he began to hunt for 
more. Then he discovered a nest of 
young mice, and he found these quite as 
good as young birds. Then came a great 


fear upon the littlest people, but not 
once did they suspect Mr. Weasel He 
was very crafty, and went and came 


among them just as always. They sus- 
pected only the larger and stronger peo- 
ple of the forest, who, because food was 
getting very scarce, had begun to hunt 
the smaller people 

“But you know wrongdoing is bound to 
be found out sooner or later One day 
Mr. Rabbit surprised Mr. Weasel making 

















owner of a pressure cooker ¢ jo 
tory over tough meats and old hens 
ne needs to do is to sear the meat 
both jes, add a cup of bot water and 
isonir nd « for from half an hour 
i } p ur t \ 
i ma sughest n it ft 
I 
\ >t joint ther SPASO! 
rll flour and brown in cook Add | 
ind a half cups of boiling water and | 
yy in an hour t tenderest kind of 
isse¢ Half an he is usually long | 
not for cookir es ally if the pre | 
sure is allowed to run dowr 
This year we are using two-quart jar 
ind putting up shelled reen beans and | 
tomatoes together This seasons the 
beans well, gives s a ready prepared | 
combination for chili con carne, and also | 
i choice of two vegetables when opened 
The beans taste of tomato, but the to- 
mato does not taste of beans \ littl 
sweet pepper improves the flavor Onion 


may also be added 
Perforated pie tins make good lids when 


several dishes are to be cooked at once | 
in the steamer Porridge for breakfast is 
delicious cooked in the cooker when there 
is room; mush for frying is especially well 
done by this method A good-sized piece | 
of meat if of the right shape will hold | 
ibove it three quart jars in which to cook 
other articles 

If dumplings are desired with beef stew, | 
exhaust the steam when the meat is | 
done, remove lid and drop dumpling mix 
ture on top teplace lid, but leave the 


pet cock open and steam ten minutes 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co 
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How Mr. Weasel Was Made 
An Outcast 


Jimmy Skunk, the cousin of Shadow the 
Weasel, is telling Peter Rabbit and Chat- 
terer the Red Squirrel about how old Mr. 
Weasel, way, way back when the world | 
was young, was crafty and sly that | 

| 
| 





so 
he knew everybody’s secrets, altho no 
one suspected him 

hard 
just 
worry 
about 


“Of course 
Weasel at last 
but they didn’t 
he knew all 
places in which some 
had stored away food, 
hungry, all he had to do was to help 
himself So Mr. Weasel became a thief, 
and still no one suspected him. Now one 
bad habit almost always leads to another 
Mr. Weasel developed a great fondness 
for eggs Our whole family has always 
had rather a weakness that way.” 

Jimmy grinned, for he knew that Peter 
and Chatterer knew that he himself never 
could pass a fresh egg when he found it. 

“One day he found a nest in which were 
four little baby birds instead of the eggs 


Mr. 
else, 
You 


times came to 
as to everybody 
him much 

the secret hiding- 
of his neighbors 
so when he was 


see 


he had been expecting to find there, 
and, having a mean disposition, he flew 
into a rage and killed those four little 


a meal of young mice, and of course he 


hurried to tell all his neighbors Then 
Mr. Weasel knew that it was no longer of 
use to pretend that he was what he was 
not, and he boldly joined the bigger ani- 
mals in hunting the smaller ones It 


makes most people angry to be caught in 




















One d Mr. Rabbit surprised Mr. Wea- 
sel aking meal of ounge mice 

wrong just that way 
wit Mr \ l H flew into rreat 
rag ind vowed that he would kill Mr. 
Rab und he couldn't catch Mr. 
Rabb } | others of his neigh- 
be it here was no one, not even 
fierce Mr. Wolf or Mr. Panther or Mr. 
Lynx, of whom the littlest people were in 
such fear You see, they could hide from 
the b hunters, but they couldn't hide 
from Mr. Weasel, because he knew all 
their hiding-places, and he was so slim 
and small that wherever they could go, 
he could £0. 

“Now the big people, like Mr. Wolf and 
Mr. Panther, willed only for food that 
they might live, and when they found 
Mr. Weasel killing more than he could 
eat, they would have nothing to do with 
him, and even threatened to kill him if 
they caught him So pretty soon Mr. 
Weasel found that he hadn't a friend in 
the world This made him more savage 


than ever, and he hunted and killed just 
for the pleasure of it. He took pleasure 
in the fear which he read in the eyes of 
his neighbors when they saw him. 

“Old Mother Nature was _§ terribly 
shocked when discovered what was 
going but she found that she could do 
nothing with Mr. Weasel He wasn't 
sorry for what he had done, and he 
wouldn't promise to do better. ‘Very 
well,’ said Old Mother Nature, ‘from this 
time on, you and your children and your 
children’s children forever and ever shall 
be outcasts among the people of the Green 
Forest and the Green Meadows, hated by 
all, little and big.’ And it has been 
to this day Even I am not on speaking 
terms with Shadow, altho he is my own 
cousin,”’ concluded Jimmy Skunk. 

Peter Rabbit shuddered. “Isn't it 
dreadful not to have a single friend?’’ he 
exclaimed “I would rather have to run 


she 
on, 


80 


for my life twenty times a day than to 
be hated and feared and without a single 
friend I wouldn't be an outcast for all 
the world.” 

“There's not the least bit of danger 
of that for you, Peter,” laughed Jimmy 
Skunk 


(Did you know that old Mr. Owl can not 


move his eyes? Well, he can’t, anyway, 
and next week we will hear how they 
became fixed.) 





There is less danger of a patient bleed- 
ing to death from a wound than there is 
of his getting infection in the wound. An 
infected wound becomes red and “angry”; 
it throbs with pain; the patient is likely 
to have chills and fever and feel sick. 
This is because pus germs have entered 
the wound. These germs do not float in 
the air, but are introduced by the hands 
or the tools used in treating the wound. 
It is not safe to take just any cloth or 
rag to cover a wound. The surgeon's 
gauze, which is made for this purpose, is 
free of germs, and should be in every 
house for use when needed, just as medi- 


GENUINE 
ASPIRIN 





Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies 
genuine Aspirin introduced to 
physicians in 1900. _ Insis 
unbroken packages of 


BAYER-TABLETS 
oF ASPIRIN 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidesier of Salicylicacid 


A SPECIAL 


Factory 


Cut-Price 
U. S. Officer's Shoes 


Hand sewed, first grade fa 
tory, cut down price rect 


to you at only §$, M ade 
of the best 6.85 Water 


on 








OFFICERS 
SHOE. 


proof Mahogary calf ath 
er. If these shoes rt 
just as we éay, se them 
back. You do not we B 
cent. Store price this 
shoe is $10.00. Br for 
work and dress at t me 
time. If you are « ng 
money order or « do 
not include postage *ay 
only for shoes W ay 
postage. 

U. S. Army 
Marching Shoes 
First grade factory, cut-down 
price. Direct to you at only 
05.15. Retail price of these 
shoes is 88.00. Made of the 
best elkskin waterproof 


feather. 

@.S.NATIONAL MUNSON 
ARMY SHOE CO., Inc. 
Dept. 418 
Westfield, Mass 
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cine is kept in the house. 


Faded 


Dye Old, 
Dress Material 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Stylish and New—So Easy Too 





Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give & 
mew, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything 

A Direction Book is in package 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt 


y 20 POT BULBS 25 











you are planning new 
tiful 80-page style book will give you many 


valuables you cannot 7 elsewhere. 
Sent Free. Write lOWA BUTTON & PLAITING 
CO., Dept. No. 1, 202 Sth St., Des Moines, low. 
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Cottage Cheese 


rts and Homes: 

ng seen an article in your valuable 
eottage cheese making reminded 

t I would like to have the sisters 


e my “bonny clabber” fresh and 
t ling water over it, to scald it, 
; very careful not to cook it too 
: When scalded enough, I dip the 
t into a pan colander, press the 
t, salt the cheese and work it 
spoon or with my hand until it is 
I put plenty of nice sweet cream 
; nd work it in thoroly. I never 
put t clabber on the stove to cook it, 
The iter takes out most of the acid 
tast It makes a delicious dish. 
MRS. RETTA BURCH. 
t tte County, Towa. 





Fashion Department 











The patterns we Offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
ad. Order by number and givesize orage. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and address. 
Address all orders to PaTrunw DaraRTMENT OF 
Wartaces' Faameur, Des Moines, lows. 


pa 
— 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER, 





'—Ladies’ and Misses’ Blouse— 
zes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
66—Ladies' and Misses’ Blouse— 
es 34 to 42 inches bust measure, 
'2i—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
to 44 inches bust measure. 
i'—Misses’ Bungalow Apron—Cut 


n 14 to 20 years 
, 1—T i and Miss ] — 
“ip 16 years and 36 ir } t 
1—Girl One-Piece Slir I 
es 6 to 14 year 
—Child Rompers 
! 1 6 years 
, 2—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 
nes waist measure. 
33 5—Boys’ Trousers—Cut in 
7 ars 
bove patterns will be sent to any 
oh SS on receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
lot Shion magazine, containing all the 
wah. od styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
be on receipt of 5 cents. Remit in 
ter Z. and send all orders to the Pat- 
Mo Vepartment, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
deliy °s, Iowa. Allow about ten days for 


ry of patterns or fashion magazine. 
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Best Flour 


From the world’s 
finest wheat 







HEN harvest time comes round 

each year, the Marshall Milling 
Company of Marshall, Minnesota, 
gathers in carload after carload of 
the finest hard spring wheat grown 
in the Northwest. Marshall’s Best 
Flour is famous for the quality of 
wheat from which it is milled. 


The choice wheat used in Mar- 
shall’s Best Flour together with the 
Marshall Milling Company labora- 
tory and bakery tests make it possi- 
ble to turn out a uniformly high 
grade of flour the whole year round. 
Whenever you buy a sack of Mar- 
shall’s Best Flour—no matter what 
the time of year, it alway has the 
same fine texture, pure white color 
and delicious flavor. You need no 
longer trust to luck to make good 
bread, with a sack of Marshall’s Best 
Flour—your bread worries are over. 


Insure the success of baking day by 
ordering a sack of Marshall’s Best Flour 


today. You may know it by the picture 
of Marshall’s Best Girl on the back of the 


sack. 


Marshall Milling Company 


Marshall, Minnesota 








































































Your Husband 1s a 
Busy Man, Mrs. Farmer! 


HERE isn’t any doubt that he has had it in mind to 
instal a modern lighting and cooking plant in the home 


day—to give you and the family the comforts and 
conveniences you deserve. Other matters have caused him 
to overlook this important item. 


some 


That is why you should know all about the 


OLT: 


TRAD 
MARH 


CARBIDE LIGHTING AND COOKING PLANT 


Just think of having a flood of bright, mellow light in any 
room in the house at a mere twist of the fingers! And 
carbide gas is the nearest light there is to actual sunlight,— 
bright, mellow and easy on the eyes. Best for reading and 
sewing, it makes the cheerful and cozy and saves the 
children from e their Think how 
convenient such light will be to your husband in the barn 
before sun-up and after night-fall! 

The plant is easy to instal and requires no expert attention. 
In fact, it needs very little looking after of any sort 
up no more room than a couple of apple barrels and operates 
only when gas is actually being used for cooking and light- 
ing. Between times it doesn’t cost a penny. 


home 


eye-strain over lessons. 


T akes 


In your kitchen, carbide gas will furnish the hottest known 
cooking flame. ra fire going all through the 
hot summer days; ashes to dirty your kitchen. It 
can be as clean and as cool as any room in the house. A 
carbide gas-burning iron take the drudgery 
‘Tuesday. 


. 
iNO more kx eping 
no more 
will out of 

There are over 300,000 country homes using Carbide Cooking and 
Lighting Plants. Many have been in use for years and years without 
costing one penny in repairs! 


Wouldn’t you like to have 
Then write us for full particulars 
husband of this important matter. 


iin eens © 
30 East 42d Street, 


these city conveniences in your home? 
so that you may remind your 


OMPAN Y 
New York 
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Get Wholesale Prices 
on aGreat Line of 
Home Needs | 


4 Here’s Your Chance to Save Money 


Send for our new Kalamazoo catalog and 
learn how we are cutting the cost of living 
witha great line of merchandise at direct- 
to-you prices. Find out what you can 
Save On a new Cream separator, sanitary 
indoor closet, washing machine, phono- 
graph, sewing machine, paint, roofing, fenc- 
ing, aluminum ware, fire less cooker, and many 
other articles, as well as our famous line of Kalae 
mazoo stoves, ranges, furnaces and oil stoves. 


Mail a Postal Today 


Don't miss this chance to save money on top-notch 
quality merchandise. Everyone knows that “A Kal. 
amazoo-direct-to-y. u" means highest quality at low- 






























est prices. Find out what it means to you in saving mon- 
ey. Cash or easy payments. Quick wy We 
pay freight. Write today. Ask for Catalog No. 116 
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KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., MFRS. 
Kalamazoo. Michigan 


Bw Cetleniitewsus 


Direct to You 
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lave Sabbath School Lesson | 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews 
Each issue of Wallaces’ 
duced by any other paper unti 


Farmer ts copyrigh 


special written 








Except when announcement is m ide to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath j 
Lessons are as they were nade originally by pei Wallace, with such slight ch nges as m | 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always ar | 


ted. Th 
permission has been obtained 


e¢ Sabbath School Lesson must not be r 

















The Wise Men and Jesus 

(Notes on the Sabbath School L 

for October 3, 1920. Matthew, 1 and 2. 
Printed, Matthew, 2:1-15.) 


esson 


“Now 


lehem of 


in Beth- 
of Herod 
the 
(2) 
Where is He that is born King of the 
Jews? for we saw the star in the east, 


Jesus was born 
Judea, in the 
behold, Wise- 


came to Jerusalem, 


when 
days 
from 


the king, men 


east saying, 


and are come to worship him. (3- And 
when Herod the king heard it, he was 
troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. 
(4) And gathering together all the 


chief priests and scribes of the people, 
he inquired of them where the Christ 
should be born. (5) And they said un- 
to him, In Bethlehem of Judea; for 
thus it is written through the prophet, 


“(6) And thou Bethlehem, land of 
« Judah, 
Art in no wise least among the 
princes of Judah: 
For out of thee shall come forth a 


governor, 
Who shall be shepherd of my peo- 
ple Israel. 


“(7) Then Herod privily called the 
Wise-men, and learned of them exact- 
ly what time the star appeared. (8) 
And he sent them to Bethlehem, and 
said, Go and search out exactly con- 
cerning the young child; and when ye 
have found him, bring me word, that I 


also may come and worship him. ( 9) 
And they: having heard the king, went 
their way: and lo ,the which they 
saw in the east, went before them, till 
it came and stood over where the 
young child was. (10) And when they 
saw the star, they rejoiced with exceed- 
ing great joy. (11) And they came into 
the house-and say the young child with 
Mary his mother; and they fell down 
and worshiped him; and opening their 
treasures they offered unto him gifts, 
gold and frankincense and myrrh. (12) 
And being warned of God in a dream 
that they should not return to Herod. 


star, 


they departed into their own country 
another way. (13) Now when they 
were departed, an angel of the Lord 


appeared to Joseph in a dream, saying. 
Arise and take the young child and 
his mother, and flee into Egypt. and be 
thou there until I tell thee: for Herod 
will seek the young child to destroy 
him. (14) And he arose and took the 
young child and his mother by night, 
and departed into Egypt: (15) and was 
there until the death of Herod: that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the Lord through the prophet, 
ing. Out of Egypt did I call my son.” 
There lived in the little town of 
Nazareth a young Israelite named Jos- 
eph, who traced his genealogy to the 
royal family of David. He was be 
trothed to a young maiden named 
Mary, also tracing to the house of Da 
vid An engagement in those days 
was considered as binding as a mar- 


say- 


riage. To this maiden appeared an 
angel, announcing to her that she 
would become the mother of the Mes- 
seiar, the Redeemer of the race 

as the prophets had long before fore 
told, and that this would be by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. After a 


time an angel appeared to Joseph and 


informed him of the true state of the 
case; and for her protection he ap- 
pears to have formally married her 


and taken her to live separately under 
his protection in his own home. A few 
months passed and Herod arranged to 
take a census of the kingdom as a 
basis for future taxation. According 
to the Jewish custom followed, David 





would ‘go to the aneéstral home at 


sjethlehem for registry, and M 


urally went with him. The old wn 
was crowded to its utmost <« t 

and there was no room for th eX. 
cept in one of the caves used 2 
stable. Here was born Jesus the Christ 
and here came the shepherds who had 
heard the song of the heavenly host 
as they were herding their flo by 
night. They went back to their { 


glorifying and praising God. The phi 
losophers or wise-men spoken of in 
the printed text of the lesson 
afterwards. 


came 


For the proper understandng of this 
lesson, it is necessary to know some 
thing about Herod, about the Magi, or 
wise-men, and about the general ex- 
pectation of the Jews of the appear 
ance of the Messiah about this time, 
We have in the writings of Josephus 
especially full information as to the life 
and character of Herod the Great. He 
was not a Jew, but an Idumaean, there- 
fore a foreigner. He was connected 
thru one of his eight wives, Mariamne, 
with the Asmoneans or the dynasty of 
the Maccabees, to whom the nation 
was indebted for its preservation about 
150 years before. Herod was an ex- 
ceedingly able man, but as cruel as he 
was able, and as adroit and politic as 
he was cruel. His ability is shown by 
the conquest of Jerusalem, the build- 
ing of the temple and a number of 
great cities; his adroitness by success 
in standing in with whatever emperor 
was reigning for the time, whether 
Caesar, Anthony or Octavius, or Cras- 


sius; his innate cruelty by his murder 
of all the members of the sanhedrin 
but two, his murder of his brother-in- 
law, Aptigonus, of the high priest, 
Aristobulus, of his wife, Mariamne 


(the only woman whom he truly loved), 


of Alexandra, his wife’s mother, of his 
sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, and 
later his son, Antipater. He cut off his 


wife’s grandfather's ears, so that he 
could not legally be high priest; and 
just before his death ordered the exe- 
cution of a number of returned Jewish 
prisoners, in order, as he said, that 
there would be no lack of mourners at 
his funeral. 

A man of this type would have no 


hesitation about murdering perhaps 
twenty or thirty babies in a little 
country town, if he thought there 


might be included among them a pros- 
pective heir to the kingdom. 

One day, about the year 4 B. C., there 
appeared in Jerusalem a number of 
distinguished travelers; how many w@ 
do not know,nor do we know precisely 
whence they came. It may have been 
Arabia, probably Persia. We must not 
get Lew Wallace and Matthew mixed 
up. The “Magi” was the name of 
Persian priesthood who attempted to 
foretell events by the stars—astrolo- 
gers rather than astronomers. They 


the 








represented that two years before that 
time there had been signs in the heavy 
enly bodies denoting the birth of the 
Messiah, the King of the Jews. In the 
first, as in the twentieth century, 45 


trologers believed that the desti of 
certain nations and their rulers was 
determined by the appearance of the 
stars and planets in certain parts ot the 


constellation of Pisces 


heavens. The 
was supposed by them to dominat* 
Jewish people, and there was a legend 
that a new star had appeared in that 
quarter of the heavens two years be 
fore the birth of Moses. The appear 
ance of the star in the year 6 B. C. 
seems to have determined the Magi t0 
make this journey to Jerusalem and 
inquire of the reigning monarch, 43 
they naturally would, where the child 
was to be born. At that time, as w® 
learn from Seutonius and Tacitus, re 
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nowned Roman historians, there was 
an expectation in the east that a uni- 
yersal empire should arise in Judea. A 
ctar was regarded as the symbol of a 
prince (Numbers, 24:17), and as, on ac- 
count of the friendly feeling existing 
between the Jews and Cyrus, Xerxes 
and Artaxerxes, Persian rulers, the 
writings of the prophets were doubt- 
jess known to the priesthood of the 
Persians, and itis not at all surprising 
that a committee of the priestly cult or 
of the college of magicians should 
make the journey to Jerusalem. There 

nothing in the sacred writings to 
that the writers regarded it as in 
yay miraculous. The great astron- 
. Kepler, in comparatively recent 

discovered that there was a re- 
able conjunction of the planets 
‘Mars and Saturn, in the constellation 
ces, in May and November of the 
ve 6 B. C., and one in the year 4, 
his double conjunction occurring but 

n eight hundred years. 


hov 


The crafty Herod at once apprehend- 
nger to his throne, which he had 
with so much blood and 
treasure; for not only in the east but 
in Judea there was a profound conviec- 
that the seventy weeks of Daniel 
had been fulfilled, and that in this way, 
by t removal of the hated Roman 
nd the bloody Herod, marvelous relief 
would come, and that from a scion of 
the house of David. He could tell the 
agi nothing, but he could call the 
lrin together and ascertain from 


purchased 


tior 


sanhec 


them the time when they expected 
their King to be born. They referred 
him to Mieah, 5:2: “But thou, Bethle- 


hem Ehprathah, which are little to be 
among the thousands of Judah, out of 
thee shalt one come forth unto me that 
is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings 


forth are from of old, from everlast- 
ing.” 

In his private interview with the 
Magi. Herod inquired just how long it 


was since they had seen this sign in the 
heavens. He sends them to Bethlehem, 
six miles distant, to ascertain the facts 
and to render their homage, which it 
was their purpose to do—homage, not 
worship—and asks them to report to 
him, that he might render homage also. 
This far all is reasonably clear. Wheth- 
er the star which pointed the way to 
tethlehem was a second conjunction 


of the planets in the May following, or | 


a supernatural revelation, we do not 
certainly know. At least these wise 
men were convinced that in the Babe, 
not now in the cave, but in the house 
of some friend, there was the coming 
King 
Note contrast between the be- 
havior of the shepherds and the Magi. 
The former came, saw and went away 
and told their wondering neighbors 
what they had seen, as they naturally 
would The Magi (wise men) came, 
endered homage, and as a proof 
of the sincerity of their homage, of- 
fered gifts that the best of their coun- 


the 


saw. } 
aw 


try afforded—gold, frankincense and 
myrrh 

And the wise men, whatever their 
number may have been, did not return 


to bring Herod word. It would be rather 
‘Surprising if they did, for these Magi 
—the wise men in name—were without 
doubt 


men of the world as well, and 
knew, or at least learned about Herod’s 
character—knew that he would hesi- 
tate at nothing, and that even their 
lives might not be safe, and so, in the 


night vision they received an intima- 
tion that the sooner and the more qui- 
etly they returned to their own coun- 
try without paying any further atten- 
tion to Herod, the greater their safety. 
We in hardly think of these men ly- 
ing down to sleep without thoughts of 
this kind filling their minds, without a 
Study of the strange conditions in 
Which they were placed. To them in 
their doubt and perplexity, Divine 
dance came, as to other men in the 


sul 


Past, in dreams and suggestions. 

1 ‘he action of Herod and the people 
at Jerusalem is likewise perfectly nat- 
ural. Herod was troubled, for he knew 
— his throne was that of the usurper 


d up by the great power of Rome. 
frusalem was troubled, for its inhab- 














—— SS ation 


itants knew Herod and what streams 
of blood would flow if there should be 
a conflict. Herod did what was per- 
fectly natural to him: killed all the 
babes in Bethlehem born since the 
wise men noted the appearance of the 
star in the east. This stamps it as a 
true story; for it is beyond the power 
of fiction to devise a story of this char- 
acter and have every person in it act 
his part true to his nature and true to 
the times in which he lived. 


An Experience in Reclaiming 


Peat Soils 


An interesting and wnusually effec 
tive demonstration of the reclamation 
of shallow peat land is to be found on 
the farm of Mr. Hagenfeld, of Buena 
Vista county, Iowa. 

One corner of the farm lies in what 
is known as which was 
at one time a shallow lake or slough. 


“Grass Lake,” 


| covering several hundred acres. Altho 


much larger than the usual peat beds 
found in that part of the state, the soil 
formation is quite typical of the many 
areas of such soil which occur in the 
Wisconsin drift of Iowa and other 
states. Open ditches and large tiles 
have effected the drainage of the lake. 
leaving a bed of muck and peat vary 
ing in depth from a few inches to two 
or more feet. 

“Seven years ago,” says Mr. Hagen- 
feld, “I started the reclamation of my 
peat land by putting in a large open 
ditch and laying lateral lines of tile 
thruout the whole area. After the land 
was thoroly drained, I plowed it good 
and deep in the fall and cultivated it 
frequently that fall and the next 
spring, to keep the weeds down and 
to open up the soil. I put it into tim- 
othy, and for the last four years T have 
cut from three and one-half to four 
tons of hav per acre every year. Next 
year I expect to plant it to corn. Part 
of the same field has been in corn for 
a few years, and, altho it didn’t give 
very good yields at first, it is now pro- 
ducing very satisfactory yields of corn. 

“There is a smaller field right across 
the fence from the first one that I 
want to start work on this fall. I will 
seed it to timothy, just as I did the 


other, but, instead of cutting it for 
hay, I will pasture it as heavily as it 
will stand. I figure that the cattle 
tramping over the light, fluffy peat 


will help to compact it into a good seed 
bed in two or three years.” 

The writer visited the fields 
tioned and saw a complete reclama- 
tion of what had once been a duck 
pond. Seven years ago this field was 
under water, producing nothing but 
slough grass and furnishing nothing in 
the way of foodstuffs but “bull-heads” 


men- 


and “mud hens.” Today it is a rich, 
productive soil producing good corn, 
potatoes and tame hay. At the time 


of my visit to the place the timothy 
was more than waist high and the corn 
was as good as that on nearby upland 
soil. 

The first step in improving shallow 
peat land is thoro drainage, for, with- 
out this, the proper conditions for de- 
cay and decomposition of the peat can 
not be brought about. Deep fall plow- 
ing with frequent cultivation before 
seeding down is recommended. The 
rapid and luxuriant growth of weeds 
on such land must be considered in 
its management, and for this reason it 
is necessary to keep them down until 
the crop can get a start. 

The lowa experiment station circu- 
lar No. 51, in discussing the manage- 
ment of shallow peat, states: “Corn 
and small grain crops, as a rule, do 
not do well on newly reclaimed peat. 
A mixture of timothy and alsike clo- 
ver is the best crop to use on such 
oils. Many vegetables, such as onions, 
celery, tomatoes, potatoes, cabbage, 
etc., give good yields. By a few years 
of pasturing or growing 
shallow Iowa peats may be put in a 
condition which will permit of the suc- 
cessful growth of corn and small grain 
and, in fact, after such reclamation 


the soils usually become highly pro- | 


ductive.”"—H. W. Warner. 


vegetables | 


















Comfort and Economy 
in Home Heating 









ON’T go through another 

winter with a poorly 

heated house. You can 
just as well have your house 
always comfortably heated with 
the most healthful heat—moist, 
warm air. There’s no longer any 
money to be saved by putting 
up with poor heating. You'll 
get solid home comfort and 
benefit by low fuel cost when 
your house is heated with 


THE WATERBURY 
peiess F URNACE 


Pineiees 


The seamless feature of the “Waterbury” absolutely 
prevents gas, smoke, dust or dirt entering the rooms. 
The moist, warm air is always clean and healthful. 


Burns any kind of fuel. 


With all its efficiency—its unsurpassed high grade 
construction—the Waterbury costs much less than 
other types of furnaces. ‘There are no heat-wasting 
water or air pipes. All the heat is delivered through 
a single register directly into the rooms without waste, 





















































Our illustrated booklet gives all the facts regarding 
pipeless heating. In the interest of home beating 
economy, don’t fail to get it. 


The Waterman-Waterbury Co. 


1121-47 Northeast Jackson Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 



























Sheepskin-lined Coats 






bert never rorget 
the economy of an * 
Ellsworth Sheepskin-lined 
Coat—afullmeasureofcomfort, % 
style and sturdy wear. Keeps % 
the warmth in, the cold out. 


Madefrom selected wool- 
skins tanned to a delightful 
softness; tailored to graceful lines, 
Thick Kersey reinforcement in 
front holds the garment in shape. 
A generous fur collar adds to ap- 
pearance and comfort. 
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OP MIIS 








There isn’t a garment 
made that equals the 
Ellsworth in style, service and 
quality value. So why pay ; 
more? Any length; various 
styles, 



























Zlisworth gloves and leather 
vests are other products favored 
by careful buyers. 


Sold only through dealers 
Ellsworth & Thayer 
Mfg. Cow, Wisconsin 
Dept. 30 













































Save Money by Buying Only the Best and Most Practical 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


We bandle the best—Lewie Bee Ware and 
Dadant Foundation. Address Dept. A. 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS, . . Sioux City, low 
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| Feeding Questions 


Feeding Yearling Steers for the 
Spring Market 




















An lowa correspondent write 

“I have twenty head of earlings 
which I am thinking of feeding for the 
market next March or April These 
cattle weigh about 500 pounds each 
at this time and are in good, thrifty 
condition. I am thinking of starting 
them on corn cut from the field right 
away and will continue to feed shock 
corn for two or three months, and then 
put them on ear corn. Would this be 
better than to feed them on ear corn 


from the start? How much corn should 


I feed these cattle when on full feed? 
How much should they weigh by April 
ist? I will have plenty of hay, straw 


and corn stover for them. How do cat 
tle of this weight ordinarily sell in 
April as compared with heavier cattle? 
Would it be better to sell these cattle 
now and hold the corn for market rath 
er than feeding it? I will have hogs to 
cattle.’ 

crop in 
is not quite 
taking the country 
so unusually large and 
will be 
should 


run with these 

While the corn 
Illinois this year 
as last year, yet 
over the crop is 
such a large proportion of it 
soft, that it is right that there 
be more than the usual amount of cat 
tle feeding this winter sJecause of the 
fact that there will be so much cattle 
feeding, we advise our readers against 
heavy feeding of sound corn to cattle 
which are to be marketed during De- 
cember and January. In the case of 
cattle which are to be marketed in the 
spring and early summer, however, it 
may very well be that cattle will fur 
nish a better market for corn than the 
regular grain market 

Our correspondent’s plan of hand- 
ling his yearling steers is very good ex- 
cept for the fact that he has no silo. 
We suggest that he get these cattle on- 
to an average daily ration by the mid- 
die of the winter of twelve to fifteen 
pounds of corn, two pounds of oil meal 
or cottonseed meal, three or four 
pounds of hay and what straw they 
care to eat. The average daily gain on 
this kind of a ration should be slightly 
better than two pounds per head, and 
the cattle next spring should weigh 
around 900 pounds in fairly good con 
dition. Cattle of this weight do not 
ordinarily sell quite so well as heavier 
cattie, but in the spring they generally 
sell better in relation to heavier cattle 
than they do at any other time of the 
year 


Iowa and 
so good 


Hog Tonic 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I make a practice of feeding wood 
ashes and salt to my hogs in small self- 
feeders. I am wondering what I can 
add to this mixture in order to keep 
my hogs free from worms at all times. 

*iI want something that will not injure 
pregnant sows, and something that the 
hogs can run to at all times.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
try a mixture of five pounds of crushed 
or powdered charcoal, three pounds of 
ground limestone or air-slacked lime, 
two pounds cf salt, one pound of sul- 
phur and one pound of copperas or 
fron sulphate. If our correspondent 
prefers to continue to use wood ashes, 
we would suggest substituting about 
seven pounds of wood ashes for the 
five pounds of charcoal and three 
pounds of lime. 

In an experiment at the North Caro- 
lina station, a mixture of this generat 
type, when fed to hogs which were de- 
cidedly runty and wormy to begin with, 





























the mixture to make far more econom- 


make 100 pounds of pork when a mix- 
ture of this was fed than when a 
Straight grain ration was fed. On post- 
mortem examination it was found that 
feeding the mixture had reduced the 


sort 


enabled the hogs which were getting | 


| 


| 


| 


| 
{ 
} 
| 
| 


| 





| evidently is 
| positive worm remedy, 
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le Power for 
Yee Belt Machines 


Thirty-three percent of farm tractor work is at the 
Don't overlook this fact when buying an 
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outfit. One of the outstanding features of Waterloo 
Boy service is its dependable power on the belt. 


y 





WATERLOO BO 





The Waterloo Boy’s 25 H. P. twin cylinder engine, operating on kerosene, 
runs your belt machines steadily and smoothly. There is an even flow 
of power. The throttle governor maintains the proper speed at ail loads. 


The Pulley Wheel on the Waterloo Boy is mounted on an extension of 


the engine crank shaft. 


It is carried on wide, heavy-duty, Hyatt Roller 


bearings. There are no gears in mesh to cause friction. All power goes 


directly to the belt. None is lost. 


The Powerful Engine runs at low speed, allowing a large pulley wheel, 


with increased belt grip. 


A Pulley Clutch Lever, operating from the tractor seat, gives smooth, 
steady starting, and a quick stop. Your outfit is under instant control at 


all times—a decided advantage. 


You want to know more about the Waterl 
We have a new catalog giving full infor- 


mation. 
John Deere, 


us a letter or fp X —s Siee. 
cline, Hlinois, and for package 


Boy's depend 





Address 
WB.-934 


Transmission and crank case cover 
removed, showing direct drive from 
flywheel to pulley. with no gears 
in m 


A FULL-LINE OF QUALITY 
IMPLEMENTS FOR YOU 


Hiustrated and descriptive literature 
on any of the J Deere implements 
listed below will be sent free upon 





request, 
Binders Bey Loaders 
i ay Presses 
Corn and fey Rakes 
Planters Hay Stackers 
Gora Shellers Listers 
Cultivators Manure Spreaders 
Aifaifa Mowers 
Walking Plows _— 
Ridi Walking 
Raye of eel 
Feed Mill 
Grain Dri Stalk Cutters 
Grain Elevators agons 
Harrows Farm Engines 
isc Farm Tractors 
Drag 
Spring Tooth 


Seba Decepingiamansceseditetinted 

portant trade centers — 
Soa oy Soka D Deere dealers every- 
where. 








number of worms somewhat, but had 
not cleaned them out altogether. Once 
hogs become infested with worms, it 
necessary to give some 
such as santo- 
nin, if the worms are to be completely 


| cleaned ouf. Simply placing a copper- 





j 


fecal gains than the hogs which were 
not getting the mixture. In fact, it | 
took over 100 pounds less grain to 


as mixture before hogs where they can 
get at it whenever they wish is not 
sufficient to clean out worms entirely. 


Steer Feeding Question 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT purchased twenty  1,060-pound 
steers in fair flesh at $9.75 a hundred 
and am now running them on good red 
clover pasture of which I have an 
abundance to carry them up to the 
time that silage is available. I have 
good mixed hay but no old corn. What 
would be the best way to handle these 
steers in order to get them back on the 
market early in December so as to 
avoid the rush which may possibly be 
coming on just a little later?” 

When it is convenient some time in 
October, we would suggest getting 
these steers onto an average daily ra 
tion of 50 to 60 pounds of silage, 3 or 
4 pounds of hay and 3 pounds of oil 
meal. Steers make cheaper gains on 
this kind of a ration than on anything 
except pasture, and they also fat- 


? 
eise 


ten almost as satisfactorily as tho 
they had been fed corn 
Our correspondent seems to have 





bought his steers to fairly good ad- 
vantage and if he follows out this plan 
there is no great chance of his realiz- 
ing any serious loss and he may possi- 
bly make a very nice profit. 

Like our correspondent, we are just 


a little afraid that there may be a 
rather heavy marketing of cattle in 
late December, January, and early 


February. 





Sugar From Corn 


Sugar has been made from corn in 
experimental ways for a good many 
years, and corn syrup has long been 
a commercial product. It is now an- 
nounced, however, that a new method 
of making corn sugar has been dis- 
covered which will make it possible to 
put corn sugar on the market in com- 
petition with cane and beet sugar. It 
is claimed that with corn at present 
prices corn sugar can be retailed at 8 
cents a pound. It would take perhaps 
10 or 15 per cent of the corn crop to 
produce all of the sugar which the Uni- 
ted States consumes every year. 

We hope that there is really 
thing to this new process for making 
corn sugar, for it will serve to create 
a new market for corn and help to sus- 
tain corn prices at a higher level than 
would otherwise be possible. Without 
much question, our corn crop will ulti- 
mately prove to be the greatest single 
resource we have in the United States. 


some- 








45 Wears on the Line 


Come to Headquarters for 


Cotton Seed Meal 


OWL DOVE JAY 
Brand Brand Brand 


F. W. BRODE & CO. 


Eetablished 1875 
incerporated 1916 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Our Brand on the wacko Means Quality 
in the Bag 











ACME HAY AND MILL FEED C0. 


We handie al! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at lowest prices 
for our price list 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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223 Pearl St., 














FREE W''te me for my FREE CIRCULAR telling al shit 


A to 


thie wonderful Hay Press and b 
WILLIAM A. SEYMOUR, PRESIDENT nae 
THREADER PRESS CO., 1322 Ottowa St., Leavenworth Ke 


When writing to advertisers mem 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The Dairy 


readers are invited to contribute their expert- 

















ver , this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Sanace nent will be cheerfully answered. 
en 


Waterloo Dairy Congress 

Plans have been completed for the 
eleventh annual Dairy Cattle Congress 
to be held in Waterloo, Iowa, Septem- 
per 27th to October 3d. The Dany 
Cattle Congress was established for 
the purpose of advancing the best in- 
terests of dairying and the bre>ding 
of dairy cattle. How well the founders 
of this great show have succeeded in 
their work is best indicated by the at- 
titude of dairymen thruout the coun- 
try. Many of the prominent breeders 
who show annually at the National 
Dairy Show have entered their herds 
for the Dairy Cattle Congress, and as 
heretofore the cattle exhibited at these 
two leading shows will be very similar. 
Entries in the five dairy breed classes 
have been received from Montana, In- 
diana, Michigan, Missouri, Texas, Kan- 
sas, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
New Jersey and Colorado. Many other 
states will be represented when the 
final entry date arrives. 

secause of the fact that breeders 
from many states have entered cattle 
in the 1920 show and because the man- 
agement desires to give all a square 
deal in every particular, special care 
was used in selecting judges. The 
small breeder is assured an equal op- 
portunity with the large breeder if his 
cattle can “produce the goods.” 

Jerseys will be lined up before Prof. 
J. A. McLean, of the University of 
British Columbia, who is an authority 
on cattle of national reputation. L. S. 
Gillette will judge Ayrshires. He was 
at one time connected with the dairy 
husbandry department of Iowa State 
College, and is now in the Holstein 
business at Fostoria, Iowa. Howard C. 
Barker will tie the ribbons on the 
Brown Swiss. He is secretary of the 
Ohio Holstein-Friesian Association, at 
Tiffin, Ohio, and is a judge of consid- 
erable ring experience. He was for- 
merly chief of dairy test association 
work in Iowa. Prof. J. B. Fitch, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, will 
judge Guernseys. He judged Brown 
Swiss at the 1919 Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress and gave complete satisfaction. 
Because several states have entered 
state Holstein herds this year, it was 
deemed advisable to secure a Holstein 
judge from a distance. C. H. Davis, 
of Yakima, Washington, will serve in 
this capacity. Mr. Davis is a Holstein 
breeder of note in the western section 
of the country. 

Brown Swiss and Ayrshires will be 
judged on September 27th and 28th, 
Holsteins on September 28th and 29th, 
Jerseys on September 29th and 30th, 
and Guernseys on September 30th and 
October 1st. 


Educational features of the show 
have been lined up to include the cow 
testing association demonstrations, the 
dairy calf club exhibits and demon- 
strations, feeding demonstrations, dem- 
onstrations of dairy barn and farm 
equipment, working cheese and milk 
products plants and many others. Con- 
ventions of dairymen, creamery man- 
agers and butter-makers will be held. 





Feed for Early Weaned Calves 

_The dairy division at University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn., has been con- 
ducting some experimental work 
Whereby the dairyman who sells whole 
milk may find a solution for calf feed- 
Ing problems. The. results of the ex- 


periments indicate that calves can be 
raised uccessfully on a grain mixture 
of four parts ground corn, one part 
linseed eal, one part bran and a leg: 
ume ighage—alfalfa hay—after be- 
mg w ed from their milk diet at the 


sariy £e of fifty to sixty days. 

TI and grain should be placed 
- ® the calves when they are very 
7Oul he object being to get them 
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WM. LOUDEN 


== HOG HOUSE EQUIPMENT 


is putting hog raising on a safer, better, more bus- rigid or swinging style—with either type, you pour 
iness-like basis. The Louden Sanitary Steel Hog the feed into the trough from the alleyway with no 


















Pens‘are permanent—installed but once—no tink- interference from the hogs. With the Louden Swill 
ering and fixing rotted orbroken wooden partitions | Carrier you can handle 60 gallons of swill or skim | 
and posts. Louden Hog Penscannot harbor germs milk more easily than you cancarry a single bucket- : 


as does porous wood—every bit of sunshine enter- 
ing the house penetrates clear through to the floor. 
Air circulates as freely through Louden Hog Pens, 
as if there were no partitions at all. 


The same track that the Louden Swill Carrier operates on can be used also for a 
Louden Litter Carrier — pens are most apt to be kept clean when it is a quick and 
easy job to clean them, and with the Louden outfit the job will require less than half 


the time to do it. 
Get Our Big Catalog 


It’s full of facts and views showing the complete Louden line of Barn Equipment: Hog 

ens, Stalls and Stanchions, Feed and Litter Carriers, Quick Detachable Water Bowls, 
Hay Unloading Tools, Power Hoists, Barn and Garage Door Hangers, Cupolas, Ventila- 
tors, “Everything for the Barn.” The Catalog and the Louden Barn Plan Book will 
be sent postpaid on request. Write for them. 


ful. It swivels around so that troughs on both sides 
of the alleyway can be poured into. The gate-valve 
can’t choke up with the thickest gruel — it is op- 
erated from the top where it is not necessary to 
get your hands covered with swill every time the 
Hog Pen Panels over troughs are made in either valve is opened or closed. 











THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO, 
2845 Court St., Fairheld, lowa. 
Please send, postpaid, without charge or 
obligation, the books checked below 


.....Louden Barn Plans 
........Louden Mlustrated Catalog 
I expect to build (remodel) a barn about 




















The Louden Machinery Company {fl vr icain sam se 
2845 Court Street Established 1867 Fairfield, lowa ions...... Carriers . Water Bowls 
..Hog House Equipment. 
. | ee et 
started on dry feed as soon as possible | a day, and was at all times closely su- 
and to give them all the feed of this | pervised, there being twenty-two offi- 1 
kind they will clean up. cial testers from five agricultural col- 
One of the calves in these experi- | leges, each being a recognized expert 
ments was weaned at the age of sixty and each staying two days During 
days and thereafter fed grain mixture the course of the year Mary produced 
and alfalfa hay. At the end of the | 15,255.9 pounds of milk and 1,040.07 
trial this calf weighed 377 pounds and | pounds of butter-fat, and an astonish- | 
was 104.1 per cent normal. Another | ing thing about it is that she carried a q 
calf weaned at the age of forty-five | calf a greater part of the test. ALLL 


days was raised on 461 pounds of milk 
and a grain mixture and alfalfa hay. 
At 158 days old it weighed 335 pounds Eighteen Per Cent Reactors 
and was 106.3 per cent normal. 

. — eee Out of about 900 head of cattle re- 
cently tested for tuberculosis in Bre- 


Jerseys Make World’s Record mer county, Iowa, the inspectors found 


- , 160 reactors. That is 18 per cent, or 
Up in the state of Maine is a farmer more than one animal out of six, were 
who does not believe it is necessary found to be afflicted with tuberculosis. 
to be equipped with the most modern Forty-six herds were involved in this 
conveniences—such as heated barns, | racent test. All told, 75 Bremer coun- 
self-feeders and like contrivances—to ty herds have been tested up to date 
set new world’s records. To be sure, and applications for 15 to 20 more are 
these are things to be striven for, just on file. The results of tests so far 
as the modern home has features to be have demonstrated to farmers the im- 
striven for, but here is a story of what 


: - portance of cleaning up, and they are 
one New England farmer did without getting after the task. 











them. 
Plain Mary is a registered Jersey 
which was owned by Kelly & Cc ossar, Comfort for the Cow 
of Winn, Maine, during the first six : ; 
months of her test, at which time she Comfort is one of the things to think 


was sold to F. W. Ayer, of Bangor, | about and provide for in the building 
Maine. Mary was eight years and elev- | Of a dairy barn. Stanchions are satis- 
en months old at the time she started | factory, especially the type that swings 
her butter-fat record, and during the | free and allows a measure of side 
first six months she averaged more | Movement. The length of the stall is 
than 100 pounds of butter-fat a month, | not often enough reckoned with. Give 
but reverses in the latter part of the | the cows plenty of room to stand at 
test kept the record from being as | ease with their hind feet two or three 
large as expected. The extreme cli- | inches forward of the gutter. If the 
matic conditions are blamed for some | COws vary in size, run the gutter at a 
of the irregularities, but in spite of an | slight angle, so that the stalls at one 
extremely cold winter Plain Mary fin- | end are somewhat shorter than they 
ished strong and averaged 28 pounds | are at the other end of the barn. This 
of milk a day during February, the | allows the placing of the cows accord- 
last month of the test. ing to size in such a way that the stalls 








Plain Mary was milked three times | can be kept clean without trouble, 














inaclassby themselves 
They are as much superi- 
or to other separators as 
other separators are to 
gravity setting systems. 
The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
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,, Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
; ‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’”’ 


Buy the best silo firat and save 
money, time and worry 


Sendffor catalog No. 4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 


Established 1885 
Kansas City, Missouri 


We buy second-hand bags; 
8 A &, pay freight on 200 or more. 
LINCOLN BAG CO. 


Springfield, Til. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute thetr experience to. thie department. Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








The Junior Poultry Show 


The Junior Poultry Snow at the 
Iowa State Fair was one of the inte1 
esting places to be at any hour of the 


day because there one found enthusi- 


asm, pep, ambition and faith in the 





poultry business To repeatedly see 
two pals making the rounds of the ex 
hibition coops, talking over standard 
points like veteran poultrymen, was to 
inspire one to get into the business 
with renewed energy The boy and 
the girl poultry clubs are pushing the 
poultry business, and when they push 
omething is bound to move. 

The boys and girls surrounded the 
model chicken houses, they gravely 
discussed the respective merits of the 
prize winners, they mounted the stage 
for the judging contest, gave brief 
talks on the breeds to be judged, took 
out the birds like old hands, and when 
the time came to answer questions 
they gave their reasons for the plac- 
ing of the prizes in a straightforward 
manner which would have done credit 
to older heads 

This is a splendid movement As 
breeders grow older and make their 
success, there is no need for them to 
exhibit. Showing means taking time 
from other duties for grooming and 
feeding and washing and taking to the 
show room The breeder who has 
made a name for himself has all the 
orders he can fill without the adver 
tiisng which an exhibit at the state 
fair brings: to show his best birds 
would be to risk them, and to show 
less than his best would be poor ad- 
vertising. Therefore, one by one, old 
established breeders drop out of the 
show ring. They sell the eggs and let 
their customers make the winnings. 

The Junior Poultry Show was a 
credit to the state and to the men who 
helped make it a suecess. The birds 
shown were of good quality and well 
conditioned The young folks made 
good showmen. We hope for it an 
even greater success next year. 


The Contest 


One would have thought a baseball 
score was being read or the winnings 
in a high school contest, when Pro- 
fessor Bittenbender called about him 
the teams entered in the poultry judg 
ing contest and read to them the rules 
There were three classes to be judged 
Leghorns, Reds and Barred Rocks. The 
captain of each team drew for place, 
and the contest was on. 

“T never thought to see youngsters 
taking to chickens like that,” an old 
farmer said. “TI guess their dads won’t 
get out of building a good chicken 
house, and counting their chickens in 
at the trough. It stands to reason that 
a business the children set their hearts 
on has got to be looked after by the 
parents. If I had a boy, and he wanted 
to show chickens here, I'd get him 
chickens that would win if T had to go 
without something myself. No mon 
grel flocks for the boys’ and girls’ club 
workers.” 

It is good business for poultry breed- 
ers to get in touch with the boys and 
girls of the poultry clubs. They are 
the coming producers of the record- 
breakers. 


Looking for Culls 


Culling has been more extensively 
practiced this year than ever before. 
The owners of culled flocks all appear 
to be greatly pleased with the result 
so far as we have learned. Many of 
the hens that laid well in early sum- 
mer will not be profitable to keep over. 
Speaking of these. Professor Bitten- 
bender says: 

“The back-heavy, over-fat, broken- 
down, baggy hens should be culled in 


at the summer's 


weakness should be 


, elongated nostrils 


* bending at the 


long and the nails sharp. 
and her feathers are rough.” 
were eliminated from 1.593 flocks th: ut 


demonstration 


It is claimed that 





Sick Chickens 


They were a sorry looking lot, 
hens cooped in the demonstration room 





The home demonstrator 


is going to kill them! 


she glanced at the 
“my hen has died on me,” 





” the demonstrator 


was just getting sick; 


and showed little 


lav, but the discharge 
and children sent 


When vent gleet is in a flock 


a bad case of roup, 


The tubercular fowl was lame. 
explained that this was 


caused by a tubercular condition of the 


. deftly killing the 
s neck while she 
. She opened into the 


fowls by slitting 
held its legs in one 


s, studded with tuber- 


played a very 
also tubercular, 
Was covered with 

“Don’t try to cure very 
“it is the cured fowls that 
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cause epidemics of disease. A hii. 
looking head is characteristic of tuber- 
culosis. Lameness is a common symp- 
tom. Droppings from infected fowls 
infect the premises. The best way is 
to get rid of such fowls, and if pos- 
sible let the ground rest a year. If a 
new flock is bought, keep it and the 
chicks raised on uninfected ground. 
Get plenty of fresh air and light into 
the poultry house. Plow up and sow 
down land when practicable.” 

An exhibit of this kind is not as 
pretty a show as some; but we be- 
lieve it will do more good than many 
lectures. Women who are indifferent 
to poultry and shift the care onto the 
children are sometimes responsible 
for bringing disease into a neighbor- 
hood thru their indifference. What we 
see, we fear. It is a good idea to show 
us the diseased side as well as the 
fancy side of poultry 


Feeding Value of Sunflower 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is the value of sunflower seed 
for chickens? Is sunflower seed an 
egg producer or a fattener?” 

One hundred pounds of sunflower 
seed contain about 13 pounds of pro- 
tein, 40 pounds of carbohydrates and 
20 pounds of fat, whereas 100 pounds 
of corn contain about 9 pounds of pro- 
tein, 65 pounds of carbohydrates and 4 
pounds of fat. Sunflowers are just a 
little richer in egg-producing material 
than corn, but are not anywhere near 
equal to such feeds as meat meal in 
this respect. Sunflowers are better re- 
garded as a substitute for corn than as 
a supplement to corn. Sunflower seed 
costs so much more to produce than 
corn that it does not usually make an 
economical substitute for corn. 

The feeding of sunflower seed to 
chickens gives a gloss to the feathers, 
which makes sunflowers worth while 
to the man who exhibits chickens at 
the fairs. 


The Rabbit Show 


We have the word of the rabbit men 
themselves that the rabbits shown at 
the Iowa State Fair were the best and 
largest class yet shown. This is very 
encouraging to the pet stock men who 
have been struggling for a long time 
to give rabbits the place they deserve 
as quick meat producers. 


Experience With Limber Neck 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er we noticed an article concerning a 
subscriber's sick hens. We have just 
had an experience with the same dis- 
ease, which we called limber neck. An 
experienced poultry woman gave us 
a cure for limber neck, which is three 
tablespoonfuls of ammonia in one gal- 
lon of meal. We tried this and it ef- 
fected a cure and stopped the progress 
of the disease. 

MRS. J. L. MeWILLIAMS 

Missouri. 


‘Poultry Notes 


Professor Vaplon, of the Colorado 
Agricultural College, says: “An egg 
a day the old hen lays, with which the 
housewife blithely pays for books and 
clothes and children’s shoes, and 
Grange and Farmers’ Union dues. The 
old hen pays the rooster’s board, she 
buys the gas to run the Ford She 
buys the soap to clean the kids, the 
sugar and the family ‘lids. A mes- 
sage from the hen to you is that there 
are but few so thoughtless for their 
own reward, and few who sing and 
work so hard to make this old world a 
fit place to live in for the human 
race. 

Embden geese grow very quickly. 
They can be made to weigh ten pounds 
at ten weeks under expert care. The 
saying is that “A goose eats all before 
it and kills all behind it,” but this is 
only true when the pasture is over- 
stocked with geese, 
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The First Step in Home Improvement 


Colton Pipeless 
Heating System 


When you install this modern 
furnace you can immediately 
enjoy all modern conveniences. T 
Colton supplies 

kitchen and bath. 
home from one register. 
without disturbing 


Write us for detailed information 
and name of the nearest dealer. 

















EGGS WILL BE VERY HIGH 
THIS WINTER 


Government reports show a ehortage 


September eggs are best to put down 


K & G Egg Preservative 
Will keep good_eggs good a year 


A safe solution to put your eggs down 
No change takes place; no odor, 
Eggs can be used for all purpores 

» In powder form sufficient fo 
Get a package from your dealer 
: 50c prepaid to your address 
Agents wanted in every county. 


K & G LABORATORIES, Inc. 
338 East Sist St., 


A WONDERFUL NEW 
Everbearing Strawbery 


_ Plants now heavily loaded wi th fru 
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Rose Gomb Brown pao wate 


| . “The strain that always be at ‘ 
cockerels and puillets. 





YEARLING hens—Brown Leghorns 't 


and White Leghorns, § weeks old, @1.25 ea 
nake room for growing 
‘arm, Hampton, lowa. 











DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address bY 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc, 
118 West 3ist Street, New Vi 
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[Boys "a 


partment {is for beginners. We talk here 
“simple things of farming; about the soil 


avout wv it was made; how plants grow init; about 





eee nals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
i they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
gil these things and many more, and any time any- 

ge wants to ask @ Question, or doesn’t understand, 
se +11 us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he Ww vil write us. 

bail 





‘The Fall Price Drop 


Farmer boys know that prices for 
farm products go down every fall. Our 
corn begins to ripen in September, and 
some of it begins to come on the mar- 
ket in October and November. Thou- 
sands of farmers, especially the rent- 
ers, are short of cash, and try to sell 
their corn as soon as they can. 

More hogs are probably farrowed in 
April than in any other month, and as 
a result more hogs are ready for mar- 
ket in December than in any other 
month. Hogs are pushed on the mar- 
ket so fast in December and early Jan- 
uary that the packers feel that they 
have to lower prices in self-defense. 
if hogs didn’t sell cheaper in the win- 
ter than in the summer, the packers 
couldn’t afford to make lard and 
smoked meat out of the winter hogs 
for sale in the summer. It is right 
that there should be some price drop 
in the fall. Most farmers believe, 
however—and they are probably right 
—that there is generally too much of 
a price drop. 

If hog top on the Chicago market is 
$16 on October 1st, about what will 
hog top be by the middle of Novem- 
ber? I think it is a good plan for corn 
belt farmer boys to get a rather clear- 
cut idea as to just how much the fall 
price drop generally amounts to. Of 
course the drop varies every year ac- 
cording to special conditions, but on 
the average there is a rough tendency 
for hogs that sell for $16 on October 
ist to sell for $15.60 on October 15th, 
$14.70 on November Ist, $14.30 on No- 
vember 15th, $13.90 on December 1st 
and $13.80 on December 15th; and then 
the climb begins. It is rather slow 
during December and January, but it 
gains momentum during February un- 
til finally the price is around $16.30 by 
the first of April. That is the typical 
trend of corn and hog prices during the 
falland winter. Now no year acts ex- 
actly like the typical year. Some folks 
think that this year the fall price drop 
in hogs will not be so severe as usual 
because there is rather a hog shortage. 
Other people think that the price drop 
this fall will be fully as severe as 
usual because the government has 
een so anxious to break hog prices 
thru its control of the banks by means 
of the Federal Reserve Board. Suppose 
you study the matter for yourself as it 
actually works out this winter. When 
October 15th comes around, look in 
the paper and see if Chicago hog top 
fs more or less than $15.60, and again 
on November 1st see how the actual 
Chicago hog price compares with the 
suggested price of $14.30. Is the mar- 
ket going to run true to form this year, 
and if it does not run true, why doesn’t 
it? If prices are higher than indicated, 
is it because receipts are small or be- 
Cause demand is unusually good? If 
Prices are lower than indicated, is it 
because receipts are unusually heavy 
or because demand is poor or because 
there is a price drive of some kind? 

Corn prices ordinarily begin break- 
ing in late August or early September, 
about 2 month earlier than hog prices. 
They continue to break in October. 
November and December until the low 


Point is ordinarily reached early in 
January. If No. 2 corn on the Chicage 
Market is $1.33 the first of October, 


We should ordinarily expect it to sell 
for about $1.28 October $15, $1.27 No- 
vember 1st, $1.26 November 15th, $1.20 
December 1st, and $1.18 December 
lth. Watch and see if these prices 
actually materialize this year. 

Suppose you have hogs weighing 
‘found 170 pounds on October Ist, of a 
‘ort which are worth about $15.70 a 
hundred on the Chicago market, and 
"eW corn on the farm is worth about 














The Titus Loan and I nvest- 
ment Company's Farm near 
Muscatine, lowa—where a 


tem was installed by Wirtz 
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We are greetiy pleased with the Mil- 
weukee Air Pump water aystem that you 
installed on our farm in Lake Township. You 
re @t liberty to show the plant to prospec- 
and we shall certainly be 
willing et 11 times to anewer any ir 


youre, 


par oe STENT CO.4 | 
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And they are 


Milwaukee Air Power Pump Co. 
854 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Ask the Expert 


Let us send you the name and address of the Water 
and Light Expert our representative—whe lives 
nearyou. He will help you figure out a practical astem 
for your farm——without charge for his investigations 








Greatly Pleased,” - ae = —— 


is what they’re all saying—~ 
on theSmall Farms and the Large 


= Milwaukee Air Power Water and 


LightSystemsare foundinaboutequal 


smaller farms. The reason is plain 


Milwaukee Systems appeal universally because 
| they are simple, efficient, economical; 

store no water, but bring it 
their price is moderate 
enough to place them within common reach. 


““flexible’’ 
themselves to all conditions, 
the whole farm or any part. 


Write for full information 
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$1 a bushel. Will it pay you to feed 
these hogs until they weigh around 240 
pounds early in November, or will it 
pay you to let them go right away at 
a weight of only 170 pounds? Nearly 
every corn belt farmer faces a prob- 
lem of this sort every year. Shall he 
sell his hogs light at a rather high 
price in October or early November, or 
shall he sell them heavy at a consider- 
ably lower price in December? Of 
course the proper thing to do varies in 
different years, but it is a pretty safe 
general rule that if the hogs have 
reached the weight of 200 pounds be- 
fore October 1st, they should be sent 
to market at once. If the hogs weigh 
less than 180 pounds on date of Octo- 
ber 1st, and there is a moderately large 
corn crop in prospect, it generally pays 
to feed them out to a weight of at 
least 230 pounds. When there is a 
fairly large corn crop, the profit on 
feeding the corn to the hogs is enough 
to balance the loss caused by the drop 
in price. 

Wheat and oats drop worst in July 
August, rather than in the fall. 


Winter wheat, in fact, begins to drop 
early in June, and reaches its very 
lowest point about the middle of Au- 
gust. We already know that this year 
winter wheat prices have held up 
amazingly well during the very time 
when we would expect them to be low. 
The two big reasons why they have 
held up so well are that there’ have 


and 





been so few cars available for ship- 
ping, and, besides, the wheat farmers 
have had very stubborn ideas about 
the proper price for wheat and have 
refused to ship even when they could 
get the cars. Hog farmers can’t have 
stubborn ideas of this sort for the rea- 
son that as soon as hogs reach a 
weight of 250 or 300 pounds, you have 
to send them to market, or else “cut 
off your nose to spite your face.” 
Watch the corn and hog markets 
closely during the next month or two, 
and you will learn a lot of interesting 
things about price-making forces. 





Prosperous Missouri Pig Club 


A new record in pig club sales in 
Missouri was made recently when the 
sale average for the Fairfax division 
of the Atchison Sow and Litter Club 
went over $70 per head. The total for 
the Poland China sale was almost 
$6,000, while the Duroc Jersey sale 
came close to $9,000. Thirty-four boys 
and girls had pigs entered in the sale. 
The highest-priced litter was a Duroc 
Jersey litter that sold for $1,600. The 
club has made an unusual record in 
persistence as well as in the sales to- 
tal. Forty boys and girls started last 
spring in the pig club work and thirty- 
four finished. It is of interest to note 
that altho there were only nine girls in 
the club, seven of the sixteen best 
records of the pig club were awarded 
to them, 
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a By I. W. DICKERSON 
Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dick ‘2 k 1 lee 
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only one of many of our friends who are a hip-roof barn.” cement blocks could be secured, they otherwi 
making that much and more with a We are very glad to get this descrip- | would make it considerably easier ' ean 
tion of such a home-made silo rocf, and | build the r 1 ty f cistern yy 
- ed ; »é 1e round type of cistern. is ne s 
‘APerfectTrench at One Cut it seems that it would make a substan- In sandy ground where it is likely been o 
tial and well-shaped roof. However, it | to cave badly, we would recommen Owner { 
would require a considerable amount | building a round arched cistern o vg 
Ti cti Ditcl of lumber and a lot of labor in cut- | curved cement blocks or of ordinaly the con 
ra on er ting to the proper shape. Then it] bricks. First lay a concrete footité Usual p 
With one helper you can dig more a yume a in eee to | a little wider than the wall ( peg an 
ditches each day than can fifteen men Te een ie ie | Socetacee a ieee met to Bale 
~ . alvé 2d ste om a com- orcement and leaving the top ¢ n Toad pu 
hers Pine omy a goes ther St mercial firm would be cheaper in tke }| ner edges quite rough. After this 100 
; ul. h mers wan Cui k long run. It would hardly seem nec- | ing has set thoroly, wash off any 100s? HIGH 
ng—it’s be ter, can be done quicker and essary to cut the lower roof boards on | material, cover with cement morte, An Io 
at nog — “ hen they know you ee _ the diagonal, but to use 6-inch boards | and then build up the wall with ™ lal 
aes al eae Eamon tanya mayne and lay the lower ends apart a little. blocks or bricks as the case may he. bine 
ers have six to twelve months’ work ahead Special care should be taken 10 ?'" Hf awinan 
. a : ° ° >. : , , hey are in line 
$15 to $20 daily is the net average earnings of Some Cistern Questions Che blocks wet well before th oa the. 
hundreds of Buckeye owners. Here is a propo- : i laid and to see that the cement mo this?”’ 
sition that will give you a standing and make A Minnesota correspondent writes: is thoroly worked into the vert It doe 
you a big profit each year. “Is it practicable to build a cistern | joints. As a general rule, no reinior™ the win 
Send for Free Book of hollow cement blocks or should they ment is necessary in a round cister — in 1 
: be solid? Should these blocks be laid | built below ground. The floor ca" ” = 
A book of solid facts, tells how others are a : : . pleted require 
coining money, how they get the work, how on a cement base about 6 inches wider | put in after the walls are compie'™ the ow: 
J? : 4 . mi ¢ > ke Y of oy ke 2 7 » eypata re is etter, bv ne W 
much it costs to do it and all the details of than the blocks, or can the blocks be | The solid concrete wall i: b é ep ry 
operating. laid on the sand without any base? | the labor and lumber required for i" a for 
Our service department is at your call to Would you prefer a round or a square | ing the forms makes it a little ° xo 
get you started and keep you going, to tell cistern? I have been told that a square | expensive. The concrete block sie BILLB 
you the prices to charge and how to make cistern will crack in the corners if the | should be plastered inside, an a awn 
big money with a BUCKEYE. Send now water freezes in it. Could an octagonal ! brick wall both inside and out A eee “The. 
for this book, you can make big money too, cistern, or at least a cistern with bev- | slab with concrete manhole and “ve When w 
THE BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER CO. eled corners, be built of square blocks? | is best for the top. It is all ery _ a 
vs . : the al 1e¢ 
447 Crystal Avenue Findlay, Ohio Will such a cistern have to be re- build partly above ground, wa pe” Mobile 7 
inforced? Could such a cistern be built | should be pulled up around t! D yf 8 fenc 
OE 1 with the top a foot or so above the | prevent any danger of freezinEe, whit ane sin 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. ground? Would a solid slab make a | is likely to crack any type. pe te 
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|LEGAL| 


Legal inquiries of oe interest will be answered 
fn this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mall is destred a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
porely personal nature which are not of interest to 

ers. The full name and address must be signed 
to all tnquirtes, but will not be published. Write 
jegal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 


—_—_ 
MOTOR VEHICLE LIGHTS—NEGLI- 
GENCE. 











1 subscriber writes 


“S party was driving an automobile 
witl spot light the rays of which daz- 
gied the rider of a horse and caused the 
horse to run away and collide with anoth- 
er cal mashing the car and hurting it- 
self so badly that it had to be killed 
The iriver of the first car picked the 
rider U took him to a doctor and paid 
the bi! Can he be required to pay for 
the rses 

The | provides that: ‘“‘It shall be un- 
lawful to use On a vehicle of any kind 
operated on the public highways of this 
etate luding motorcycles, any lighting 
device of over four candle power, equipped 
with a flector, unless the same shall be 
go designated, or arranged that the di- 
rectly reflected and undiffused beam of 
such light when measured seventy-five 
feet or more ahead of the light shall not 
rise ve forty-two inches from the level 
aurfac e on Which the vehicle stands under 
all conditions of load. If, in addition to 
headlights, any such vehicle is equipped 
with a iuxiliary light, projecting lights, 
or dev : other than the rear lamp, such 
auxiliary light or lights shall be subject 
to all t restrictions of this section, re- 
garding direction of the beam. If a spot 
light sed on a motor vehicle it shall 
be unlawful for any person to direct its 
rays i the eyes of the driver or oc- 
cupant f an approaching vehicle, or to 
the lef the center of the traveled way 
whele ! ting another vehicle No per- 
son s operate a motor vehicle on any 
highw of this state equipped with an 


elect: ilb or other lighting device of a 
icity than thirty-two candle 
matter how the same may be 
ered or obscured. 
lation of this section 
misdemeanor, and upon con- 
ll be punished by a fine of not 
dollars nor more than twen- 
irs for the first and 


shall con- 


han tive 





second 


offense rovided further that for the 
third conviction the department shall re- 
voke the license and certificate of regis- 
tration of the person so convicted and no 
new license or certificate shall be granted 
to the person for a period of one year.”’ 

As to whether the spot light in ques- 


tion was of the character prohibited, or 
operated in such a manner as would be 
a violation of this section, we are not 
advised. If that were the case the driver 
of the car would not only be liable for 
the penalty provided but for the damage 
caused by his negligence. 


PRIMARY ROADS. 


An lowa subscriber writes 
“What width is required by law for the 


state primary roads and how many days’ 
Notice will be given for a person to reset 
his fence if it is off of the line? How 
close can a land owner be required to set 


his fence to a row of apple trees that 
have been set out twenty years?” 

The law requires that all roads unless 
otherwise fixed by the board of supervis- 
om shall be at least sixty-six feet wide 
andin no case less than forty feet. There 
is né special provision after a road has 
been once established for notice to a land 
Owner to reset his fence. The supervisors 
would doubtless give notice for a reason- 
able tim« If the primary road requires 
the condemnation of additional land, the 
Usual proceedings for taking private prop- 
erty would be necessary. The only pro- 
tection the law gives regarding orchards 
is that such land can not be taken for 
toad purposes, 


HIGH TENSION LINE—WINDMILL. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“A is the owner of a farm alongside of 
Which are set high tension poles and 
wires. There is a well on this farm with 
a windn Two legs of this windmill are 


inline with the poles and it is necessary 
to move the mill. Who is required to do 
this? 

It does not appear clearly as to whether 
the windmill is entirely on the farm or 
Part in the road. If the windmill is on the 
farm the electric power company can not 
require its removal without compensating 
the owner for his damages. The land 
OWner w weil have no vested right to the 
road for the purposes of any structure 
Such as a windmill. 


BILLBOARDS ON THE HIGHWAY. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 
The public road runs thru our farm. 


When we bought it the femce rows were 
sown up in brush and weeds and we 
Cleaned them out. Two firms of auto- 
Mobile 


lealers put up signs just outside 
our fence line on the road. We asked 
them since to remove them,.but they re- 
fused to do so, and we took them down. 











that change for you. 


are using 
the hardest work 
Magnetos on 
models. 
have had trouble with 
tractors 
pletely by installing a K-W 


You put in fuel---you take out work; 
and other farm jobs. 


K-W Magnetos. 
use K-W 
all their large 
farmers who 
their 
have overcome it com- 


Many 


Magneto. 


Our Free 
Book Tells 
All About 
Magnetos 


Not a_ catalog, 
but 24 pages of 
plain facts and 
illustra tiona 
showing just 
what a magneto 
is, how it works, 
how to get best 
service from it, 


TRADE 













RN MARK 





If you want to get aK-W Mag- 
neto on your new tractor or in- 
stall one to improve your pres- 
ent tractor, 
mation. 


write us for infor- 


plowing, harvesting 


The Magneto is the part of the tractor which makes 

It turns the gas or kerosene into the 
driving force that pushes the pistons and turns the crank 
shaft with the strength of a score of horses. 
which you should look into most carefully when buying or 
operating a tractor. 


Itis one thing 


Here are a few of the facts you will find. 


Most tractors which have been making good for years past 
Firms that make tractors for 





Easy to Care For 


Here is all you need do to keep 
the K-W Magneto in excellent 


order 

OW the bearings once a month, 
Wipe out distributor with soft 
cloth 


“circuit breaker,” 
completely removed 
hand while you 


Inspect the 
which can be 


and held in the 
work on it. 























Fares speemg ever Fael—Gets Maximum Power Oat of Every Drop. 





One of these firms has notified us thru 
its attorneys to replace them and has 
threatened us with a suit for damages. 
Have these people a right to erect an eye- 
sore alongside an owner’s farm without 
his consent?” 

A road is for purposes of travel and 
not primarily for advertising We do not 
know by what right any party can set 
such signs 4 are described by our cor- 
respondent, and that being the case they 
have no claim for damages if they are re- 
moved. 


PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON 
MORTGAGE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“In June, 1919, I contracted to buy a 
piece of land. On March 1, 1920, I made 
a payment and assumed a mortgage, re- 
ceiving a deed. The interest on the mort- 
gage is due this month. Am I obliged to 
pay interest on the mortgage for the full 
year or from March ist?” 

In the absence of any agreement to the 
contrary, liability for interest would date 
from the time of settlement and taking 
possession of the land, which in this case 
would be March Ist. 


ENCROACHMENT UPON HIGHWAY. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“By the recent survey of primary roads 
we find our fences and shade trees, and 
in some cases, buildings, out as much as 
eight feet from the new line. These shade 
trees, buildings and fences have been 
here as much as from thirty to fifty 
years. Does twenty years establish a line 
the same as a division fense? If so, can 
we receive pay for the land and for mov- 





ing buildings, and can one be compelled 
to cut shade trees in front of house?” 

In case of a disputed boundary be- 
tween owners of land the law provides 
that acquiescence for ten years in a oer- 
tain boundary will fix it. But this doeg 
not apply to boundaries along the high- 
way. The encroachment upon a highway 
for the period mentioned would not vest 
in the adjoining land owner any right 
thereto. 


DESTROYING | WEEDS ON LAND 
OWNED BY THE COUNTY. 
A Minnesota subscriber writes: 
“The county has acquired cartain land 
which adjoins the highway. This land 
was purchased in order to prevent the 


grade being destroyed by flood The 
question has arisen as to who is re- 
sponsible for the destruction of noxious 


weeds on this half acre of land.” 

The law requires that abutting owners 
shall destroy noxious weeds on that half 
of any road or street which is next to 
their land. There is no provision, how- 
ever, to require an abutting owner to 
destroy weeds on land which is not a 
part of the highway, and it would seem 
that the county which owns the land 
should take care of the weeds thereon. 


FEDERAL LICENSE FOR 
AUCTIONEERS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will you advise me as to the law in re- 
lation to auctfoneers having a federal li- 
cense?”’ 

There is no requirement for an auoction- 
eer to have a federal license, 








Be Sure 
it’s AN 
ORIGINAL 
GENUINE 






THE CHEAPEST TO BUY 
THE LIGHTEST RUNNING 
THE STRONGEST BUILT 


The Morton Roller Chain Elevator 


is the lightest running, easiest to install, best 
built elevator in the world. No shelling, no 
clogging, no trouble. Handles 20 to 30 bu. per 
minute. Write today for Faer BLue Prints 
and Hanpsome Book. 4. F. MEYER, Pres. 


MORTON CORPORATION, 5 Meyer Bidg., Morton, 

















DO DITCHING THIS FALL 


Prevent rains smothering the 
lend ia for conty coring wack. Sat rome 
Form Ditcher 

Terracer 


end 
Weeks im any soll. Slakes yy 
‘Adjustable. Write for Free Book. 


10 Days Free Trial 
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| | Veterinary — - lf You 








FREE BOOKLETS ON 


FarRM SANITATION 

















ee : Tit 
TUBERCULOSIS. 7 pig: 
| i lowa subscribe writes: ‘4 - ¥ 
The following booklets tell how to pre For three veeks last winter my fall mn DRS = 
vent disease among livestock and poult | pik followed the milk cows. Afterward ‘ ‘ “ 
} 7 






and give directions for using I ad the cows tested for tuberculosis A > © 
1d one of them had it, so I shut these e< 
. | pigs by themselves, When the cow was Bee Read de AY lbyeyo 
D N ] | slaughtered the report sent me said only er eae > 
eso ip 0. the head was affected. One litter of seven ¢ 


































pigs ar ire-bred Duroos and very val- cr 
(STANDARDIZED uble. Now, what I want to know is, are From Pig 
j pigs apt to have the disease? How to Porker aa booklet of 
PARASITICIDE AND DISINFECTANT | | [008 Will Jf De before the gpa facts on hog raising and feeding 
| ve them tested the same as cattle, oF edited by one of America’s foremost authori- 
which is specially are hogs ever tested? They were three ties, contains information worth hundreds of dol. 
adapted for use on al i mont! — — the y folbov - ~~ — lars to any hog raiser. It is a scientific work based upon 
| ‘ € , ionths old now, an« is ~ . 
IB Bere ee agape alte. ree and many years of costly experience. It gives results of num- 
Livestock and Poultry || thrifty.” erous tests and experiments and some very interesting and 
|| Reply: Tuberculosis often is contracted valuable data concerning 
| hos following affected cattle in the —@ 
BOOKLETS | | feed lot or drinking the milk of affected , D Ss 
‘ This is the more liable to happen , | 
No. I5I—FARM SANITATION, Describes and | ie dineaen altntta iy athe mt the 
telle how to prevent diseases commor . or the intestines of the feeding cat- } 
livestock tle but there no certainty that it may | 
No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to nid | not be contracted from cows otherwise af- 
the dog of fleas and to help prevent fected liogs ma be tested with tuber ge e e 4) 
disense | | that 18 the right couree to fol- Sterilized Digester Tankage-60% Profein) 
A | | Jo regarding pure-bred hogs that can | 
No. 160-—-HOG BOOKLET. Covers the cor | | a Ma alii meial nial | « ° hie ae 
Dre (tone tates ee ee ee ee From Pig to Porker” will show you clearly and con- 
1 B. j sec f rune S e. a. @ uite OSS) Di¢ = ° aad “ me ee Ps e 3 ; - 
No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete | ror a hog to appear perfectly healthy, but vincingly why corn or grain ration alone, lacking in certain food elements thie 


divectione for the construction of a co: have tuberculosis in the incipient stage; hog requires, fail toproduce as good resultsas thesamerations with Protofod. 


crete hog wallow | wut late plain signe of - — . ie Corn and Protofod is the ideal combination hog feed 

yppear thriltiessness ant 4 wt at St eer . . ° “ 

sage ged & gin because it is a balanced diet and contains the necessary protein to satisfy 
yp y 














No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice of flesh. You should have your cattle re- ° 
and mites, also to prevent disease tested twice a ear to male sure that the craving for meat. 

not infected. Used as a supplement to grain ration or pastur- 
ee age it builds bone, muscle and solid flesh, adds weight quickly 
p No. ® FISTULA. and develops hogs for market two or three months earlier 

packages at all drug stores. \n Iowa subscriber writes: than other rations alone. Its purity 

Will you please give me a description and strength are guaranteed. Ask 

of poll evil and fistula? Are they both your dealer, your experiment 

ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF of the same nature, only that they came 2 station expert, your veterinary. 


in different places?” 


PARKE, DAVIS & & OF Fistula of the poll, or withers, is due to 


the same cause and has the same nature, 






Write Now 
Just send your name 
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DETROIT, MICH Lruising induces the condition, which : 
| | starts with an abscess, then pus burrows, and address and say “I 
| and tissues, especially cartilage, become want to read ‘From Pig ffi 












to Porker.’” The infor- 
mation it contains means 
money in your pocket. We 
will gladly send it Free. 


Ts - | necrosed (dead) or diseased, and then is 

foreign body and keeps up the forma- 
tion and flow of pus, thru sinuses or 
pipes connecting with the exterior, Treat- 















t STta r] 
WESTER “TaN 


FED ANALYsis 2 








PROTEIN 
N BONE Bux, 60%2 
Sra Mm 47, tox! - 

























| 

! ment consists in openin Ip the abscess te 
for the removal of dead tissue and to se- JACOB E. DECKER & SONS rm 
cure free drainag from each pipe and y Dept. 21 MASON CITY, IOWA 
pocket The wound should then be wR i , 
swabbed with tincture of iodin and daily a rT} Pe ate a 
packed wit a rope of oakum saturated y UR HOGS ARE WORTH IT 2 ay 


with a solution of equal quantities of tur- 





pentine and raw linseed oil, or other prep- Petes 

uation preferred by the qualified veteri- Write again when an investigation has 

narian who alone is competent to do the been made or if you can furnish fuller <a ry , ee or 
necessary cutting \ tagz of oakum should particulars. Saumw SUend 
be allowed to hang from the wound and ee 4 ~ J 


serve as a drair Lard or vaseline should TREATING FIST A. 
be freely pc to ‘ sound <a Kane r . aan Cup Elievator 





the wound, to protect it from irritation by | ; , ph ig goer in yov columns 
the turpentine mixturs The veterinarian | . se rtity tac qury im your um ‘ - 
Protect also may give hypodermic treatment with about treatment for fistula. I have treat- Fills crib clear to the top 
Your Profits . bacterin ; ed two cases successfully—one three years Qo waste space. Placed in 
i { n, a ugo and one a year ago—with no sign of érivowar spent swings to 
: return of the disease. The first case was either side. Takes up very 
If Y H CATARRH IN SHEEP. well advanced, but had not deve neon d ae | little room—and - 
our oO Ss | A Missouri subscriber writes: a running sore, 1 N Pi R d 
£ “We have some sheep, old and young, I used salve miude from May-apple or 0 it equire 


S Di who have their backs humped up, cough mandrake roots If the salve is very Built on same plan as 
h uld e— some and sneeze a great deal. They are strong, it should be used only every sec- big commercial elevators, 
Oo 1 getting poor and weak. Can you tell us ond or third day When the hair lossens Buckets enclosed. Operated by cas 


engine or horse power. Simple, strong, 




















are you protected against loss? Can what th: trouble is?” and the skin gets hard and lump, one durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
you still make a profit? The Ameri- Gad-fly grubs in “i 2 Aare pong must be careful not to apply often enough all the bard work of shoveling. 
" are caus x catarrh, indicatec yy 1€ to break the skin. ° 2 
can has paid thousands of dollars to hog ire causing Ca y ; : W. 
raisers for dead hogs. Only about one cent symptoms described. There is no certain The treatment did not leave any sear rite For Special Offer 
aday per hog guarantecs you moncy for remedy, but snuff blown into the nostrils nor any noticeable depression unless felt Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
, ¢ , or ‘ . fn each locality where we are not represented. 
Take advantage of our helps to bring away crubs that have not for with the hand ] have known this Write at once for full information about our 
. 1 — entered the frontal sinuses, and some salve to cure cases that had reached the Cup Elevators; also Portable 
in proposition. shepherds state that they have had good running stage + ne ‘ +. 
1. Free Vaccination re sults from laying the sheep down, turn- ETHEL WEEDIN “aoe 
2. Worming vie age ety Al tate sate Missouri. G.& D.MFG.CO. — Puts the Grain 
} > each nostril in turn iif a teaspoonful o —— Dept. C Streator, Il. qwant it. 
3. Other Medical Treatment a mixture of one part of kerosene and two ; ° where you 
Marketing the Potatoes—Thie Nebraska D 





4. Insurance—all for the One parts of sweet oil. Treat one sheep in 
rice. that way, and if it helps, others may be 
given the same treatment. 


potato growers have made a deal for 
marketing their surplus thru the North 
American Freight Exchange of New York. 
The contract calls for the delivery of not 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT?OFF 
will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, 

Evil, Quittor, Fistuls and 


Ours is a reliable company, having sie 
an authorized capitalization of more LAME COWS. . tie or § 
than $1,000,000.00. The strict laws of : less than 500 carloads of potatoes The 
Nebraska and the supervision of the state An Iowa subscriber writes commission charge is $25 per car for the 
énsurance experemanse of Nebraska, lowa “Can you tell me what is the matter first 500 cars, with a decreased charge for 
and South Dakota further protects you. with my milk cows? I am milking nine each additional 500 cars The Nebraska 






Write for detailed information. 














and five of them have been sick The Potato Growers’ Exchange expects to 
A © Live Steck Insurance Company trouble has occurred at different times, market at least 2,000 cars this season. It infected sores quickly 
Sometimes with heifers, sometimes with has come to be quite a strong organiza- asitis @ positive antiseptic 
Home Office, Dept. C, Omaha, Neb. old cows, sometimes with newly fresh | tion. Local exchanges are now being or- and germicide. Pleasant to 
References: Omaha National Bank, Dun Animals and sometimes with strippers. | ganized and contracts are being mad wee; does not blister or remor? 
vedstreet. The symptoms are Stiffness in the fore- with the growers, who are asked to con- the bair, and youcan work tbe 
legs, don't chew their cud, and a lessen- tract to market thru the state exchange Oe ee i nee. 
ing of the milk supply. Would it be safe ind in no other way. TR... the liniment for mankiné 





to use the milk? J drenched some with a 


teduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Wens. Strains, Bruise 
stops pain and infammation. Price $1.25 per dove # 





dose of salts and they seemed to get all 






























right except the last one.” : gy Guthrie Elevator—The farmers liv- dealers of delivered. Will tell you more If you 
a e Ou Such a condition will require careful pleted oe peo woe of eae yead’ ae ae Liberal Tris} Bottle for 16¢ tn stamps. field, Mase 
nvestia x | oraduate water;. | Dleted the organization of a farmers’ ele- . F. YOUNG, INC. emple St., Sprinsii 
corn in heavy, cor- investigation by local graduate veteri- | yvator company at that pla ecently W.F.T ac. 2% = - 
more money wnbban ah tht ak a aletennn Can net tabs pany place recently. : 
= 5 . —- — wariar he “a = dist: < an not —_ The authorized capital stock will be $50,- 48. 
i: ven ted, a contiden diagnosis ounder rom 000, and the compa > ant ~Or ‘ © s /, ZN 
pl Sa )_¥_V WN artin over-feeding, over-driving or over-heat- ~~ “eee % pa . be . nha a busi 
te ness as soon as $15,000 of the capital 
BS tS a Corn-Saver ing would be a possible cause: but it is stock has been paid in County Agent | | K , 
ria : a RIB more likely that some form of forage | Geiger and Miles Culver of the extension : 
~ , ie 3! , poisoning is present, and its cause will lepartme ssiate n a : me En- 
A: Bad Wess feb tle A | have to be determined and removed It | work. Directors or the ceca ee mnization qinen Power Gawe and Dros 
a eee special low prices. it happens that the cattle are standing | ar: James Flannery, J. W. Simmons ws. Direct from Factory. Catalog Free. 
an *s c. Sumas Seen. aa in water mud, make that impossible, as | Fred Owen, George Ohn, Guy Mallon, WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
—- - ea =orheumatism would be another possibility. | Wm, Baden, and A. H. Calley, , eee Bta~ Seeneee abe. he” 
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MCotane ss) | DOeS Lack of Fresh Air SS 





Dilworth Junior boar 


vO, 


man, 
t. Tilley; 2, Evanson; 3, Wick- 


moot Gand Be" | Preyent Your CowsFrom oS 


; i Farms 4, Gu son Senior 
Wict Fa . ) 


yea! sow—First and 4, Timmerman; 2, e 3 : : 

WwW i Farms; 3, Dilworth. Junior ? ttn PEE DAN 
yearling sow—First and_ 3, Wickfield avin = ecor S 3 Birantoes 
Sa rn », Timmerman; Cassady & Beh- @ e . eer 































ec Senior sow pig—First and 4, Wick- ‘ “ 
field Farms; : Tow; 3, Tilley. Junior es 
sow pig—F Tow; 2 and 4, Tilley; 3, = 
Wickficld Farms. OW much more milk could your cows 

Senior and grand champion boar—Kot- give you with plenty of fresh air in the 

aba Genera szookout Lad. § 
i. dhameton bele—Tiley, on un barn? Couldn’t the cow that produced 28 

np pounds on her last test have given you 30 

and Soe ae ene, ~Tim- pounds with the barn properly ventilated? 
on een's ide Again. ‘ 

Denier champion sow—Wickfield Farms, The loss of that extra two pounds on just a 
on Roxy May Lookout. few animals may be costing you many times 

Ag herd—First, Timmerman.. 2 and - “4 ¢ rs 7 - om 
i. <<) Masene Yeenders ausd herd the price of a King Ventilating System. 
* First Wickfield Farms; 2, Bierce; 3, : 
Timmerman. Young 7 First, W ickfield No one can tell definitely how much more milk a cow 

a ing ort ’ Hirst and 73 Wick field can give with her barn properly ventilated, but every- 
yarn 3: 9 Timmerman. Get of sire—First one knows that she can show you an increase worth 
and 2, Wickfielad Farms; 3, Bierce. Pro- while. One owner of a prize dairy herd, Mr. E. T. 
duce of dam—First, Bierce; 2, Wickfield Winship, living near Owatonna, says, “I know that it 





Farms; 3, Tow. 


cost me at least $5,000 during the winter of 1917 and 
1918 because I did not have my barn properly ven- 


The Sheep Show tilated.”’ 


When you order a King System, you order your building 





T sheep show was the largest ever 














held at this fair. Shropshires and Ox- to be ventilated. This is our obligation in the guarantee 
fords were especially well represented, we give with every King System. We design and place 
_ eS ro a may ty eee Ee the units of the King System according to the con- 
prc i that she stands with any of her ditions of the building, guided by the yeafs of experience 
sister states in producing the winners of we have had in this work. 

the ipes. The Oxfords had an edge on 

other breeds in quality and show-ring con- 

dition. The Shropshires were of good type S d F h B k Th Sh H 

but could have been in better show trim en or t e 00 at ows ow 
The Hampshires were of extra good type, b6 °° 

but were in field condition. I. G. Hammer, to Make Good Barns Better 

of Ames, Iowa, did the judging in his 

usual good manner, placing the good ones : ie ; 

at the top. Credit is due him for the ra- Many farmers saved more money than they expected 





pidity with which he did the work. by sending for this book. It answers many questions 
that most farmers want to know about barn ventilation 
—questions that you are vitally interested in. 


lowa Breeders at the Kansas “How many cubic feet of air space can a cow heat?” 








. . . 

Free Fair “How can twenty cows keep warm in a barn built for 

- ; thirty cows?” “Why isa good barn in Iowa not a good 

Re See See. Free Tete, belt barn in North Dakota?”” “How much moisture does 

opeKka, é oe a ye a ers € e . 

good records in the classes in which they a thousand-pound animal throw off every twenty-four 

were entered. Carl Rosenfeld, of Kelly, hours? How many pounds of air does a cow need 

lowa represented ithe Hawkeye state in to properly digest one pound of food and water?” 

ae” geen ae ae “‘Why does foul air in a barn attract lightning fires?” 
strong ring in the young classes. He Pe Di L 

placed first and second in the senior bull Why can you get a King System for less money 

calf class; first, third and fifth in the than you could properly ventilate your barn yourself?” 

senior heifer class; first in the junior These and many other important questions are answered 


peter class, and showed ~ Winning calf for you in this book. Shall we send you a copy free? 


herd and get of sire. C. H. Peverill, of 
Waterloo, Iowa, showed strong in the 
Ayrshire classes, winning the ribbons for 


Senior and grand champion bull, junior KING VENTILATING COMPANY 


champion bull and junior champion fe- 





male. In addition, he won first in the Ventilating Engineers for Farm Buildings and Creameries 
¢ junior herd, calf herd, get of sire and On the Jefferson Highway 
produ 





dam. The only exhibitors of 1166 CEDAR STREET OWATONNA, MINN. 


, cattle were from Iowa. Moun- 


























Guerr 
tain »s., Of Des Moines, divided the 
honors with the herd from Dairyland 
Farn f Storm Lake. Mountain Bros. 
won all of the championship ribbons, and 
Dairyland Farm won first on two-year- 
old br senior yearling bull, junior bull 
— junior yearling heifer and junior 
Shorthorn Association Opens “i 9” 
, . | 
Branch Office at Kansas City Make Good Barns Better 
The American Shorthorn .Breeders’ As- 
Sociation has opened a branch office at 
the Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. It 
is the purpose of the association in open- ; 
ing this office to render added service to Galena, paid $330 for one of the Clansman City, Iowa, $850; 32, Neal Thomas, Nor- Iowa, $215; 52, F. W. Moeller, Maquo- 
the Shorthorn interests. Mr. W. A. Coch- | Kind spring gilts. Hall & Bedell, of | way, lowa, $775; 33, M. O'Neal, Colo, | keta, Iowa, $145 
él, who has been for several years identi- Springville, Iowa, bought one gilt sired by Iowa, $410; 34, Earl A. Stanley, Alpha, IIL, 
fied with the association, will have charge Big Bob for $300. Everything that Mr $600 Boars—Lot *. M. O'Neal, $1,950; ANDERSON BROS.’ POLAND SALE 
and be in close touch with Missouri, Miehe offers in his sales is of the very | 2, E. C. Forest, $1,575; 27, John Straus- SUCCESSFUL. 
Kansa Oklahoma, Arkansas and the best, not only as individuals, but he has baugl Good Hope Ill.. $700; 28, W A Anderson Eros.’ sale of Poland Chinas, 
Sout stern territory.—Advertising No- the best blood lines that money can buy Duncan & Son, Columbus Junction, Iowa, September 16th, at West Liberty, Lowa, 
t His offering consisted mainly of a litter $975 resulted in a very satisfactory average of 
by The Trader, several by his high-class —_—— $160 on 40 head of boars and sows. This 
——$$<$_$______—. breeding boar, Clansman Kind, several FRENCH POLAND SALE A SUCCESS. offering was made up of some of the 
° litters by Big Bob, and some by Sensation Mr. French held his sale as advertised | highest-class individuals to sell this sea- 
E Recent Public Sales Bob. We might mention right here that | at Independence, September 10th. The at- son, and the men who purchased them 
Mr. Miehe will have a bred sow sale | tendance was good and the most of the should be highly pleased in having a 


MIEHE’S TRADER BOAR SELLS FOR] January 5th that you don’t want to miss offering went within a radius of thirty chance to buy such a high-class_ offering, 





si $2,500 if you want some of the real stuff. Watch miles of home. The local attendance was and we are sure that Anderson Bros feit 
yllen as = z for particulars later in the season. Every- good and the neighbors appreciated the highly honored in being able to bring 
Soft vir ymond Miehe, of Peosta, Iowa, thing in this offering will be first-class offering which Mr. French had selected forth such an offering to the buying pub- 
Poll bob ile was held on his farm, had a for pe ar eggs. oe gees A mice average ys = “pe oe a Sn of Fa purchey 
ery ppy sale on September 15t whe P on lirty-seven le AC was secure anc Sows anc xilts—No. 3, Flossmore Stock 

and he sold forty-two tt of wel nee ame MELBERG AVERAGES $500. Mr. French was well pleased with the Farm, Thayer, Ill, $410; 4, Rousch Bros., 
ckly for an average of $225 per head. The day This was one of the big days at Nor- prices his neighbors and friends were $400; 5, Wm. Tice, Oskaloosa, Iowa, $140; 
tic Was ideal after a slight shower in the | Way, Iowa, and another good sale was | willing to pay for his offering. We will | 7, Hall & Bedell, Springville, Iowa, $445; 

ep morning, and as a result every one was made. Thirty-nine head averaged $500, give list of those selling and the pur- 8, A. J. Terrall, Reinbeck, Iowa, $300; 9%, 
nt to feeling at his best and things went off | 80 far being the record for the season. chase prices. Col. Cooper conducted the Hall & Bedell, $285; 10, Rousch Bros., 
remove With a boom that did not quiet down for Mr. Melberg always has selected top ani- sale. List of sales at $100 and _ over: $199; 12, Floyd Stanley, Grinnell, lowa, 
dor an instant until everything had been sold mals to offer and is very careful in his Sows—Lot 1, J. IL Heefner, Toddville, $250; 14, Myron Smith, Bradford, Ill., $150; 
Incidentally we might add that the crowd selections. One litter sired by Liberator Iowa, $105; 2, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, J. W. Leaven, 15, R. G. Miehe, Peosta, Ia., $115; 16, Hall 

had a “fee@”’ before the sale that put was the attraction of the sale, bringing Independence, Iowa, $155, $105, $105, $110, & Bedell, $140; 17, Pray & Thomas, Aller- 

snicind, ther li in prime shape for a lively after- $8,025. The top boar of the litter went $100, $325; 3, Clar Hogan, Ryan, Iowa, ton, Iowa, $130; 26, Leslie Stein, West 
ruisen hoon, which they surely had The sale to C. M. O'Neal, of Colo, Iowa, for $1,950, $100; 15, C. D,. Ferguson, Urbana, Iowa, Liberty, Iowa, $110; 32, B. H. Cline, At- 
tle @ topper was a March boar which sold for and the top gilt of the litter went to Kis- $145. soars—Lot 10, Funk Bros., Edge- kins, Ill., $160; 33, 34, Zobel Bros., Dy- 
wre. $2.5 ind went to A. W. Butterfield, of sler Bros., with breeding privilege to | wood, Iowa, $100; 12, E. Holzer, Elgin, | gsart, Iowa, $100 each. Bears—No. 1, Core 


Griggsville, Tl. This wonderful boar was ——— Pilot, for $1,150. Many others oz $140; 13, E. Bouder, Elgin, Iowa, | Bros., Lone Tree, Iowa, $365; 2, Carl Elder, 
























Sirea >. a ; 0 ing ough ices r Je 30y ‘Sar ow? 21 ri). » * Clone > > rg . 
sre by Sinn ’mndeh “and eas But ofa | Sftig, gterine browne food prices and | $115, 24 lonn ‘oya Drea tows, Sige | St5h"6 “Harry Groat, Bennett, lows, 
doubt, will ak re ead _ sewer without a | sale. Mr. Melberg is making great prep- Mc De Lardell, Raymond, Iowa, $105; 26, West Liberty, Iowa, $125: 36, Ed Howell, 
the hands Be pm ony a his ory for himself in arations for his next sale this winter Eangle Bros., Reinbeck, Iowa, $100; 27, Davenport iowa, $125 ree 
to see ar ul "Maren ta te 4 hi oe which will be Dunndale Pilot day at Nor- J. P. Hamilton, Independence, Iowa, $359; . ne a 
Ver : oe AT, 200 us e way, Ia. We will give list of animals sell- 28, C. D. Pearson & Son, Decorah, Iowa, 
: a4 Ot er boars sold for such prices as ing at $300 and von; Gilts—Lot.3, E. C 225; 29, Frank ao. 5 lh mi Iowa, $200; THE WARREN BSELLINGER SALE. 
Mr. Ry “eh One boar sold for $425 to Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, $950; 4, Lou | 30, H. R. Brock, Brandon, Iowa, $125; 33, At La Porte City, Iowa, Saturday, Sep- 
for “rp Aspe of W orthington; another sold Lunch, Atkins, Iowa, $1,000; 5, Kissler C. D. Ferguson, Urbana, Iowa, $170; 34, tember 11th, Warren Bellinger held a sale 
St fa BL to Mr. Stuart, of Batavia, Ia.: Bros., Solon, Iowa, $1,150: 6, Geo. Beebe, F. W Moeller, Maquoketa, Iowa, $190: of high-class individuals Fieldmen for 
og vatson, of Lafox, Iil., bought one Urbana, Iowa, $700; 7, W. R. Cook & 38, R. D. Miller, Manila, S. D., $305: 40, different publications bought thirty head 
for ise The fall and spring gilts sold Son, Frankfort, Neb., $700; 11, W. A. Dun- James Janousky, Lesueur Center, Minn., of sows from this offering to Bo out on or- 
i Nomar ty nice figure. Tow Bros., of can & Son, Columbus Junction, Iowa, $100; 43, Ed Hendricks, Hazel Green, Wis., ders, and the forty head sold made as 
o- t} lowa, bought a litter sister to $325; 41, Ben Brecht, Norway, Iowa, $180; 45, E. W. Hendricks, Hazel Green, iverage of $110 per head Mr ae 
Mr priced boar in the sale for $325 $1,300; 42, Hosley Bros., Norway, Iowa, Wis., $300; 47, Renwick Bros., Sumner, was well pleased with the results of the 
ndricks, over across the river at $1,000 Sows—Lot 31, Wm. King, Volga Iowa, $100; 51, C. D. Ferguson, Urbana, sale.—Advertising Notice 
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URBANSIDE 


The Cross Roads of the Duroc Breed 


HOME OF THE GREAT BOAR 


Orion Great Sensation 


AND BIG DUROC SOWS 


If you are looking for show stuff or breeding stock, visit 


Urbanside. 
No herd has more 
be found here. 


up-to-the-minute big types than are to 


BOAR AND OPEN GILT SALE OCTOBER 20 


URBANSIDE FARM, J. R. WALKER, Prop. Waterloo, lowa 





THERE 1S A DIFFERENCE 


Between the Big Type Duroc on Paper 
and the Real Thing 


When you see LONG PATHFINDER you know you have 
never seen a longer boar. More than that, his get have 
extreme length and height. It is a matter of like begetting like. 
LONG PATHFINDER comes from big stock, therefore i le 
to reproduce it. 

A few sows bred to LONG PATHFINDER for early fal! 
litters. Also fall boars by him and by Great Wonder | 
We have two boars left from Great Orion Sensation and « f 
the $5,600 sow we topped the 1920 Kern sale on. 


WE HAVE SOMETHING TO SHOW YOU 


F. CLARK, TERRIL, lOWA 





























A Few Jr. Yearling Duroc Sows 








3red to our great young boar, 


Uneeda Orion Sensation 


at moderate prices. Two jr. 
yearling boars Ly Great W on- 
der | Am and King’s Orion 
Model. Two fall boars by 
Great Wonder!I Am. Spring 
boars by Giant Reformer, 
Royal Sensation, lowa Won- 
der, High Aviator and the 
grand champion Giant Won- 
der I Ain. 

: lh a We are here to please. We 
price our stock where it will sell. If you 1 want to see the best yearling boar 
you ever looked at, see UNEEDA ORION SENSATION, 


BEN & ALF STUDER, WESLEY, IOWA 











Sons and Daughters of the Grand Champion Duroc Boar 


Pathfinder’s Likeness 
IN AUCTION SALE 


They are splendid specimens of the get of this recognized sire of merit. More 
than this, we are selling as special attraction our great yearling herd boar by 
the world’s champion Great Orion and out of Sensation Lady 2d by the f 
Champion’s Sensation Wonder 2d 


LOGAN, IOWA, SEPTEMBER 28, 1920 


In the above yearling we can assure prospective herd boar buyers of something 


worth their time and trouble in coming to see. He is good enough for the best 
herd in America. He is the real boar with that arch of back and length of 
body that has become a necessity in present day up-to-date herd boars ist 
bear in mind we are telling you that this boar will not disappoint you. 

As there is hardly time to write for catalog, come to the sale or le! e 


We guarantee to please. 


LOGAN, IOWA 


HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Kep. 


good field man buy this boar for you 


OLLIE LARSON, Prop., 


N.G. KHRASCHEL, Auct’r. 























Jack’s Orion Duroc Sale 


A Last Reminder of Our October {4 Duroc Boar and Gilt 
Sale. It Will Take Place in the Evening, at Algona, la. 


Of the many proved and prominent sires, Jack’s Orion is conspic 
uous as one ofthem. The record of the show rings of the country 
would be incomplete were it to omit the winnings of this boar. 


And, besides the sons of Royal Path- 
finder, Pathfinder, Get on our mailing 


ADAMS & SWAIN, ALGONA, IOWA 


get of Jack's Orion, we offer 
and others of similar note 
big ad next Week 








: Herd headed by Royal's Great. 
LOWMAN BROS DUROCS est Sensation and King Royal 
' Sensation—tops of recs 

ord litter by Royal > ition 
and out of a Joe King Orion 

dam. A few fall b by 

Royal Sensation and (olden 

Orion. Spring boa good 

ones—by our herd bo ilso 

five by Pathmaster; others by 

King Orion’s Wond and 


Wonder’s Giant I Am 
Let Us Hear From You 


LOWMAN BROS. 
Graettinger, lowa 





Royal’s Greatest 
Sensation 

















In Line for Winter Bred Sow Sale 


Our new Duroc herd boar, CRIMSON SENSATION by Great Sensation, will convince Duroc admirers 


that we have something to talk about 
Young boars offered by King Cherry, Long Pathfinder and Giant Sensation 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS A SPECIALTY. VISITORS WELCOME 


H. A. GUNDERSON, ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 





Boars—Boars—Duroc Boars 


~all by noted big type boars: Col. Tratlfinder, his great 
unior champion Great Orion Sensation .Jr 
The latchstring 





Two hundred spring pigs raised—good ones 
son, The Sentinel, Royal Pathfinder and the 


It will be worth yourtrip to our herd to see Col. Trailfinder and his get 
is always out. 


C. E. MALLORY, HAMPTON, IOWA 


GRANT LYNN & SON 


ARE OFFERING FALL AND SPRING GILTS 


Suitable for high class trade in winter sales. Aleo a string of rangy big type epring boars. This stuff is 
nearly all by Lynn's Pathfinder, thé wel! known eon of old Pathfinder. Are from a line of sows 


we are very proud of 
We mean business. 


GRANT LYNN & SON, sige aide Spirit Lake, lowa 


JACK THE GIANT 


DUROC BOARS OFFERED 


k of all the 











Jack the Glant was the pic 125 spring boars raised by Dexheimera year ago, the get of 
Pathfinder’s Giant. We purchased him to put the finishing touches of scale and stretch in our herd 
We are offering boars that are REAL boars. Guaranteed to sult or your money back. We mean business 


D. B. COOPER, La Porte City, lowa 


Three Pure Bred Duroc Pigs of April Farrow for $87 


lustrator breeding Boar not related to gt 
For particulars, write 








Of Critic and Il 





ALBERT A. WOUNG, MURRAY. NERBRKRASHA 


DUROC BOARS 


Of Extreme Size and Quality 


We have injected into our herd the leading big type bleod lines of the country and we have tlie goods! 
show for it. Sons of Orion's King and Protect the Cols lead. Five outstanding February boars the cha 


pion, Top Sensation Col, and out of a daughter of Pathfinder. 
La Porte City, lowa 


J. G. McQUILKIN, 


O’BRIEN SENSATION 


Junior Champion Duroc Boar at Sioux City, 1919 


Six spring boars offered by bim. Good ones—picked from the tops of all raised. One outstanding bos 





pig by Pathfinder and out of Volunteer Rose 2d, the $1300 sow. Two by Royal Pathfinder. Three by Grand 
Orion Sensation. We are headquarters for herd boars. 

BRED SOW SALE FEBRUARY 26 
RIENFELD BROS., MONETA, 10WA 





Duroc Breeders Claim Our Herd Boar 


GREAT ORION SENSATION ad 


is siring some of the greatest pigs of the year. You can go into our herd and pick his &¢ 
remember his get are ranning with pigs sired by some of the most highly advertised boars of the bree 

For sale now: Two fal! boars by old Pathfinder, dam Valley Col.:; full vrothers in blood to Pat vhmes 
ter, the Wellendorf boar. Three by Cherry King Orion, dam by Pathfinder. We havea litter eister & 
of Pathfinders, the $10.60 champion sow. We can furnish you blue blooded Durocs. 


L. BRIDENTHAL, WYMORE, NEARASKA 


DUROC BOARS 


t 





am now offering boars by Royal Pathfinder, Great «Orion’s Gian : 
ie aged boar at the 1920 Iowa State Fair, and Our Royal Pathfinder, the gr? 
breeding son of Royal Pathfinder. Write early to get first choice of these pigs 


M. C. CRAMER & SON, MONROE, IOWA 
Pathfinder Pigs—We Have 35 Spring Pigs by Pathfinder 


Best breeding son of Jack's Orion {n Iilinols fs offered for quick sale. Also offering yearling boars 


of good type by Pathfinder and Duration. 
SPAFFORD ORWIG, PRAIRIE CITY, ILL 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, Sept. 24, 
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MARKETS BRE 

| Ze | lo 
| } fot & } @ 
| S| | a 
. , 5 n 
General Price Outlook \a-lalé 
) Oo 2 ae 
METHOD—To judge the price of Light (150-200 lbs.) ie Ga we 
nduct, we must know normal rela- — Det WOON... 5 ccc ccece 116.68117.20|16.95 
s. For the ten Septembers from Week before ......... 115.53)15.68/15.98 
1919 corn averaged $1.03. It is | Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | i 
I or 126 per cent of the ten- ee }.....]16.88 
5 rage. Hogs averaged during these Week before ....... {15.18/16.23 
ten Septembers $11.33 They are now | Smooth heavy packing | | 
$ or 151 per cent of the ten-year sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
a In like manner we work out TEBE WEI ¢ oon ccccccce 115.50115.95/15.38 
ot duets week by week. In this way Week before ......... 114.63114.45114.00 
V termine which products are rel- Rough packing sow (200 | 
in price and which are rela- Ibs. up)— | 
LMSE WOOK. 6. cccccse 15.18/15.58/14.20 
Week before ......... 14.38/14.13}12.83 
CATTLE—Fat cattle strengthened 1 more Pigs (150 Ibs. down)- | mae 
to 143 per cent of the ten-year Seer earn SS ee ve'e.6 10.20 
ig Canners and cutters gained 4} cijoK os: Teopomgy Pea wsives 14.9 
to 112 per cent. Stockers and s 7 ite 13.50 15.13 
rs fell 1 point, to 132 per cent. Week before 13.38 t.45 
S—Heavy hogs gained 14 points, to a = 
51 per cent of the ten-year average. | __ sss CCU SHEEP. 
L t hogs gained 13 points, to 148 per Lambs (84 lbs. down), | 
cent, while pigs strengthened 13 points, “oe 1, > 13113.30112.13 
a GM I oe wba slaves 2.13 12.13 
to 157 per cont. : Week before ......... 12.9 1.95 
GRAIN—Cash corn fell 12 points, to 126 | Lambs, culls and common 
per cent, and cash oats fell 6 points, to MABE WEEK. coccccrones 9.63/10 8.25 
127 per cent Wheat dropped 8 points, Week before .........} 9.88/10.00) 8.25 
to 167 per cent. Yearling wethers, medium | | 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter fell by one | g.zc| 9.g8l- 8.69 
8 points, to 153 per cent of the ten-year Wisk-hetore:.........| S751 2-881 8.50 
iverage. Cotton fell 4 points, to 171 per Breeding ewes, full | | 
cent mouths to yearlings— | | 
SHEEP—Lambs held steady at 134 per Last WOE Fe 6s cevcccee 8.00} 8.25) 8.18 
cent of the ten-year average. Wool WGK: DOTGEE. 5 cc ccce.s 8.13] 8.50] 8.25 
: 9 Feeder lambs, medium to | | 
gained 4 points, to 103 per cent. choice | 
PROVISIONS—Lard gained 8 points, to Last week*...... 3113.13/11.93 
32 per cent, while ribs gained 10 points, Week before ‘ 45}13.13)11.83 
to 122 per cent. Ham fell 4 points, to ~ NOTE—Unless_ otherw stated, all 
171 per cent, and bacon fell 5 points, to | classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
148 per cent. erage of prices from common to choice 
FUTURES—December corn fell 10 points, GRAIN. 
to 120 per cent of the ten-year average. ——————————————— = 
May corn lost 10 points, to 100 per cent | | | > | a 
December oats fell 7 points, to 120 per = | v 
cent, and December wheat fell 6 points, ~ Ui 
to 154 per cent. October lard gained 7 ne ao os | = 
points, to 130 per cent. October rib 2 a = 
sides fell 5 points, to 110 per cent. On = | B | a x 
the basis of October lard, hogs will sell | Gom—Wo7 oy =" =~ 
n October for $13.78, whereas, on the | Taat soul 11.31%411.23 1.29 2 
basis of October ribs they will sell for Week before ../1.43%411.34 |1.28 \, 
Ham and bacon justify consid- Corn, No. 3Y— 
higher hog prices than ribs or Last week 1.30%4|1.21 o> 0:29 
’ Week before 1.42%4]1.34 11 
Corn, No. 4¥ 
ma Last week 1.28 1 17% 
y Teek before ly 
The Week’s Markets Pcl tate Ve 
= wast week 1 1 f 57 
= CATTLE. a Woek befor 66% | .62% 61% 
i. ° 3arley 
| { > Last week 1.0614 ’ 
| tr) Week befor 1.08 1.00 ’ 
| ¢ « Rye— 
= 3 Last week 1.86 1.88 
3 Qo | = | Week befor 1.91 +3 
E é 8 |} Wheat, No. 2— 
a See tS ca Last week 1774|2.44%4|2.5 3 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | Week befor 2.57%4|2.47 |2.52 11 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
I and prime— | } | HAY. 
Last week .... 116.80 - = ——— - 
\ before ..... 16.68!17.50/16.75 | > 
{ < 
Last week ...... ae EP 16.25/15.13 | ~ - 
A. k before .. »oee(15.38)16.25115.25 | 4 3 | OM 
Medium— | = I 
Last week ...... wee ee /13.50/13.75)13.00 | e os 2 
V k before 13.25/13.75/13.30 | 5 4 rz 
Last week ...... ve. e-/11.00/11.13111.25 | ‘ ype Le | aa 
Week before ..... . »{11.25/11.13)11.55 Week nfaier- 3° 00129.00 
Light , eight beef steers | | Mixed Clover, No. 1 = 
Cho a i ata 2 | Last week ae 23.25 26 00 
Last week ...... .. ./17,00/17.50!16.80 eae, 5 mai : 4.25 27.00 
_ Week ebfore .. .. ./16.80)17.50/16.75 Last ‘week se ™ > 00 
i ae and good Rye 62'13.00 Week before g 23.00 
\ Bi ME caer : + ee - 6211327 — 1 age | : 
Mane acne 7s Pin yee Dat week... 2.663 9.00) 30.5 
Last week ...... : 10.63!10.88} 9.25 PR aoe oe. 29.00130.50/31.00 
au k before .. 10.88'10.38! 9.70 ss last seen ; 26.00128.59 
ma cattle— } | Week before 26.00|28.50 
Last week ...... | 9.88/10.75} 9.80 | a Jor goth tage i- he 
Week before 10.13)10.75| 9.75 | set Shhchg Se la 32 00125 
Last Week eee. | go] 9.50) age | Malta, Noy 2 Sedinis 
Bu —s 6.75) 9.86) 0% Week before 16 2.7 
k before’ .... 8.50) 8.63! 6.80 Week alan 11.00/11. 2514.50 
Car and cutters aly was - = i 
re 4.63) 5.18) 4.50 FEEDS 
v k before 5.00! 5.00) 4.53 | = ——- ieee ect — 
Feeder steergs— | | | | = * 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | | 3 | Re a 
EASt/ WOR? . oo 5s. cc0 8 11.00]10.75/11.25 | g é & 
_ Week bef 11.38/10.88/11.25 | EI n | 3 2 
Medium a1 § |a| ¢ 
L t wee 9.50/10.25110 = = Sc | % 
vee e 98 0.25110.63 | = : Re. se 
. a fore 1 I eee ee Alo 
Last week | 3ran— ae | | | 
before . 9.13) 9.25! 9.75 Last week 40.50) 38.00138.50150.00 
Bt - Week before!42.50' 40.00/39.25/50.00 
S | | Shorts 
Last week . 8.13 8| 7.13 Last week. ./48.50) 51.00)45.50/62.00 
\ k before 8.25! 8.50! 7.75 Week be fore!52.00! 53.00/}46.00/62.¢ 
id heifers Hominy feed- 
L re ¢ 7.0 6.00 Last week 1.51 60.00} 
\ k before ‘ 7A 6.13 We ek before 64.06 60.00 
( food choice Oil meal (o.p.) 
L wee g 50 Last week. .'65 } }72.00 
\ c QR 7 9 28 Week before|64.5 63.00/72 
( con und Cottonseed (41 
lium— per cent)— 
week ..... 6 6.28 Last week 59.50 
“= k before ..... 6.25 6.38 | Veek before|62 
are : Tankage— 
oe HOGS. Last week. 12.00 115.00 
H (250 Ibs. up)— si cies wie E Week before 12.00 | 115.00 
Hast Week... ...++++-{16.20117.08116.58 | eens 3 ti stan 
¥eek > © 00115.5 5 45 sas se o ‘ 
Medium (200-980 Whayes OFF | Week beforel... [ess]... } 66.00 
Last OI or se wreeies *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 





all other points, car lots 
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LIBERTY BONDS. 


Valu 











U.S. Liberty 44's, second— | | 
OS ee $100.00/$84.99 
Week before oe 85.09 

U. S. Liberty 44's, third 
Last week .. 100.00) 88.41 
Week before .... 88.53 

U. S. Liberty 44's, fourt 
arr 100.00) 88.41 
Week before ans : 85.33 

U. S. Victory 4%,'s | 
NI sc oe vee a waneuus 100.00) 95.45 
Week before 95.41 


s Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4's 


mature Nov 15, 1942, but are callable 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 4%4's mature Sept. 15, 
1928; fourth 4%’s mature June 15, 1947, 
but are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 
4%'s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
able June 15, 1922. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 





: | Y ié 
$ oo 18. 
British sterling ex- | | 
change— 
Last week .. $4.867 |$ fp 
Week before ...... rr §31%4/72.5 
French franc— | 
MMe WOO Sete cine .193 .0653/33.9 
So ee ae | 0679/35.3 
German mark— | 
EMRE WEG o.ceecass 2382} .0160| 6.7 
Week before ....... eee .0193] 8.1 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICE 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
56c, week before 56c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 26%c, week before 26%c; ergs, 








fresh firsts, last week 5lc, week before 
52c; old and young ducks, last week 29c, 
week before 3lc; geese, old and young, 
last week 24c, week before 24c. 
The Chicago Markets 
Chicago, September 20, 1920.—Of late, 


traders in corn have been close observers 
reports from the farming districts 
where early frosts would work irreparable 


of 


injury in all probability, and there are 
many such parts of’ the western states 
Everything now depends upon whether 


untimely frosts attack the growing corn, 
and it is all important that there shall be 
good, warm, growing weather for the next 
four or five we that the crop not 
yet out of danger may come thru safely 
Naturally, too, stockmen of the corn belt 


eks so 


are intensely interested in the outcome 
of the crop, for a bumper crop, now 
promised, would bring a large demand for 
cattle and other live stock to consume the 
grain. The September report prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture pointed to 


a crop of approximately 3,131,000,000 bush- 
els, or 6,000,000 bushels greater than the 
bumper one of 1912, and 214,000,000 bush- 
els larger than the crop grown last year. 
The crop at the time the report was com- 
piled was declared to be in the most sat- 
isfactory condition of any ¢rop for the 
last fourteen years, varying, however, 
many districts being in danger of early 
frosts, while others are safe. Later state 
and private advices say that higher tem- 
Xperatures and a late autumn are abso- 
lutely necessary to mature the crop satis- 
factorily, and this applies to Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Missouri and Kansas. A report from 
Missouri says that frosts must not take 
place earlier than the 15th of October if 
the crop is to be well matured, and simi- 
lar reports have been received from Kane 
gas. In Indiana of the early. corn 
is being cut, and farmers-have been fill- 
ing their silos, but from one to four weeks 


some 


more are needed to mature most of the 
crop. Since the high time of the year big 
declines have taken place in prices paid 


for corn, and many farmers are lamenting 
that when prices were at their best it was 
impossible for them to ship because of 
iack of cars in some instances, and no 
available space in country elevators in 
others. Millers have been good buyers of 
wheat offered on the Chicago market 
quite recently, but there is a lack of ac- 
tivity in the flour trade. There is a good 
export trade in wheat, and during a sin- 
gle day recently about a million bushels 
were sold on the Chicago board of trade 
to ship to European countries, including 
400,000 bushels of Durum and 200,000 bush- 
els of hard winter wheat, part of the 
wheat being Canadian. Cash offerings are 
well absorbed at a good premium. The 
visible supply of grain in the United 
States, with comparisons, is as follows: 
Last wk. Prev. wk. Last yr 


Wheat . 22,618,000 20,758,000 70,125,000 
Corn .,....... 2,792,000 2,564,000 1,360,000 


16,216,000 12,798,000 
090 2,210,000 


000 2,238,000 


21,023,000 
14,351,000 
5,541,000 





— ,D78 
Recent cash sales were made of No. 2 


red winter wheat at $2.49 a bushel, with 
large wheat sales for export. September 
corn sold at $1.27%, comparing with 
$1.47% a year ago; September oats at 61 
cents, comparing with 67% cents a eyar 
ago; September rye at $1.90, comparing 
with $1.47 a year ago; and September 
barley at $1.02, comparing with $1.30 a 
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year ago. Clover seed sells at $20 to $25 
1 timothy at $4.50 to $7.50 There is @ 
firm market for hay, with light country 
yadings nd No. 1 timothy is up to $31 
to $33 a ton Butter is advancing, and 














potatoes are selling at $2.25 to $2.50 per 
100 pounds 
The active range cattle movement to 
market has at last started, and large 
su » arriving in Chicago and Mis- 
souri river markets, the receipts of such 
: Monday last week in Chicage 
r about 7,000 head, while the ag- 
gregate cattle receipts of Chicago, Kan- 
sas City and Omaha for that day aggre- 
gated around 80,000 head, a great showe 
ing certainly, the receipts in the two late 
ter markets being mainly grassers, Kane 


sas contributing freely from its extens 








sive pastures The week's combined re- 
ceipts of cattle in all the western mare 
kets reached unusually liberal propor- 
tions the supply running mainly on 
grassers, the western ranges and Kansas 
pastures being well represented, The 
small proportion of choice beef cattle of- 
fered on the Chicago market averaged 
tround 25 cents higher, but the poorer 
kinds sold slowly at declining prices, too 
many common lots being on sale. A large 

» of the native beef steers found buy- 
‘ it $14 to $18, there being numerous 
sales at $18 on some days, and the better 


class of steers brought $18 to $18.25, with 
fancy 1,470-pound steers taken at $18.35. 
Good steers were salable at $16 and over, 
with fairly good lots purchasable at $15.50 
and over, while medium grade lots went 
at $12.50 and over, and sales were madé 
down to $5 to $10 for inferior little steers, 


largely canners. Steers not adapted for 
shipping to feeding districts were very 
bad sellers, stockers and feeders being 


taken at $5.65 to $13.50, altho very few 
sold as high as $12. The better grade of 
these cattle sold largely 25 cents higher, 
with increasing buying orders from corn 
districts, where the crop looked promis- 


ing. Average buying orders were for me- 
dium-priced stock steers, the poorer lots 
being slow of sale. Experienced cattle 


feeders regard the prospect as promising; 
far less cattle having gone to feeding dis- 
tricts than last year During August, 
western markets shipped out only 240,991 


head of stockers and feeders, or 71,444 
less than a year ago; while such ship- 
ments for the first eight months of the 


year aggregated only 1,377,900 head, or @ 


reduction of 359,375 head from such ship- 


ments for the corresponding period last 
year. Trading in butcher stock has been 


firmness being confined te 
fat lots and heifers brought $5.75 
to $13.50, with a few head of prime heif- 
ers taken at $14 to $15, but not much was 


fairly activ 
Cows 


done above $12. Canner cows and cutters 
were purchased at $4 to $5.75, and there 
was a good trade in calves on the basis 


of $4.25 to $18.25, good light vealers being 





taken at $16 and over. Western range 
cattle were in materially increased supply 
and cows and steers sold mainly at $8 to 
13.50, steers adapted for finighing selling 
at $6.75 to $11 Good close-up springers 
sold at $100 to $135, milkers being in 
small demand, and common cows went to 
killers 

Hogs made a great record last week, 
because of greatly inadequate supplies 
and a large general demand from local 
packers and eastern shippers. Kastern 


shipping orders for hogs became especial. 
ly large, owing to comparatively high 
prices ruling at outside points, and ship- 
ments of hogs from Chicago showed large 


gains, a liberal share of the hogs going 
east and leaving slim pickings for the 
local packers. The bulk of the hogs sold 
within a range of $1.75 per 100 pounds, 
with prime light butchers and the best 
light bacon grades topping the market 


ind selling about 35 cents above the best 
heavy butchers An increased demand 
for heavy hogs made a narrowing spread 
in prices, these being wanted for the Ger- 
man trade. Provisions are sharing in the 
upward movement, altho the heavy stocks 


of lard are a drag in putting the market 
on a higher basis. Hog receipts run 
largely to the heavier weights. The late 


boom in prices placed the market on a 
basi sof $15.35 to $17.75, the top compar- 
ing with $16.85 at the close of the previous 
week. 

Lambs still comprise the principal of- 
ferings in the sheep house, the main share 
hailing from the distant ranges, including 
some big consignments from far-away 
Washington. Enormously reduced sup- 
plies last week helped owners to maintain 
prices, and good advances took place. fol+ 
lowed by a later reaction. Western lambs 
sold at $12.50 to $14.30 at the week’s best 
time, with sales of feeding lambs at $12.50 
to $13.75, feeders selling relatively higher 
than killers. A sale was made of 140 head 
of native feeding lambs which averaged 
60 pounds at $11 Sales were made of 
ewes at $4 to $7, and breeding ewes sold 
for $7.25 to $8.75, while western feeding 
ewes brought $5.50. There was a sale of 
700 head of 95-pound western range weth- 
ers at $8.25, and western yearlings brought 
$10 to $10.50, the $19 ones going for feed- 
ers. A large shipment was made of range 
lambs fed out in the cut-over regions of 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Horses were affected by the Jewish 
holidays, only a few hundred head being 
offered, and the previous decline in prices 
was checked . 
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DUROC JERSEYS. DUROC JERSEYS. = 
—- —— Rae ll o et TPP oh ; ane 
‘ 
‘ 
ewoo rion Duroc! f 
J it 
b 
} fa 
. . . ‘ ar 
Offerin Of Fall Gilts and Fall Boars, Spring Gilts n 
s 
' | ” : and Spring Boars c* 
Some Forty Boars and Gilts have been i < 
selected from our large crop of spring ; AT FARM NEAR 
pigs raised for OUR ANNUAL FALL 5 ® = 
SALE to take place at the farm near } ||| Lytton, Sac County, lowa, Friday, October Ist 
Those coming by train, come to either Jolly or Lytton. 
4 ~ + Herd headed by TRAILFINDER—litter mate to Giant Pathfinder, Big P 
wea | owWa C 0 er in : finder, and a full brother to Pathfinder’s Giant; also to the world’s grand < 
jy 7 5 pion sow, Queen of Pathfinder, in blood. Trailfinder, sire of Col. Trailfi: 
‘4 was twice an Iowa State Fair winner. Al 
t We sell 40 head on the abo date. Much of our spring boars and gilts 4 Al 
It was a year ago we purchased the marvelous boar, EDGE- ’ by TRAILFINDER, and they show it in scale and ruggedness. : | A’ 
WOOD ORION, to breed on our herd of big Durocs. Time has 55 S08 Sense See. ais Oe Oe ee Te eee SO een, Sas Second | Al 
proved that it was the best single stroke we ever made. EDGE- * ae ill also offer pace gr nler her boar, SENSATION WONDER 7th, one i | ‘ 
WOOD ORION was no experiment. He has done even ; M. Kern's best productions: a son of his noted sire of champions, Sens Se 
greater work for us than he did in the E. E. Handley herd. Wonder 2d, and out of a King's Col. dam. He is the sire of many of our herd | 5 
, sows Is a first-class individual and guaranteed in every way. For cat S« 
We are going to drive into the ring sale day a lot of big, grow- address = 
thy oars and gilts, mainty Soars, Saat are big but not fat. > CLARENCE CARMEAN, Lytton, iowa Oo 
1ey are Dig becaus y are . &- F Ray Point, Auctioneer. Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 0: 
Besides the get of EDGEWOOD ORION we will sell a number 2 
that are by other prominent herd boars from the choice sows fj | —— — = = ~ - nN 
we purchased in the sales of last winter. The few we bought ; N 
were among the best offered. Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Far- f | * x 2 De 
# mer Representative. L.A. Matern, Auctioneer. Ask for the | Royal Sensation is Still the Great Boar | 
@ catalog. Address D 
- | Ja 
e a2 
» | ° Ja 
|| That People Are Wanting the Get of : 
, s Ja 
My j j Ja 
= Only in limited numbers can we supply 4 
—_— - > | it; and we take this opportunity to F 
direct attention to our + 
} M 
ts ie A 4 = October 15th Duroc Sale at Emmetsburg, lowa M 
Al 
| Where — best of the get of this famous py tg boars and ~ will be | Ai 
; } ; offered. In our judgment it is not a matter of numbers raised that dé I 
We are offering a number of choice spring mines the success of a breeder; but yather, it is the class of hogs he raises Aj 
boars, priced where you can use them. Now we have settled down to the absolute plan of bending every effort to } Ap 
| producing the right kind as far as we go. Ma 
Write us your wants. ROYAL SENSATION has proved the peer of all the boars used by r M: 
our € nde: avor —— this line. See him-—see his get—and the whole sto: Ma 
McKEE BROS., _Greston, lowa| |S" E 
Cc _ reston, lowa) |) vi onys. FAIN Nice d i 
| ' , mmetsburg, lowa Ju 
‘>. | N. G. Kraschel, Auctioneer. Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer ! ae 
Fine String of Dur roc Sprin oars | = su 
le Fa ERRORS aicomecesit : Jul 
Jul 


LARGE AND STRETCHY | Au 
Many are by our big show boar, Acme Wonder. He's the talk of all the sons of Great Wonder I | Au 
Am. One outstanding pig by Liberty Loan, dam by Great Wonder | R = 
, u 
If You Like the BIG ONES, We Can Please You Sey 
| s 


MINER BROS., Clear Lake, lowa | FOR SALE : 











| 
| era 
Duroc Sows For Sale—Also | Boars | | two rest herd boar prospects, one by Joe King Orion our 67.500 beer we got from Marry Fain au 369 
| that wae used with such great euccess in his herd. The other is by Golden Wonder, our great breeding pri 
son of Great Wonder! Am. We want to reserve the right to show oneof these great pigs at the heac of | 


We Are Making a Special Offering of Open Sows and Gilts of our young herd ro 
including two big. lengthy. high-backed daughters of Premier Chief, one a two-year-old and the other three } 3 
years old; dam by Volunteer of Idlewild. One good, high-becked yearling daughter of Pathfinder from a Ss is 1 
Valley Col. dam. Otbers by Col. Pathfinder Jr. and other good sires. We have three good herd boars, one a Ou r Herd Holds The ale Record For Ka nsas } get 
line bred Pathfinder, one a top son of Valley Col. out of a Pathfinder dam, and one a son of Big Sensation. 
Will sell one of theee herd boars and severa! choice epring boars. Priced for immediate sale 
We hold no public sale. Cal! or writ 


HERBERT BARROW & SON, MILTON, IOWA 


Dairyland Farm Durocs ‘§- 





Breeders pronounced our sale offering last Winter the best lot of sews 
eold during the sale season 


F. J. MOSER, Sabetha, Kansas 














; _ B 

Headed by the Mammoth Show Boar, RAINBOW COL. Peo 

Tracing «ix times to Ohio Chief and four times to the Colonels. Young boars to offer by our prize winning ain r el silo 

Envestor Col. and other leading sires. We grow big Durocs. Herd streng in the Colonel bleod. We Tw. 
give you your money's worth and then some, Nainbow Colone! was defeated at the recent Iowa State Fair only by the twice grand cham; 

BRED sow SALE FEBRUARY 2 Giant Wonderl Am. He'e SOME boar. If they have them bigger they weren't at the State { Mite 

Spring boars to offer by Rainbow Colonel, of immense scale. bone, and high quality, The rain Fle: 


|A.L.HYZER, Storm Lake, bowa oe iri icine te va, ewooth yearing, Colon Orton vee 















































eis aaa mu 
| A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa hor 
- mal 
| ASHBURN FARM DUROGS "t 
DOUBLE TREATED | Ph 
Spring boars offered weighing up to 225 pounds, Sept. let, of Pathfinder and Sensation breeding } Home of Northern Sensation Fift 
95 raised and only best offered. King Pathtir uder let heads herd. Few by Giant Sensation, one of tops at | One of the really great boare—a product of Great Sensation, and the world’s champion, Roya rit way 
the Nov. Kern sale a year ago. It ls our desire to give you more than your money's worth. Address or callon | Have plenty of the get of this boar and am therefore offering Northern Sensation and wavy of bit 
spring boar pigs that are certainly exceptional. See us or write mor 
the 
JOHN GRAFF, Estherville, lowa | #. P. cooK, Luverne, Minnesota _ 
are 
PATHFINDER SPRING BOARS DUROCG SALE OCT. 21s! x 
Sired by PATHFINDER’S TRAILHITTER, the Giant Outstandi So { Old PATHFINDER No winter sale. Forty-five of the tops of entire year’s crop, mostly gilts, will be offered We 
red by » the Glant Outstanding no pavilion at Reinbeck, Iowa, on above date. Aji are either by our $3,300 champion, Cho! ie bo 
{ have some of the choicest pigs, weighing better than 200 pounds, to choose from, that I ever saw ul 2d, or Giant Reformer. Scale and stretch in abundance. Real herd boar material. Gilte to furn “i Jul 
, ask is the chance to ship you one of these great boarse—so I ship on approval. If mot more than sat. toppers. Get on our matling list. Watch for big ad. cor 
isfied, you are to return the boar with money refunded. JOHN ROSKAMP GRUNDY CENTER, IOWA yet 
HReference—Central State Bank. - me 
WM. 3. LOCKHART, _ R. F. D. 1, DES MOINES, IOWA FOR SALE - 
: ~ UOC Jerse oars OF dale RS Bt 
DUROC JERSEY BOA for 
r Pr . r A two-year-old son of Giant Pathfinder by Path- try 
D u 6] Cc ey at ivate eaty finder’s Giant, a yearling son of Orion Great Sensa- Manse Morraine Stock Farm Gr 
—. waged vg husky fall yearlings pote They are the stretchy, growthy kind—the pe § Wea 
2a nd twe > dig D n l $s “ the llw Phree 2» hw G Model's E y 2 3 
SPRING BOARS AND GILTS, YEARLING AND TRIED SOWS above two pearold. These are all ero. Dias heave | slwant. Three are by Grand Model's Equal no 
Daughters of Great Orion Sensation, Great Sensation, Great Orion and Big Sensation, and two daughters of ae On See week righ ere high backs They for particulars or, better still, come and see (bete Past 
Pathfinder—one bred to Great Orion Sensation. Others by My Joe King Orion. Real Sensation and other et: Sly panty Nel oinlllger —ryggreik Pa cack “ose — ner parti- big type boars. I 
well known sires. ~ a “ : lowa f 
We will sell in lots to sult the purchaser. Herd double treated. Call on or address H. E. HUSTON, “** TIewa Falls, lowa E. E. OSBORN & SONS, Walker, is A 
WM. SCHOTT, POCAHONTAS, IOWA 20 GOOD DUROC FALL BOARS QUALITY DUROC mere tor ste ho: 
sai . times trie . 
The real business, heavy-boned sort. Price #75 to ert ts. oper we 
DUROC BOARS AND GILTS [223233353 522522-%5 | simian eines BPS 
meney refunded: or we ‘will sbi Dp On approval. Also the most ‘exacting. halieibcegee Farms, Arey , n 
. ‘ ‘ » olite “9 0d spring boars. 2 2 Fiat 
4 fall boars by Great Wonder I Am; 20 fal! gilts, granddaughters of Pathfinder; ,30 spring boars and 30 S00 : P by Def er ~~ 
spring gilts by Big Wonder | Am, Prince Pathfinder and Great Orion, Jr. Priced $50.00 and up. Herd immune, Everything of standard big breeding pitt Lye Care: eette Dame c ar ry gv0d Thr 
W. H. CRAWFORD, LAacoNna. 1owa | N. K. NELSON, ALTA, !OWA |} piood lines. JAMES P. BAXTER, Waukon, lows thin 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 
T exceedingly small receipts of the 
s+ two weeks have had a remarkable 
Pf! rence on the price. There has also 
peen a revival in the foreign demand. The 
f irop will soon be with us, however, 
) the near future hogs may drop as 
much as a dollar in a single week. 
“one following table gives data-as to per- 
ee of ten-year average for receipts 
1 prices as they have prevailed week: by 
W from August 1, 1919, to date: 
rures show per cent of average.) 
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a3 
Bz ° 
Ba] &g 
SE} §o 
Sa] 2k 
en o* 
7} 206 
85) 210 
102} 185 
112} 185 
158} 172 
116) 17 
99 159 
93) 163 
101} 155 
101 149 
13 144 
106} 141 
84} 137 
94 150 
November 6 to 13 ...... | 99} 153 
November 13 to 20 ...... | 101] 150 
November 20 to 27 ......] 101] 142 
November 27 to Dec. 4 ..| 105) 147 
December 4 to 11 e 100 136 
December 11 to 18 ..... | 106] 145 
December 18 to 25 ......./ 13 149] 142 
December 25 to Jan. 1 ..} | 107} 145 
January 1 to OS cise es yy 4 125 151 
; y 8 to 15 126} 151 
15 to 22 122 155 
January 22 to 29... | 124 157 
January 29 to Feb. 5 | 98 149 
February 5 to 12 | 68! 75] 145 
Febr ry 12 to 19 | 3 110 141 
EF iry 19 to 26. a ) 75) 138 
Fel ry 26 to March 4.} 8] 99} 138 
Ma 4 to 11 | 95 102 136 
Ma 11 to 18 .| 114 111 135 
M 18 to 25 . » 217 125 137 
Ma 5 to April 1 | 32 112 132 
Ay Pte ess 20! 104) 138 
Apr to 15 | 27) $7) 133 
Apr to 22 107] 99) 138 
Apr to 29 | 108) 108) 129 
’ to May 6 | 136 132} 128 
6 to 13 .| 138! 120} 130 
13 to 20 | 125) 119} 125 
to 27 / 117) 121 131 
to June 3 / 131] 150} 131 
to 10 | 122} 108] 127 
to 17 } 115} 106) 129 
17 to 24. | 4277. 1120p) 187 
4 to July 1 } 148] 130} 137 
1 to 8 92) 78! 130 
R to 15 | 136] 118] 13 
eg ee 108} 109) 133 
4671300; { 106) 118! 130 
} to August 6 126 116; 129 
st 6 to 13 101! 110) 127 
t 13 to 20 105! 112] 130 
Gat 20020 cae sass 107} 107] 127 
t 27. to Sept. 3....| 101} 109} 129 
) ber 2 t0-10 4... 245 91} 81! 131 
ember 10 to 17 ...... 89] 99} 140 
For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 
erage has been 105,695 hogs at Chicago, 
269,300 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $11.18. If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 


receipts we get 126,834 at Chicago and 
443,160 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 169 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $17.81 as the answer. 








Fresh From. the Country 


IOWA. 
Bremer County, (nc) Iowa, Sept. 10th.— 


People in this vicinity have begun filling 
silos. Corn is plenty green for filing. 
Two weeks of good, dry weather would be 


much appreciated for the ripening of corn. 














Flenty of corn is in the milk yet. Fall 
plowing is pretty well under way. Sev- 
eral farms exchanging hands. Not as 
tnuch speculation in land as lagt year, 
however; most of the buyers expect to 
make land holdings Public sales have 
begun.—J. Diedrich. 

Wapello County, (s) Iowa, Sept. 17th.— 
Several good rains in the last two weeks 
Fifty per cent of the corn is out of the 
Way frost; in ten days more 25 per cent 
more will be all right. Don’t know about 
the rest of it. Not as much wheat being 
Sown this fall as last year. The tenants 
Bre baiking on the high rents.—Jay ‘‘o- 
hag n 

O'Brien County, (nw) Iowa, Sept. 9th— 
We had a good shower on the 3d inst., 
whi vas of great benefit, the first since 
July 4th A good prospect for a good 
Corn crop if frost holds off for some time 
yet t not as large as the newspaper 
mei ike it in print. Will be plenty of 
6a is winter as the high rent and 
lov rain prices are more than the 
rent 2n stand. Few hogs in the coun- 
try and no cattle on feed.—H. F. Babcock. 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, Sept. 4.—The 
we is damp and foggy in the fore- 
noo ith a great deal of showers the 
Past few days Farmers are busy fall 
plo &, making clover a wild hay and 
Ou silos. Cattle in good condition. 
A ease similar to flu is affecting the 
102g 1 some herds thruout some farms. 
flat from heavy rains of the last 
we f last month Eggs, 42 cents; 
CTeam, 54 cents; oats, 54 cents; corn, $1.30. 
=A cC 


Sept. 3d4.— 
We 


Pa lison County, (sc) Towa, 
hreshing all done in these parts. 


think corn was never better and acreage 
large. We predict if nothing happens to 





harm the. corn, we will not see any dol- 
lar corn this fall. We had a very heavy 
rain yesterday and another one today, 
which will put.the ground.in better.shape 
for plowing. Arthur Smull and Lister 
Dickson are the only ones here who have 
tractors to use on their farms. H. P. 
Anderson and Fred Douglas have erected 
silos recently. It is rather cool for this 
time of year. There is an abundance of 
fruit. Four and one-half inches of rain 
fell Friday.—C. J. Young. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Towa, Sept. 
4th.—Corn is a good crop if the frost only 
holds off long enough for it to mature. 
Threshing all done. Winter wheat made 
from 7 to 35 bushels; oats made from 30 
to 70 bushels per acre. Third cutting of 
alfalfa is not very heavy but will make 
good feed. Clover seed is good and lots of 
it being cut. Fat hogs about all mar- 





keted. Ground about all plowed for win- 
ter wheat. Some old corn yet to be sold. 
—W. J. Adams. 


Franklin County, (n) Iowa, Sept. 2d.— 
The temperature the last two weeks has 
been around 60 degrees nearly every 
night, and corn is maturing very slowly. 
Less than one-half of the corn has passed 
the roasting ear stage. New seeding and 
pastures are doing finely. Shock thresh- 
ing is nearly done, and very little grain 
was stacked. Ground is in good condition 
for plowing, but not much done yet.—Jas. 
T.. Tivaep. 





MISSOURI. 
Moniteau County, (c) Mo., Sept. 10th.— 
The county fair of four days closed Sep- 
tember 3d, with record-breaking. crowds 


and large exhibits in all classes Poland 
Chinas and Durocs predominated in the 
hog line; Shorthorns in the cattle line 


Moniteau county is fast realizing the value 
of pure-bred sires Plenty of rain Lots 
of corn down. ral carloads of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate fertilizer received in 
good condition by farm clubs.—Wesley 
Kiesling 

Daviess 
Too much rain falling 


ing down and 


Seve 


County, (nw) Mo., Sept. 10th.— 
here. Corn is fall- 
windstorms are breaking 
off much corn Much fall plowing done 
I estimate there will be a great deal of 
wheat sown this fall. Old corn now $1.40 
and for new corn at $1 per 
bushel. Hogs up a little. No demand for 
horses at all; little for mules.—J. O. Met- 
ealf 

Knox County, (ne) Mo., Sept. 10th— 
Cold nights and corn very backward. 
Frost will have to stay off until the first 
of October to mature the corn... Chinch 
bugs still doing lots of damage Sudan 
grass is being cut for seed, with a good 
for $3 


prospects 









crop. Timothy seed s 2 per 
bushel, and a large crop—as high as seven 
bushels per acre Weare having small 
showers, which will help fall pastures.— 


W. E. Callihan. 
Pettis County, (c) Missouri, Sept. 9th.— 
Weatier delightfully pleasant but temper- 


ature below normal. Grass is making fine 
growth and all stock thriving. The corn 
needs more sunshine Soil is full of 
moisture. The newly sown alfalfa is com- 
ing nicely and making a fine start. A 
larger sowing of alfalfa has been and 


will be sown in this vicinity 
ever ‘before. Some of our people had to be 
shown—now they are convinced that al- 
falfa is all that we ever claimed for it 
Practically ver seed hulled yet on 
account of much moisture.—W. D. 
Wade. 


this fall than 


no ¢l 
too 


Randolph County, (n) Missouri, Sept. 
9th.— Having plenty of rain to make 
ground plow well. There will be more 
wheat sown than usual. Corn filling out 


well and if weather is favorable from now 
on there will be a bumper crop. We have 
plenty of fall pasture and all stock is look- 
ing well. Eggs, 41 cents; butter, 50 cents; 





hens, 28 cents.—W. H. Bagby. 

Nodaway County, (mw) Missouri, Sept. 
8th.—Are having some fine rains, which 
will help plowing: and pa res Are be- 
ginning to sow wheat. Corn looks green 
and fresh for this time of year Am 
afraid jack frost will get more than his 


share of corn this fall. Eggs, 45 cents; 
hogs, $15; oats, 60 cents; hens, 27 cents; 
corn, $1.40.—W F. Kennedy 

Andrew County, (nw) Missouri, Sept 


3d.—The drouth its broken. We have had 
five inches of rainfall. this week. It. will 
help pastures and fall plowing and late 
corn. The early corn is damaged about 
25 per cent. If frost does not come too 
goon the late corn will be good. About 
the usual acreage of wheat will be sown 
Very little wheat has been sold yet; most 


farmers’ granaries Pas- 
up. The third cutting 


of it is im the 


tures are greening 





of alfalfa is very short. Very little old 
corn left We are feeding the new crop. 
No fat and few cattle Hens, 26 
cents; springs, 27 cents; cream, 50 cents; 
eggs, 12 cents and scarce.—J. W. Griggs 

Schuyler County. (n) Mo., Sept. 2d.— 
The weather is very cool and dry. Corn is 


holding out well, but the early corn needs 
some rain. Pastures are short. Cows are 
failing in their milk-flow. No fall plowing 
is being done. Nearly all of the threshing 
is done. Wheat is turning out well. Eggs, 
45 cents; cream, 53 cents.—E. J. Watkins. 





ILLINOIS. 

Logan County, (c) IIL, Sept. 15th.—We 
are having warm, rainy weather, and we 
hope the warm weather lasts about four 
or five weeks longer, as our corn needs it. 





local 
down 


has been done by 
fields of corn blown 
badly. Most all fall breaking done. Farm- 
ers are working their wheat ground We 
had a-fine peach crop this year—the first 
in five years.—F. J. De Jarentte. 

Knox County, (w) IIL, Sept. 2d.—Very 
dry here; have not had a good rain since 


damage 
some 


Some 
storms. 








July 5th. Some corn fired, but on the 
whole it has stood the dry weather re- 
markably -well. Oats turned out very 
good. Spring seec is still alive, and 
will pay to leave for next year. Very 
little plowing done for wheat. Fat stock 
mostly shipped out. Abundance of fruit 


No signs of reduction 
except farm 


Roads very dusty 
in prices of commodities 


products.—W.. M. Darst. 
WISCONSIN, 

Barron County, (nw) Wis., Sept. 15th.— 
It has been very dry since the first of 
July. First crop of hay was good and put 
up in good shape, but the second crop is 
no good and not much has been cut. Grass 
seed is good and so is small grain. Some 
barley going 50 bushels per acre. Corn 
not very good. Potatoes a light crop; no- 


body digging yet. Mostly thru threshing 
and filling silos.—Carey N. Jones. 





NEBRASKA. 
Otoe County, (se) Neb., Aug. 30th.— 
We are having plenty of rain, and the 
corn is looking fine and will be a good 


crop if the frost does not appear too soon 











Threshing is all done, and some are sow- 
ing fall wheat and c¢utting their clover 
seed crop. Stock of all kinds looking fine 
and pastures are starting up nicely. Not 
much grain on the move to market, and 
the markets are about teady as usual 
Lots of fall w it will be sown here this 
fall.—L. D. McKay 
Dodge County, (ce) Neb., Aug Sth 

Temperature a little t low for the corn 
to do its best The last few days have 
been warn TI or crop promises 
to be one of the best Ground in fine 
condition ration for fall wheat 
seer fis \ large acreage will 
be 1 Pastures have held out well 
and catthk good condition Heavy 
hogs are f closely, and spring pigs 
are being 1ed for fall market Few 
sows being bred for fall pigs.—David 


Brown. 


Medium Red and Alsike Clover 
~ ee 
Seed Crops Promising 
An increase of about 25 per cent in the 
1920 prodaiction of medium red clover seed 
and an increase of 10 to 20 per cent in the 
current alsike clover seed crop, as Come 
pared in both cases with the production 
of 1919, is shown by reports received by 
the United States Bureau of Markets dure 





ing the week ended August 28th 

Medium Red Clover—Most of the im- 
portant clover seed producing states, ex- 
cept Wisconsin and Minnesota, probably 





will contribute to the 25 per cent increase 
over the 1919 production, due in some 
cases to a larger percentage of the acre- 
age left for seed this year than last, de- 
spite prevailing high hay prices, and in 
ether cases to a bigger yield per acre, or 
to both an increase in number of acres 


and in yield 


Perhaps a better yield per acre is more 
universal among the states than an in- 
creased acreage, and a number of states 


expect to find th yut-turn at threshing 
time better than for several years past, 
if the heavy stands of clover flowers the 
latter part of August is a criterion. Har- 
vesting, which is somewhat late, was just 
commencing in scattered sections of a few 
states about that time, and very little seed 
had been threshed, hence unfavorable cli- 


matic conditions before harvesting be- 
comes general could easily upset these 
early estimates on the outcome of the 





crop. 3y the middle of September har- 
vesting of the crop will be started in all 
but the more northern sections 


Rains which came 
crop of medium red 
hay gave the second 
cellent impetus in most of the states ex- 
cept Wisconsin and Minn: where it 
has been too dry. Ti! thin wheat stands 
in Indiana and Ohio caused by the Hes- 
sian fly benefited the clover nurse crop 
in much the Same way that timothy 
stands in these tw 3 and others were 
aided. The reports of insect damage to 


shortly after the first 
clover was cut for 


or seed crop an ex- 


sota, 


> state 


the clover crop this year have been con- 
spicuous by their absence. Grasshoppers 
have menaced the crop during the past 
few years in some clover seed states, but 
have done no appreciable damage this 
year 

The relatively small quantity of medium 
red clover seed that had been threshed 
by the end of August was not snapped up 
by local buyers, who have been waiting 
for the larger seedsmen to express their 
ideas of value. Bids range from $19 to 
$26.60 per 100 pounds for country-run seed 


as compared with last year ata 
corresponding time of $32.40 to $43. There 
is a difference between the average prices 
offered growers about August 25th this 
year and last year of $14 per 109 pounds 
Even at this large discount seedsmen are 
unwilling to buy because they seem to be 
of the opinion that red clover seed prices 
will continue to decline the same as prices 


prices 











for other field seeds have decli 
that the bottom has not yet bee e 

In the Market Reporter for February 14, 
1920, it was that the stocks of 
red clover seed in the hands of dealers on 
February 1, 19 were nearly a millién 
pounds more than the Re- 











estimated 


year previous. 





tail sales of this seed were found to be 
less than 90 per cent of the 1919 sales, and 
imports between February 1, 1920, and 
June 380, 1920, inclusive, were nearly 9,000,- 
000 pounds more than for a corresponding 
period a year ago. Even considering salés 
for the two years equal (because no fig- 





ures for 


the aggregate of retail sales are 
available), there would seem to have been 
on hand July 1, 1920, approximately 10,- 
000,000 pounds more of red clover seed in 


dealers’ hands than 
the carry-over 


838,560 pounds 


on July 1, 1919, when 


was found to be only 1,- 


It obviously is impossible to say wheth- 
er present prices for red clover seed have 
already been discounted by reason of the 
prospective larger production than lagt 
year and the larger carry-over. In the 
face of lower prices, many growers may 
decide not to harvest a seed crop, and 


then again the crop may not turn 
well as expected Other 
the ability of seedsmen to negoti 
which is very difficult at the pre 
and foreign exchange rates, will 
to have a bearing on clover seed pr 
the future. 
Alsike Clover- 


out go 
such as 
ite loans, 
sent time, 
continue 


’ 


ces in 


factors, 











The total 1920 production 


of alsike clover seed is estimated to be 10 
to 20 per cent larger than tl 1919 crop. 
The only important alsike seed producing 


section that indicates a small 
northw 


r production 





than last year Ohio, 
where the heads failed to fill properly and 
a yield of only 133 1 Kpeeted 
Harvesting of the ibout July 
5th or 20th in [linois 1a, Ohio and 
New York, and abou rl Ist to 10th 
in Wisconsin Minnesota ind Idaho. 
Threshing operations did not make g0 
much headway as during tl past few 
years because dealers hav not been so 
eager to buy Some seed that came on 
the market early moved from growers at 
$33 per 100 pounds, but since then several 
drops have been recorded and only about 
$23 was being offered in many sections 
during the last week of August This 
price is considerably lower than that come 


monly prevailing at 
a year ago 


a corresponding time 


The carry-over in dedlers’ hands fs 
porbably very small because stocks last 
spring were not large, imports were small, 
and the demand for this kind of clover 


was relatively better than for red 
~The Market Reporter. 


clover. 





Jackson County Shorthorn Breeders Or. 
ganize—Jackson county, Missouri, breed- 
ers of pure-bred Shorthorn met in 
the city hall at Lee ntly and 
completed plans for a County 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. Twenty- 
four breeders present Practically 
all took an active part in the meeting. 
J. R. Leinweber acted as temporary ehair- 
man and J. D. Jackson as temporary se@- 


ecattl 
s Summit r 


Jackson 


were 


retary Prof. W. A. Cochel, of tl Amer- 
ican Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 
made a talk in which he outlined the gen- 
eral situation of the Shorthorn breeding 
industry The value of an association to 
he breeders of the county was empha- 
sized by R. J. Howat, county agent. A 


committee was elected to draw up a tent- 
ative constitution for adoption at the 
next meeting. 





Automobile Tire Prices—The Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company present some 
figures to show that automobile tire prices 
have not advanced as much relatively 
since 1914 as prices of most other things, 
the advance in tire prices in the six years 
being only 37 per cent, notwithstanding an 
advance of 153 per cent in wages of rub- 
ber workers, an advange of almost 500 
per cent in the price of cotton, and of 190 
per cent in the cost of manufacturing cot- 
ton fabric for tires During the same 
pefiod automobiles have advanced in 


price 55 per cent 


THE UNION MORTGAGE AND CATTLE 
LOAN COMPANY. 


A subscriber asks 
Union Mortgage and 
pany. Inquiry at the company’s offices 
brings the information that a little more 
than one million dollars’ worth of stock 
has been sold, about two-thirds of which 
has been paid up and has been issued, but 
that no effort is being made at the pres- 
ent time to sell additional stock The 
business of the company is making farm 
loans secured by second mortgages, and 
also making some short time loans to 
farmers. Practically all of the second 
mortgages are being made on land whieh 
is already carrying a long time farm 
mortgage loan made by a federal bank or 
by a joint stock land bank. They are 
charging interest at the rate of 8 per cent 
payable semi-annually, but give borrow- 
ers the privilege of paying. off at any 
time. 











Financial Notes 








us concerning the 
Cattle Loan Com- 
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DUROC BOARS Occ, Spring Boars Sheldon +'S- Poland-China Breeders 


F The get of our memmoth Royal Orion, by King 
rom Orion Cherry Aiso big pigs by Brookdale Orion 


Nak & F arene tee ee ISS ett We Ship More Poland-Chinas by Express Than 
a rove rarm ELMER NEWBERG, Beaver Creek, Minn. Any Town in the United States 
The Home of Phenomenal Big Sows Boars-Duroc Jersey-Boars Eight Big Herds Within 3 Miles of Sheldon, lowa 











Byer ee: 








ng then LE PATH 
7, fer » = paid 4 
— —- Big Type Boars for Sale 
Sired by Grand l’athfinder and Orion Great Sensa- # 4 SALE OCTOBER 
tion—real duroc boars. Dame are from the very all | ell 0 dal 
Lucitice Pathfinder and ge igere agente te for | VO 
ether cows very ott Sire ; wire or write for particulars AT SHELDON, IOWA 
Seki theses Ganeathen: fon agg alae The Home of Evolution, Imperator i ’ . 
1G ation } iree hundred head will sel in one da 
gatic Pathfinder and others WwW. : P T. COLD, Grundy Center, lowa and Elderado entire Elierbroek herd will sell at auct } 
: | 








Koars offered are out of 


atht 
ciuding Excelsior, the best yearling boar 








partt< 6 on application t Sows bred for fall farrow to the above sold this year. Thirty-five sows with fa 


Sens n sati I 0 n Boa rs boars, and fall and spring boars for sale sired by Excelsior. Write for catalog to 
Howard Cook, Runkle fa. now. Come and see us. 3 miles north of R. C. HENRY, SHELDON, lows | 
6000 ONES—DUROCS SH EL DON . IOWA E. 8. BARKER and R. C. HENRY, Pr 


The get of Sensation’s Type by Great Orion Sensa- : 
TL GreRe tr a ee enact. | J.J. KRAMER | JOHN WEGTER 
by Great Orion Sen 
UMiOra S$ DUrOcs a | ods 


guaranteed or your money back 





























FRED KNAPP, Worthington, Minn. Home of Home of Chief Wonder, Evolution 
‘ ; ee ee and Sheldon Clansman 
Ou herd ha et success- : 0) é wry n. 
nd : the str : t cor ree ti- Yalehurst Farm S Sows bred for fall litters. Sows bred for fall litters to above 
apy ata na re . ' A few spring boars by Big and spring pigs sired by them for 
tion in State a Natior Porter, Grand Big Orphan When in Sheldon call us—we want t 








Shows A boar from this DUROCS ; and Sheldon py ny you. 2miles south and | mile west of 
herd wi prove yours. | ? We breed only the best. 
Farm located in SHELDON, IOWA SHELDON, IOWA 


N.W. part of town. 





























Now offe ri ng spring boars of | be pat bl ood nes to ship | 
OSCOW Farm |) ric Scie crc tite 
oo W. J. OSGOOD HENRY 
Mumford and Baldwin A. Y. BARTHOLOMEW, Mer., Peoria, Iilinols | * e KOERSELMAN 
BATH, ILLINOIS Boone Trail Stock Farm Wellworth Stock Farm Sedlsnadt Ties, Som 
Duroc Jersey boars and sows. Yearlings, Rainbow and Wellworth Orange in Service : 
fall or spring boars and bred sows. Great Wonder | : , MaPLEwoop Won 
1d —_ Am, Pathtinder and Giant Reformer blood lines Sows bred for fall litters. Fall boars by and SHELDON CLANs 
Rainbow Giant Prospect and Wellwortl . 
HENRY T. LARSEN, Route 3, Eagle Grove, la. Orange for sale now. oe Sows bred to and + 
- . ‘ : boars sired by ther 
Farm half mile north of fair grounds. gale now. 


Two miles east of Sheldon, a. 


R. C. — 


Matchless Herd 


Evolution, Giant Pro 


FALL BOARS pene (Pree ae eee SHELDON, IOWA 


Bred or open sows of Orion Cherry King, Challenger 


BIG TYPE BOARS or Sensation blood lines. Also handsome and well | . 
bred Scotch Collte pups of working parents eo Public Sale 
| 
| 





About 85 of them. all by King Orton Cherry i... DeYoung, KR. F.D. 4, Sheldon, lowe E 
- OCTOBER 28 


Sr. Also three ite infor yearlings, qualified 
60 head, including May 


head pure bred herds Weare breeding a clase ar 
hoes that appeal to every big type eric. sitmg | FOF Sale--Duroc Jersey Spring Boars G0 head. including May 





@rion Cherry Jr. is the big factor, Herd num. Also 4 big type Poland China boars. Large by E : 
. ( - y typ o + y Elderado. She was grand - age 
Bere over 380 heads growthy fellows, with bones, beight and champion sow at the Sheldon pect. BM ge AuS 

stretch; at farmer's prices. Write fair this fall. Twenty open m + S ored 
B. A. SAMUELSON & SON ANDREW KIRSCH, Carroll, Iowa. spring yearlings, 20 fail and fall litters. 
SAC COUNTY KIRON, |OWA vaste ian abalgguas spring gilts and 20 boars, Fall and spring boars 
sired by St. Paul, Mapelwood Farm joins town ons.k 





POLAN D-OHIN ‘ L - : 
ee Wonder and Rare Wonder. Call, wire or write 


Spring Duroc Boars POLAND CHINAI| J.A BENSON, SHELDON, OWA] SHELDON, IOWA 
BOARS | 
and Sts [COOPER'S SALE OF GIANT POLANDS 


Bired by the « le i Wonder | : ) y . 
fred by the champion Giant onder I Am, Orion We are offering a fancy lot of 


Sensation, Jack's Orion Sensation, Pathfinder Prince a 
en others Ail of good type and well own, Fer aot Bones ot Sosa. Pot on aes, HEDRICK, IOWA, THURSDAY, OCT. 7 
i Japsie B ’ ’ ’ ’ ‘ 



































thing immune sired by Wapsie Boy, by Wap- 
H | L &g Cc R E S si F A R M sie Giant hes renege from | 60 Head of Fall Boars and Gilts and Sprin Boars and Gite wilt fell. The fal 
SO to $00, sired by Col. Jon boars will weigh up to 500 pounds. Big boned, long, high backed kin *igs of spring farrow will 
ROY DEMORY, Mer. INDIANOLA, 1OWA 2d . $ . i 'Y } 4 os weigh up to 300 pounds and better on sale day. The offering ie sired by Giant Smooth Bone 2d, a real 
—_—_—— » a grandson of the 4 times 1,00) boar; Grant's Great Giant; Peter the Great, formerly Grant's Big Jones; Columbian Giant, for 


merly Col. Jones; Giant Jumbo 2d; 8S. & C's Glant Jones, the boar that topped John Grant’s last fall 


’ champion boar, Big Price’s ; 
Equal Write Jour wants sale and other boars of equally good breeding. The offering !s out of some of the largest sow ! 
j <i ‘ J an last winter, and out of the herd sews which we know are as large as can be found, Plenty of b 
Satisfaction guaranteed sows In this herd, or at least as many as can be found anywhere. If you want the big one i 
° conservative price, come to this sale, as we buy at reasonable figures and therefore can sell thew so 











ell ond spring boars sired by Great Wenéer S.N. BOLAND, Williamsburg, lowa they will always make the purchaser money, Send for catalogs and mention Walleces’ Farmer 
Again, Great Pathfinder, Aviator, Great F. Marton Pray will be there to handle your bids if you can’t be 
Redeemer Fath - ane there In person, and satisfaction guaranteed on his selections. 








wi 





Again, a son of Grea 
w Short r 


W. F. " HADLER, Titonka, lowa 


—s«sBIG TYPE 


DUROCS 








b red S OWS | WH cooper, HEDRICK, IOWA 


for spring farrow all gone 


Am breeding a nice lot for 
August farrow 

Write me your wants 

f you wanta herd boar ora | 


herd boar prospect, we have | 











men tin, SELL OCTOBER 27, aosg snip IOWA 
of popular breeding M. L. BALDWIN, Sibley, lowa Included in the sale will be ten sows bred to THK MARVEL. This & real outstanding boar, sire 
—— by Mammoth Timm and out of Kramer's Lady Wonder by Jumbo Wonder. He was farrowed Mzrc) - 





Pathfinder and Great Sensation 


een oh matorete ne re B 0 a r s— P Oo I a m d Write for further details of the great offering to be sold October 27, mentioning Wallaces’ Faru 
GEO. T. PEARCE & SON, Bloomfield, lowa Cc hi inas R. F. FR ENC H, Independence, lowa 


Sunset Herd of Durocs | sire: vsycv ore. nces yy anor van JOHNSONS’ POLAND CHINA BIG TYPES 
by Willimack's Blac 3 > All out of well bred 


1918, He now etands better than 43 inches 











Our herd boar, the big tewa Great Wonder, ack Buste 





: | 
litter mate to Greatest Wonder Call and see these etretchy excellent type | 
Peal AND PENG BOARS OFFERED yne mile north of town | Spring Boars and Gilts at Private Treaty 
F - Bechen. LaMotte. towa | Thirty-five boars, fifty gilte—all good. Herd headed by High Joe and Big Joe’s Equal, fifth priz : 
by lowa Great Wonder, also three very « ate ~ | Iowa State Fair, 1920, and senior and grand champion at Southern lowa Fair and Exposition; first aged ber. 
Junior yearlings, two by King Orion the POLAND CHINA One hundred dollars takes choice, check to accompany order. Order the kind of a boar or gilt you like /f 





we can't supply the kind of a pig you want we will return your check. Every animal guaranteed tos 
he doesn't meet approval, ship him back at our expense. 


A. & J. C. JOHNSON, LYNNVILLE, 1owa 


Other a grandson of Pathfinder Priced below their 


Eoin Westteniome BOATS and Gilts 


We are offering a nice lot of boars and gilts at from 
$50.00 to 865.00 for the next 30 days, sired by atx noted | LJ bad 
|} boars. Most of them are etred by our junior year- | n my in es 
} ng, Smooth 2 He stands 89 in. bigh, 75 | 











in. long, and wi £ 10? in. bone 
sth auth and uh » Witte mame apate mis | 4. A, LENZ, Lansing, lowa BRED SOWS, FALL BOARS, SPRING BOARS, YEARLING HERD BOARS 
‘ear we are in a positio to please Wallaces’ Farmer | | ' . : 
Seeders with a good ‘boar o4 raised and the ee SPO" rte > POL. AND. CHIN AS. In sows we offer daughters of The Yankee, Hancherdale Jones Ist, Gritters’ Chief and Mille Lie 
only offered. They are by our big boar, Cherry Orton | rat bred to Iowa Big Bob, A Yankee and The Master by Designer. Have four spring boars by Glart B be 
. “ ae out of an $1800 daughter of The Clansman Have six slashi ng fall boars. A Yankee 1s offered, & 


King except a crack litter by Brookdale Orion Sen 
sation. Write 


J. H.MORF, Randalia, iowa 


DUROCS 


Sensation Breeding 








| W onder. The facts are that we are offering as good Poland-Chinas as grace our country. Address 4 
potted Fo and hina als H. F. OLERICH. ROLFE, 1owA 


By ©. and K.'s Model mainiy, and a few by Iowa . . = 
Boy 25839. These are choice pigs, farrowed in April bee 
and May. For more information, write an ina ; s an oar 

JOHN H. WOODKE, Nemaha, lowa FOR SALE 


Spotted Poland - Chinas Ten choice eelected pure bred, cholera immune Poland-China gilts. Six boars—Big Bob, Big 1 'U)!«, Hc 

















40 Spring Boars. 40 Spring Gilts . oe 
15 Tried Sows jl dkeall haere Spring pigs for June shipment. Fall gilts and | Gerstdale Jones and Disturber bloodlines. These weigh 150 lbs. and were s! red by a $500. boar, Price 
. — . boars, also a few choice sows to farrow soon. This each for September only. Also two extra good young sows. Write or call. 
rite stock carries the best blood lines of the breed. We 





MENEFEE & TURNER, ADAIR, IOWA | SEP Swszey,ougawe orcs | RICE & MURRAY, Ames, lowa 


ES 


